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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 
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SALARIES AND Expenses 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








PeAreorintich OF GatIMAte. Ug os ews cence ccwn ne ntee $1,382,000 | — $1, 350, 000 | $1, 417, 400 
Transferred from— | } | 
“Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security | | 
Agency,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950_} 18, 300 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 





! 
Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency,” | 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950__. | 8,420 |_- | 
“Sale aries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Secur- | } | 
ity,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759__........-___- BOO rs eo ae | 
“Ss alaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ C ompe nsa- | } 
tion,’’ pursuant to P ‘ublie Law 759- | £700 |. 552 | 
“Salaries and eXPEMSses, Wage and Hour Divi ision, De- | | } 
partment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759___-- | 2,800 | . 

Adjusted appropriation or estimate. .........._-- 1, 419, 220 | 1, 350, 000 | 1, 417, 400 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases__________- Utes ; | Na eee 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ ------ EERE | 5, 620 | 6, 864 6, 84 

Total available for obligation. _____- im - | 1, 424, 840 | 1, 436, 864 1, 424, 264 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ; 2 — 167 | 
Oblizations incurred. _.__-...- ape Sen SEAR re on tints 1,424, 073 | 1, 436, 864 1, 424, 264 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security’’.| .....-.---- | 24, 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- | | 
RUUNN TEREee Sack en tee ere ee us kad cus dbakaunne # 14, 062 
Total obligations saint aa ee eee 1, 438, 135 | 1, 460, 864 | 1, 424, 264 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ee Eanes ee eer VO Se re errno en ne ee eee —| —~|——— ——|-_—_—— 
Direct Obligations | | | 

Executive direction and program coordination... eee | $254, 000 | $237, 860. | $237, 460 
2 International labor affairs : See Pet Re aRs | 137, 829 110, 636 | 110, 304 
3. Administrative services. .......... ieee dete tcllianavesmaae — 1, 040, 686, 1, 105, 504 | 1, 069, 636 
Total direct obligations __-_-__- elacaS coma ates j 1, 432, 515 1, 454, 000 1, 417, 400 

' 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements Fromm Other } 


Accounts 


3. Administrative services. ___._- nee Ae : : aria 5, 620 6, 864 6, 864 


UAE CURTAINS asics Ss ik Pacis eases ts iil aban th 1, 438, 135 1, 460, 864 1, 424, 264 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions 303 289 279 
Average number of all employees__- ; - 203 282 269 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 








Average salary * $4, 272 $4, 687 $4, 816 
Average grade... GS-6.3 GS-6.3 GS-6.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary ‘ $2, 634 $2,874 | $2, ry 7 
Average grade. ‘4 CPC-3.5 CPC-3.3 mn ie Cc 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 245, 163 $1,314, 148 $1, 286, 570 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5, 147 5,016 
Payment above basic rates. 8, 118 ; ad 
Total personal service obligations. 1, 253, 281 1, 319, 295 1, 291, 595 
Direct Obligations | 
01 Personal services ais tis oalecilnis ale 1, 247, 661 1,312, 915 | 1, 285, 215 
02 Travel ae 36, 605 31, 500 | 29, 800 
03 Transportation of things ea | 569 | 625 | 25 
04 Communication services ‘ 20, 142 20, 000 | 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 31, 619 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services. - ‘ 10,791 | 8, 063 | 5, 063 
Services performed by other agencies ___- 1 23, 647 | 24, 797 | 24, 797 
O08 Supplies and materials } 29, 000 | 29, 000 
09 Equipment 6,000 | 1, 800 
Ee Rpeneeniee, Srarree. Seer SOOO SS cc oscsuawndoawcd |, | 5 Cl easeee de. Silbaeoes 
15 Taxes and assessments.................-.. 1,100 | 1, 100 
Total direct obligations..............-- . 1, 1, 454, 000 i, a4 400 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | | 
01 Personal services____- ; 5, 620 | 
07 Services performed by other agencies 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts_- ‘ ~~ 5, 620 6, 864 | 6, 864 


Total obligations S| ; 1, 438, 135 1, 460, 864 1, 424, 264 
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Analysis of expenditures 
imate ' | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Sere : 2 4 sed Ct Rae ts oe 
Unliquidated obligations’, start of year__...__......------- | $37, 950 | $77, 885 | $54, 100 
37. 460 y Obligations incurred during the year_..........-.-------------| 1, 424, 073 1, 436, 864 | 1, 424, 264 
10, 304 | —-1, 462, 023 1, 514, 749 | 1, 478, 364 
69, 636 i Deduct: | | 
type i Reimbursable obligations. - WES ES Se ee | 5, 620 | 6, 864 | 6, 864 
17, 400 ‘ Adjustment in obligations of prior years | . . aa ar —— 
3 Unliquidated obligations, end of year as, 77, 885 | 54, 100 | 65, 800 
: Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ____- Se Speer ye ee bs here pees 
nae 4 Potaliosmendituves: '. 620i 2 es ceeds.) AySTO04B 2,488; 780:| 1, 405, 700 
6, 864 = === - eo 
ee ge: 4 Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
24 96 ‘ Out of current authorizations aes are | 1, 342, 155 | 1, 300, 000 | 1,351, 600 
24, 264 a Out of prior authorizations aa 33, 893. | 77, 885 | 50, 000 
: Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases_.__|...-.-.-.----- | 75, 900 | 4, 100 
@ i { 9 ' 
— Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
imate The committee has before it this morning the Department of Labor. 
iP In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Galvin, are you prepared to make 
i the statement for the Secretary ? 
279 : 
269 ; ‘ ' ' ” 
vores j GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
4, 816 Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir; I am. 
_ | The Secretary is very sorry he could not be here. I talked with him 
“ace on Friday, and Mr. Dodson talked with him on Saturday, and he was 
— going to try to call in to say he is sorry he could not be here. He is 
8. 570 tied up in another engagement about a thousand miles from here. 
5, 016 This statement was prepared for him, anticipating he would be here, 
: = and I will read this on his behalf as Under Secretary of Labor. 
595 ry 
mo The approach in this statement will be a functional approach. We 
felt that you members of the committee knew as much about the organ- 
5, 215 ization of the Department as we ourselves do. In any event, the 
19, SOL 
625 bureaus will go into their organizational structures and their pur- 
pe poses; So we felt that this would be of more help to you. 
5,063 
4, 797 
1, 000 SUMMARY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 
1, 800 
1, 100 Again this year we want to emphasize that our proposal for 1953 
7, 400 is based prim: arily on activities which will contribute to the defense 
mobilization program. Also I want to call your attention particularly 
to the fact that estimates for 1953 for several of the bureaus of the 
6, 380 Department, considering the supplemental needs for 1952 to meet 
_ 484 the Pay Act cost, are for less money than will be needed during 1952. 
es These are the Office of the Secret: ary, Bureau of Labor Standards, 


Bureau of Apprenticeship, Women’s Bureau, and the Wage and Hour 
— ; Division. The Bureau of Labor Statistics would also be in this 
category if I took cognizance of the fact that we are not asking for any 
appropriation for the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index inas- 
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much as that project will be completed by the close of the current fiscal 
year or shortly thereafter. Since this project was planned to come to 
a close at the end of this fiscal vear, it would not be fair to include 
the BLS in the same category with those bureaus that actually are 
requesting fewer dollars for 1953 than we anticipate spending during 
this fiscal year. 

Before talking about the various programs, I would like to call 
to your attention that of the total of $263,096,100 requested for all 
activities of the Department of Labor, $195,680,000 is for grants to 
States for administration expenses of State employment service and 
unemployment compensation functions, and $35,000,000 is for the pay- 
ment of (employees) compensation by the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation to employees injured in line of duty. This leaves 
$32,416,100 for operating and administrative expenses of all activi- 
ties of the Department, which is comparable to $30,930,619 for fiscal 
vear 1952, including our estimate of supplemental funds needed to 
meet Pay Act costs and for the farm program, making an increase 
of $1,485,481 for 1953. 


STATUS OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The Department’s organizational structure is the same as when 
the Secretary appeared before you a vear ago. I feel that the com- 
mittee has a good understanding of the purpose and general opera- 
tions of our bureaus so I will not take up the time of the committee to 
describe them again, but will devote my remarks to current activities 
and to the proposals included in our 1953 request. 


RELATIONSHIP OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES TO MANPOWER PROBLEM 


I will begin with our manpower problems. The Department has 
received, exclusive of Pay Act costs, during the current year a na- 
tional-defense appropriation of $2,000,000 for special work under the 
defense-mobilization program, and we plan to request funds for 1953 
to continue this special work. The President’s budget contains a 
proposal for later transmission of $2,800,000 to continue this program 
for 1953. It is my understanding that the hearings on this item will 
be held at a later date. 

Manpower activities will continue to be in the forefront of the 
Department’s work during 1953, and it is anticipated that generally 
there will be maximum employment during that entire fiscal year. 
In general, the manpower available has kept pace with the needs— 
the deficiencies being an occupational shortage of certain types of 
engineers and a general shortage in the machine-tool industry. There 
has been some unemployment as material shortages in manufacturing 
occur. We are concerned greatly about this problem and are doing 
what we can to soften the effect on our economy and on our workers. 
This problem is more acute now than it was during World War II 
inasmuch as we have a labor force employed on a mixture of civilian 
and defense activities. The difficult task now presents itself of con- 
yerting an increasing percentage of the labor force from civilian 
needs to defense needs with a minimum of friction and unemploy- 
ment. At the beginning of World War II the situation was not 
comparable to that existing at the beginning of the current defense- 
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mobilization effort. There was then a reservoir of unemployed to 
call upon and there was not the impact of switching employment 
from civilian production to defense production which we are now 
experiencing, 

In order to meet defense-production goals, the number of workers 
engaged in defense work and related activities will have to be increased 
by nearly 114 million during the coming fiscal year, according to esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of the 
presently scheduled defense program. In the last quarter of fiscal year 
1953, defense employment, including both workers in plants making 
aircraft and other military equipment and those supporting the defense 
program in such industries as railroads and steel, will total over 
8 million. With the Armed Forces scheduled to reach the 3.7 million 
Jevel by the end of fiscal 1953, total defense manpower needs will ap- 
proach the 12 million mark, close to one-sixth of the projected labor 
force of 68.9 million. These defense requirements compare with the 
expected level of almost 1014 million of defense employment and 
Armed Forces in the final quarter of fiscal year 1952, and with the 
estimated 314 million in the period immediately preceding the out- 
break of the Korean war. 


ANTICIPATED REVERSAL OF DOWNTREND IN NONDEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


In the coming fiscal year, moreover, we may anticipate a reversal 
of the downtrend in nondefense employment that has resulted from 
restrictions on metals supplies and from slackening in consumer de- 
mand for many products since the spring of 1951. With continued 
gains in consumer income, employment in consumer soft-goods indus- 
tries should show substantial recovery. Later in the fiscal year, 
increased capacity in steel and other metal-producing industries 
should permit a significant easing of present limitations on the con- 
sumer metal goods industries and on nondefense construction. As a 
result. of these factors, employment in nondefense activities is ex- 
pected to rise by about 1 million during fiscal year 1953, 


ESTIMATED MANPOWER NEEDS FOR DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SECTORS 


Total manpower needs for defense and nondefense sectors have 
been projected at 67.5 million for the last quarter of fiscal year 1953, or 
214 million above the level anticipated at the close of the current fiscal 
year. The magnitude of the task of meeting these manpower goals 
may be gaged by comparing the estimated increase in requirements 
with the average annual gain in the labor force of about 1 million for 
the past 5 years. 


EFFECT OF FURTHER REDUCTION IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


We may expect some further reduction in unemployment as man- 
power needs increase and as we intensify our efforts to shift defense 
work to areas now experiencing labor surpluses. However, the num- 
ber of unemployed workers (1.7 million in December 1951) is currently 
very near the minimum levels previously achieved in the postwar 
period, so that potential manpower gains from this source are rela- 
tively limited. Thus, most of the additional manpower requirements 
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of the coming fiscal year will have to be met by recruiting large num- 
bers of workers from outside the labor force, over and above the half 
million provided by growth in the population of working age. It will 
be necessary, therefore, to draw extensively upon reserve groups in the 
population: housewives without young children, retired workers, and 
the handicapped. 

With effective utilization of available resources, we should be able 
to meet the aggregate manpower needs of an expanding defense pro- 
duction program and of a civilian economy operating at near-record 
levels. However, labor shortages in many occupations for which long 
periods of training are necessary will become more intense and wide- 
spread, requiring the further expansion of programs for training and 
conserving manpower in these fields. Moreover, we may expect the 
problems of labor recruitment in agriculture to become more acute as 
we maintain our crop goals at record levels and as increasing numbers 
of farm workers are attracted by urban employment opportunities. 


AREAS OF LABOR SHORTAGES 


At present, there are five areas in the country in which labor short- 
ages are impeding defense production. They are the Savannah River 
area, San Diego, Hartford, Wichita, and the Quad Cities on the lowa- 
Tilinois border. But at the same time, we have 18 major areas in which 
substantial labor surpluses exist. TI am trying to illustrate here that 
we have a tremendous job of helping to smooth out these hills and val- 
levs if we are to meet the manpower requirements for fiscal 1953 in a 
way which will be efficient to industry and least injurious to the 
worker. 


PROGRAM FOR FULL UTILIZATION OF AVAILABLE MANPOWER 


A word on the problem presented by pools of unemployment and 
what we are going to do to reduce them. It is a deplorable fact that 
with the Nation enjoying the highest employment on record that many 
of our citizens are in communities where they cannot find jobs. In 
18 major areas I have referred to, including such centers as New York 
City and Detroit, substantial surpluses of workers above present 
local needs are to be found. We must give these citizens opportunity 
to participate in the defense program, not only as the humanitarian 
thing to do—but also so as to use their ability in production. A day 
of idleness is a day forever lost. We propose that all the authority 
of the Government be used to eliminate the continuing waste of man- 
power. Whenever it is impractical to bring the workers to the in- 
dustry. we propose to do all we can to bring the industry to the work- 
ers. We propose to encourage the full use of present facilities and 
available manpower. Unemployed workers cannot contribute to na- 
tional strength and national security. It is simply good business 
to use the available labor supply on productive work. 

Thus, it can be seen that activities related to the manpower prob- 
lem will challenge the Department’s resources for some time to come, 
and the current programs of the bureaus are planned to give maximum 
assistance to the solution of this manpower situation. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


In this connection the Bureau of Employment Security, function- 
ing through the State employment service agencies, will be the main 
operating arm of the Department in all of the efforts and objectives 
outlined above. 


PROBLEM OF IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN FARM WORKERS 


In addition, during the fiseal year 1952 this Bureau began adimin- 
istering Public Law 78 which applies to the importation of foreign 
farm workers. Under this operation, during fiscal 1952 some 
150,000 Mexican workers were imported to assist in the harvesting 
of the cotton crop, the citrus crop and, in general, those crops requir- 
ing stoop labor.. It is anticipated that during the fiscal year 1953, 
200,000 or more of this type of worker will be required. 

We are faced with a serious problem in connection with the con- 
tinuation of this program if the agreement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment expires on February 11, 1952. The officials of the Mexican 
Government have indicated they will not renew or extend the agree- 
ment unless new legislation is passed by Congress regarding the em- 
ployment of wetbacks by farmers. There are five reception centers 
on the border and five migration centers within Mexico statfed with 
experienced employees. Should it become necessary to terminate these 
employees because of lack of an agreement or funds to hold them until 
legislation or an agreement is enacted, it will mean a substantial loss 
to the Government. In the importation of workers, it 1s necessary to 
have transportation contracts and housing and feeding facilities, and 
these things cannot be terminated 1 week and reestablished the next. 

I believe the importation of foreign labor will be necessary to meet 
the needs of the farmer, and I sincerely hope that some solution will 
be found to our administrative problem so that it will not be necessary 
to disband our present organization. ‘This is a special aspect of the 
manpower problem which confronts us. 

WOMEN’S BUREAU 

As the manpower situation becomes tighter, the largest single reser- 
voir or reserve is the women of our country. The Women’s Bureau 
is studying the use of women in industry as it is conducted today, and 


is the chief adviser on that subject. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The Bureau of Labor Standards plays an important part in giving 
general advice as to relaxation of labor laws or practices to meet emer- 
gency situations and promotes the observance of safe industrial prac- 
tices. There is an increased frequency rate in industrial accidents, 
Under the defense effort, the frequency rate for all manufacturing has 
gone from 14.5 in 1949 to 15.9 for 1951 based on the first 9 months’ 
experience. 
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EXPLANATION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATE RATIOS 


Mr. Denton. What does that mean—14.5 what? 

Mr. Dopson. Per million man-hours. 

Mr. Gatyin. The principal point there is that the accident frequency 
rate has gone up due to the fact that there are more hours worked and 
there is a step-up in production. 

Mr. Denton. It has gone up 14.5 accidents per million man-hours? 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, from 14.5 to 15.9. Where theoretically one would 
like to see the thing go down every year, due to the war effort and 
the pressure of getting out work, it has gone up, which in turn means 
that more and gre eater effort should be made to bring the rate down, 
to reverse the trend that has taken place since the defense effort 
started. 

The accident frequency rate, as you gentlemen know, is too high, 
anyway. If we could get it down to zero, it would be wonderful, but 
it is much too high. 

Mr. Hepricr. Referring to the disgraceful accidents around coal 
mines, I cannot see any reason for them. 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. 

Mr. Hepricx. With the advance in science we have today, these big 
explosions we are having should be avoided one way or another. We 
have had two of them in West Virginia in the last 3 or 4 months, and 
more than 12 men were killed in each one of them, and then this one in 
Illinois was disgraceful. 

Mr. Gatyrn. I know the subject is very close to your heart, and 
we all feel exactly the same way. The mines highlight the terrible 
situation that exists. 

Mr. Denton. Do the mine inspectors come under your Department ? 
Mr. Garvin. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Denton. Where are they now? 

Mr. Garvin. They are under the Bureau of Mines. I believe that 
the title of the Bureau. 

Mr. Hepricx. In the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Garvin. Under the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Dopson. This figure we are quoting here relates to industrial 
accidents. 

Mr. Hepricx. This does not include the mines? 

Mr. Garvtn. No, sir. Mining is an industry in the broad sense, but 
we just do not happen to have it. 

Mr. Dopson. The Department of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Mines, has jurisdiction over the mines. 

Mr. Garvin. But in general you touch on a good point. Industrial 
accidents are still too high. Despite the gr eat efforts made by the 
States—and they have made great efforts—and despite the great ef- 
forts made by ourselves. there is still a long way to go. This figure is 
presented to highlight the fact that. in industry, instead of continuing 
to push the rate down, since the defense effort, it has suddenly turned 
up. Although 14.5 to 15.9 is roughly only a 10-percent increase in the 
rate, it is a serious thing because it has turned up rather than gone 
down. 

Mr. Bussey. What about the percentage between 1949 and 1950? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not have those figures here; but when the Bureau 
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of Labor Standards appears, they will go into the safety problem in 
detail. 

Mr. Bussey. I just thought as long as you brought out the figure 
for 1949 and the figure for 1951, it would be more beneficial to the 
committee to see a graph of how it has been running from year to 

ear. 

Mr. Dopson. At the time the Bureau of Labor Standards appears, 
they will have a graph that will show it from year to year and by 
various industries. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Mr. Garvin. The program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship has 
been stepped up through the availability of defense funds to enable 
it not only to expand and intensify its work on the development of 
apprenticeship programs but also to aid industry in the development 
of skill-improvement programs involving short-term training periods. 
The work of this Bureau plays an important part in our defense- 
manpower program. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The — activities of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights have increased with the step-up in the size and scope of the 
military, and while this is a small unit, it plays an important part 
in solving troublesome situations between management and former 
employees. This is borne out by the operating statistical reports of 
the field representatives which you will have the opportunity to review 
with the head of that bureau when he appears. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Employment, hours, and earnings collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are the principal facts used for manpower analysis by the 
Defense Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor, by 
the Defense Establishment, by the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
many other agencies. The industrial-accident statistics are being used 
in the new program for reducing the manpower losses brought about 
by work accidents in factories and other establishments. Another 
of the Bureau’s programs which has taken on new significance in 
recent years is the collection and analysis of information on pro- 
ductivity, or output per man-hour, in American industry. Informa- 
tion on this subject is even now being considered by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board on its hearings on the steel-industry wage cases. 


CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


The Department makes a substantial contribution toward the Gov- 
ernment’s economic-stabilization program. 

Here the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ primary job is the gathering 
of basic, continuing statistical information in many fields of economic 
activity. In important policy decisions being made every day by 
Government agencies, by industrial firms, and by labor organizations, 
the information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is accepted as a 
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standard and is used in making those decisions. The work of this 
Bureau constitutes a foundation for the analysis and decision-making 
activities of most of the key mobilization agencies of the Government 
at the present time. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR COMPILATION OF HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


I hope the committee will consider favorably our increase in funds 
for this bureau for work in the field of statistics for housing and 
public construction. The construction industry, taken as a whole, is 
one of the largest in the country; last year the doll: ar value of new 
construction of all kinds amounted to approximately $30 billion. Yet 
the amount of information available on this industry is far less than 
that for the other major industries of the country. This is partly 
because it is in some respects a small-business industry, composed of 
many thousands of operating builders scattered all over the country. 
However, building construction is one of the basic industries in our 
economy, both in normal times and in mobilization periods like the 
present. 

At the present time the bureau prepares the key series on the num- 
ber of dwelling units started in the United States each year, but there 
is no information on the kinds of houses being built, the size and costs 
of new houses, the methods of financing ete. This information is 
needed to determine the effect of housing credit restrictions on the 
volume of housing being built, to determine the consumption of criti- 
cal materials by home builders, and for other purposes. The con- 
struction industry, including suppliers and the Government, have 
real need for this information. Mr. Clague, head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, when he appears, will explain in more detail what is 
now lacking and needed. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 


Three years ago the Secretary came before this committee to request 
a special appropriation for a 3-year program for the revision of the 
Consumers’ Price Index. The committee approved the project and 
has appropriated funds for each of the 3 years. I think both the 
committee and the Department are to be c ona atulated for their fore- 
sight in initiating and supporting this projec t. ‘The Consumers’ Price 
Index even then was an important factor in collective bargaining, 
since the cost of living sits in at every bargaining table whether it 
is written into the contract or not. At that time the importance of 
the index in collective bargaining had just been emphasized by the 
signing in 1948 of the original General Motors contract, under which 
the wages of more than 400,000 workers were tied to the index 
quarterly for 2 years. Now the index is used in the automatic adjust- 
ment of wages for between three and four million workers, includ- 
ing the entire automobile industry, a great part of the electrical and 
farm equipment industries, and many railway employees. ‘The index 
is also a crucial figure in the policies and regulations of the Wage 
Stalibization Board and the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Last summer this index was investigated by the House Education 
and Labor Committee through a special subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Congressman Tom Steed. This subcommittee held 
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extensive hearings and took testimony from business, labor and pro- 
fessional statisticians. The subcommittee in its report called the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index “the billion dollar index” and “the most im- 
portant single statistic issued by the Government.” I hope all of you 
will have an opportunity to go over this report carefully. We think 
it is a very excellent report indeed. 


PROGRAM FOR REVISION OF THE INDEX 


I am proud to say that the program for the revision of the index 
has proceeded substantially on the time schedule originally presented 
to you in the summer of 1949, subject to some adjustments in the hight 
of experience and to take account of changes in the available appro- 
priations. This year the revision is in its final stages and, barring 
unforeseen difficulties, the revised index will be issued beginning with 
the index for January 1953. Thus, the budget estimates presented 
here are the first to reflect the results of the revision. 

In this revision, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics is trying to 
carry out, insofar as funds will permit, the recommendations of the 
House subcommittee. It is clear that the revised index will be much 
better than the present one. It will cover the entire urban population 
in cities of all classes instead of the large cities as at present. More 
articles will be priced, including many which have become important 
since the war. It will make use of the most modern and efficient sta- 
tistical techniques. It has been designed to be kept currently up to 
date so that we will not again have to go through this long and diffi- 
cult: process of a major overhauling. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics will review with you in detail 
the main points of the index, pointing out the improvements over the 
present index, and some of the problems that we anticipate. 


REVISED WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


I hope the widespread interest in the Consumers’ Price Index will 
not cause you to overlook the revised Wholesale Price Index, which is 
about to be issued. The Wholesale Price Index is as widely used in 
contracts among businesses, and between businesses and the Govern- 
ment, as the Consumers’ Price Index is used in wage negotiations be- 
tween employers and employees. The revision just now completed 
is the first in 20 years and puts the Wholesale Price Index on a modern 
basis with respect to its coverage, its form, and its calculation, and 
increases its usefulness by the inclusion of many more prices and many 
more indexes. The slightly increased budget for this work in 1953 
reflects the first full year of operation of the revised Wholesale Price 
Index. We consider both of these index revisions as notable achieve- 
ments in the record of the Department—I might say notable achieve- 
ments both in regard to the Department and this committee, because 
without this committee we would not be able to do either of those 
things, of course. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR PRICE INDEX 


There is a substantial increase in funds requested in connection with 
the Bureau’s price work—most of it for the Consumers’ Price Index— 
but I want to emphasize to you that a relatively small share of this is 
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for the added cost of the maintenance of the revised Consumers’ Price 
Index and the new Wholesale Price Index. About $250,000 is for 
special work to be done in connection with the wind-up of the revision 
itself and might quite appropriately have been carried as a continua- 
tion of the special appropriation item for the revision of the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. I firmly believe that, with the great weight of 
public use which this index now carries, we should be prepared to 
spend the funds necessary to maintain it on a sound basis. I want to 
say in all sincerity that my concern about this request is that it may 
not provide the Commissioner of Labor Statistics with as much in the 
way of tools as he really needs to maintain this index so that it can 
be defended against attack, and so that it will carry enough local 
indexes to satisfy local needs. 


SERVICES RENDERED TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Important though the price work of the bureau may be, there are 
other programs of the bureau which are also of critical importance. 
The wage and industrial relations work of the bureau is used by the 
Wage Stabilization Board in the determination and the administra- 
tion of its policies. Information collected on wages in various com- 
munities is used by the governmental wage boards of the various 
departments. 

In addition to its regular program of administering the Fair Labor 
Standards and Walsh-Healey Acts concerning minimum wage and 
overtime, the resources of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division have been expanded through the transfer of funds to per- 
form services for the Wage Stabilization and Salary Stabilization 
Boards. These services consist of acting as the point of receipt, 
through the local offices, of requests from management for changes in 
wages or salaries, and, in addition, performing inspection services as 
required by these agencies. The funds for this activity of course are 
not included in our request but are derived from transfers of funds 
from appropriations made specifically to the agencies mentioned. 
This method of rendering service to these agencies results in an econ- 
omy to the Government inasmuch as there is not the duplication of 
staff that would be required if the emergency agencies endeavored to 
organize and operate all of the functions which they now have re- 
quested units of the Department of Labor to perform for them. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


We have taken steps to implement Reorganization Plan 14 of 1950 
which gives authority to the Secretary of Labor to prescribe appropri- 
ate labor standards, regulations, and procedures which shall be ob- 
served by ali Federal agencies authorized to let public construction 
contracts and also empowers the Secretary to have investigations made 
to determine compliance with such labor standards. It is necessary 
that additional staff be provided if we are adequately to carry out our 
responsibility. Federal construction will be exceedingly heavy for 
some time to come and we are requesting a small increase in staff, 6 new 
positions in the budget estimate for 1953 for the predetermination 
of wage rates for public construction and repair contracts because of 
the military and naval construction program which, it is estimated, 
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will increase the number of requests for determinations received from 
the military establishments by approximately 4,200. This military 
construction activity is authorized in Public Law 155 which contains 
provisions for an authorization of $5.8 billion for military and naval 
construction designed to provide adequate posts, camps, stations, de- 
pots and other facilities needed to meet the operational requirements 
and expansion of the Armed Forces and to permit the utilization of 
the newer types of equipment to be delivered to the Armed Forces. 
Public Law 254 has appropriated $3.8 billion to get started on the 
construction program. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND LABOR PROGRAMS 


As you know the Department’s role in the field of international labor 
is under the direction of Assistant Secretary Kaiser who is here today 
and the organization and methods for carrying on this work have been 
explained in previous appearances before this Committee. This ac- 
tivity not only encompasses to some degree our manpower and stabili- 
zation programs but also is an aid to the promotion of international] 
security in the worid. 

American overseas policies must be based on solid fact, which means 
accurate information in the United States and abroad. It is essential 
that as much data as possible should be prepared comparing prices, 
wages, productivity, labor unions, ete., in the United States and other 
countries for the use of Government agencies, industry, and labor in 
the United States. The importance of the labor situation overseas to 
American citizens, both from the point of view of their Government 
and their security, and from the point of view of nongovernmental 
relations should not be underestimated. Private citizens in the United 
States have investments amounting to $21 billion in other countries. 
This huge sum gives American investors a large stake in the orderly 
development of labor relations outside our own shores. In addition 
businessmen in our country are concerned with fair labor standards 
overseas as a basis for fair competition in international markets. In 
recent months labor unions in this country have also developed a 
great interest in the improvement of labor conditions in other coun- 
tries. No comprehensive figures are available on the subject, but it is 
estimated that American labor unions during 1951 spent more than 
$500,000 in international activities of various types. 


DIVISION OF FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is now providing factual information on working and living 
conditions of wage earners in the countries with which the United 
States has the closest ties but it should be expanded so that we will 
have at our disposal more facts, well organized, about the labor situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union and its satellites (including China), and 
facts on comparative labor conditions in the United States and coun- 
tries in Africa, the Near East and the Far East, where in many areas 
the battle with communism is critical. For this fact-finding work, 
we are requesting some additional funds for the Bureau’s Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation has been in the Depart- 
ment since May 24, 1950. We have developed a very close and very 
harmonious working relationship with Mr. McCauley, the Director 
of that bureau, and together we are giving attention to its work in 
an effort not only to shorten the time 1 ‘equired for the processing of 
employee claims but also to make sure we are operating in the most 
efficient and economical manner. 


ADVANTAGES OF DECENTRALIZING BUREAU 


At the present time this activity is operating as a centralized or- 
ganization, handling claims from all parts of the country and posses- 
sions of the United States on a centralized basis. This centralized 
type of organization was adopted at the passage of the original em- 
ployees’ compensation legislation in 1916 at a time when there were a 
great deal fewer Feder “al employees. We believe that better service 
to the employees, and savings to the compensation fund account, will 
materialize under a decentralized type of operation. The budget esti- 
mate proposes the sum of $84,500, of which $60,000 will not be recur- 
ring, in order that we may initiate a program at two points in the 
Nation of regional offices to handle the claims of employees coming 
within their geographical area of coverage. 

[ might pomt out that C alifornia has over 100,000 Federal employ- 
ees in that State alone, and still we handle all of their claims right 
here in Washington. And other States also have large numbers of 
Federal employees. 

It is practically impossible to prove our firm belief that savings will 
result to the compensation fund because of the intangibles involved in 
endeavoring to measure such savings. However, where the Federal 
office handling these claims is close to the place of employment of the 
person affected, it seems reasonable to believe that through telephone 
calls, personal contact and a development of better understanding 
between the Employees’ Compensation staff and those of the Govern- 
ment agencies affected will result not only in the quicker handling of 
a claim, but also in a more prompt termination of payments to em- 
ployees who are no longer entitled to them. This will enable an 
employee to appear in behalf of his claim if he so desires, whereas 
today, an employee on the West Coast desiring to appear in person 
on his case, if he comes at all, must travel at his own expense across 
the country and back again. The only other avenue he has is through 
correspondence, which is time-consuming and very often leads ‘to 
misunderstandings. 

Mr. Denton. You do not have hearing members who go out and 
hear these claims over the country ? 

Mr. Dopson. Not in the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 

Mr, Gatvix. What we have—and I think what you are referring 
to—is that under the Longshoremen’s Act, which is also administered 
by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, we have two or three 
people at strategic places to hear their cases. But the claims I am 
referring to are those presented by Federal employees. 

Mr. Denrox. W hy could not those who hear the longshoremen’s 
cases also hear the other cases ? 

Mr. Dopson. It would be a merging of the operation. 
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Mr. Garvin. It would be the same thing we are talking about here; 
it would be transferring them to the field—decentralization. 

Mr. Dopson. There are many more Federal cases than there are 
longshoremen’s cases. 

Mr. Denton. Do you mean the man in California who has a Federal 
employee’s compensation case has to come all the way to Washington 4 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. And, as I say, I think there are 100,000 
Federal employees in California alone. 

Mr. McVeicn. There are more in California than there are in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Dopson. Employees of the Federal Government, no matter 
where they are now, if they want a hearing on their original case or if 
they want to appear on behalf of their case, whether it is a hearing 
or Just to get information and come and explain the case, must come 
to Washington under the present procedures. In one or two cases 
our appeals board has gone to the field where there has been a collec- 
tion of cases that have accumulated and have heard cases in the field. 
But because of the lack of travel money, and so forth, only on about 
two occasions has the appeals board gone out to the field. 

Mr. Gatvin. And that involves a very small percentage of the cases. 
The number that get up to the appeals board is limited, as are the occa- 
sions when they go out into the field. In the vast number of cases of 
people who live outside the District of Columbia, they just do not get 
a hearing because it 1s too expensive for them to travel. 

It is, as you say, not a good situation, and we are aware of that. 
We also think there will be a saving, because the time involved in 
terminating a case is kind of an indefinite thing, and the time taken up 
with correspondence before terminating it invariably drags them out. 
So we feel there will be quite a saving as well as good and prompt 
service to the employees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TYPE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. Denton. Do you ever have a hearing of those cases in the 
Federal courts / 

Mr. Dopson. The way the law is now constituted, it calls for an 
administrative type of hearing. 

Mr. Garvin. It does. I was just thinking of the broad point as to 
whether it would be wise to amend the law and put them in there. 
I guess we would just add to the administrative load, and in some of 
the Federal courts the backlog of cases is quite big. I know where 
I come from the backlog would run about a year or so. 

I urge most emphatically that the increase requested for this pur- 
pose be approved so that we can begin, in a small way, the decentral- 
ization of this Bureau, then we can come before you later with definite 
facts such as the average amount of time in settling cases on a de- 
centralized basis versus a centralized one, and such other pertinent 
data as may be developed, as you suggest. 

The appeals board for reviewing and hearing appeals of Federal 
employees as a result of claims adjudicated has a large backlog of 
work and we will not be able to improve our record here without 
some additional staff. 

In closing I want to say that the past year has been one of very hard 
work for our entire Department. I believe the program ahead of us, 
as [ have attempted to high light it, indicates a continued high level 
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of activity and work in the Department. I assure the committee 
that we will give our full attention to getting the greatest value for 
each dollar appropriated and used. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUND 


On page 2 of your statement you report that during the current 
year you received a national defense appropriation of $2 million for 
special work under the defense mobilization program. I realize that 
we held a special hearing on that last year. It is not included in this 
appropriation and the request in the President’s budget for this activ- 
ity for 1953 will get a hearing, I presume, from this committee at a 
later date. But what I would like is for you to supply for the record a 
breakdown of that $2 million, showing under what divisions of the 
Department of Labor it was expended and what they did. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Functions of the Department under the Defense Production Act and distribution 
of funds for 1952 


The Department has responsibility for meeting most effectively the labor needs 
of defense industry and essential civilian employment under the defense pro- 
gram. The 1953 requirements for the agency are included in a proposed supple- 
mental appropriation, under proposed legislation. 


1. Office of the Secretary—_-- ast Sa ST Pom Cee oe nome nwnee $196,000 
Staff services are rendered to national manpower committees, 
including analysis of recommendations, and provision is made for 
increased general services owning to the Department’s share in 
the defense effort. 
2. Defense Manpower Administration___....--___-__-___-__._._._.._.-_. 180,000 
Direction is furnished in the development of plans, policies, and 
programs for meeting defense manpower requirements, and con- 
tinuous appraisal is made of all factors that bear on the manpower 
program. In addition, coordination is given to the operation of ap- 
proved programs. 
3. Bureau of Labor Standards___-__- ee erates Fie ena ere 
To conserve manpower through industrial accident prevention, 
additional technical safety personnel is being assigned to State la- 
bor departments; a special safety program keyed to high hazard 
defense operations is being developed; and safety training courses 
are being conducted for engineers, supervisors, and workers. 
4, Bureau of Apprenticeship... opal ae 781, 000 
To meet the needs for industrial skills in the defense production 
program, training service is provided to defense industry with par- 
ticular emphasis on training on the job; critical occupations are 
determined ; and training needs for defense industry are identified. 
5. Bureau of Employment Security __ ; ee i —_ 565, 000 
Increased emphasis is placed on adjusting employment service 
procedures to defense manpower requirements: handling the 
greatly expanded workload on the interstate clearance system: 
and promoting the most productive use of manpower. ; 
6. Bureau of Labor Statistics. __ : : : 109, 000 
To provide data on manpower needs of the defense program 
projections of labor requirements are prepared for munitions and 
defense supporting industries and for key occupations: emnloy- 
ment, hours, and capacity utilization of the critical metal working 
industries are analyzed at the request of the National Production 
Authority; and data are developed through the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus regarding the working-age population essential to manpower 
analysis. 
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vg UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL FOR INCREASED DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
Mr. Foearry. Did that mean an increased workload on your regular 
staff? Did you assume some of the responsibilities of the defense effort 
: with your regular staff, with funds appropriated for the regular staff 
4 in 1952? 
sa i Mr. Dopson. What we have attempted to indicate in the relationship 
for ; of the defense effort to the work of the Department is that practically 
se r all work of the Department is concerned with the defense mobilization 
this ‘ effort. 
tiv. ‘ Now, for example, in the Bureau of Apprenticeship we have a long- 
i gil : term program to have the apprentices become journeymen—there is a 
Re : need of a step-up in the training. The defense allocation is used for 
é the two purposes: First, to strengthen and speed up the program; and 
” second, the promotion of short-term skill- -improvement training. 

In the Bureau of Labor Standards, we have additional staff which 
numbers 27 in the defense appropriation. These 27 are in the reduc- 
tion of industrial accidents program and supplement the regular staff 

roreem which this committee approved for us, 
AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN 1952 
needs 
- pro- . . aay pice. 
ae. Mr. Focarry. What did you request for 1952 for defense activities ? 


Mr. Dopson. It was in the neighborhood of $4,000,000. 
5 000 Mr. Focarry. And you got $2,000,000 # 
’ ; Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. So you are actually doing about 50 percent of the 
work for which you originally requested funds / 
Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. It has curtailed the amount of work we could 


), 000 : 
perform. 
Mr. Focarry. Have you assumed any of that load with your regular 
st oi 
Mr. Dopson. Well, for example, the efforts in the safety program, 
000 the accidents prevention program, the number of staff paid from 


regular funds compared with the staff from defense needs constitutes 
one effort to reduce accidents. 
Mr. Focarry. And there is no way you can give me a breakdown ? 
Mr. Dopson. I can give the number of people paid from defense 
000 effort and those paid from the regular. 
Mr. Focarry. Working on defense activities? 
Mr. Dopson. And when the Bureau of Labor Standards appears we 
can tell you practically how many industries we could cover from the 
, 000 regular appropriation and from the defense appropriation. 
AREAS OF MANPOWER SURPLUS 


Mr. Focarry. You go to some length, Mr. Secretary, to speak of the 
mobilization program we have, especially in » these defense areas and 
defense activities. You say there are about 1,700,000 unemployed as 
of December 1951, and that it will be necessary to draw extensively 
upon reserve groups of the population such as housewives without 
young children and retired workers and the handicapped. You also 
say there are five areas in the country where labor shortage is imped- 
ing production—Savannah River area, the lowa-I]linois Quad Cities, 


. 000 
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San Diego, Hartford, and Wichita—and you have 18 major areas in 
which surpluses exist. Will you put these in the record? 

Mr. Garvin. We can supply them for the record. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


Mavor AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL Lasor SURPLUS 


Brockton, Mass. New York, N. Y. Flint, Mich. 

Fall River, Mass. Altoona, Pa. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lawrence, Mass. Scranton, Pa. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lowell, Mass. Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Manchester, N. H. Pa. Tex. 

Providence, R. I. Asheville, N. C. Laredo, Tex. 

Atlantic City, N. J. Detroit, Mich. 


CHANNELING DEFENSE WORK CONTRACTS TO AREAS OF SURPLUS MANPOWER 


Mr. Fogarry. It seems this is a problem that has been with us for 
some time and has affected me, personally, in the State I come from 
and I suppose every other Member of Congress in these 18 major 
areas Where surplus exists. I do not know anyone who has taken 
any steps to channel defense work into these 18 major areas even 
though the problem has been with us some time. 

Mr. Garvin. I believe Mr. Wilson has received a decision from 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Tyson. We helped prepare the material in order to get the legal 
decision on the award of contracts from the Comptroller General. 
The opinion was obtained through Mr. Wilson’s office. It is a pre- 
requisite to the policy which the Department advocates. 

Mr. Garvin. That is the one definite step. 

Mr. Fogarry. I know of that order that was issued in the past 
week but I do not think that is going far enough. It seems to me 
a lot of talk has been going on about what we should do but nothing 
concrete has ever come out of the conversations I have had with the 
Defense people. The Defense organization and the people I talk 
with in the Department of Labor all know it is a terrible situation 
and something should be done but to my knowledge no one has taken 
the lead to actually do anything about it. This order of Mr. Wilson’s 
might help and I hope it does. In our State during the last war we 
did go from the manufacture of jewelry items to the manufacture of 
defense items, but now we get the story that this shop does not have 
the necessary equipment or facilities to take subcontracts from the 
prime contractors, and so forth. If that is the case I think something 
could be done if someone would take the lead. What we are looking 
for is leadership in this program and I do not think we have had 
it in the past year from any Government agency. 

Mr. Dopson. Our office has been working very closely with the mili- 
tary and others doing what we can. There has been a lot of conversa- 
tion and discussion and we do not have authority to change the rules. 
We are trying to get the rules changed. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me if I was in a position like that that I 
could get those responsible for letting these contracts or for the alloca- 
tion of new machine tools to do something about these areas. We have 
the skilled labor, the buildings, and practically all of the facilities 
available but we may lack one screw machine.or something like that to 
fulfill the contract. It seems to me, if I were in a position like that, I 
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would get action from the military or whoever is responsible. 1 
would see that this plant got the machine where the skilled workers 
were. 

Mr. Tyson. I think when Bob Goodwin comes he will be able to 
give you some specific examples of what has been done. 

Mr. Garvin. The power of decision rests with Mr. Wilson in this, 
and, as I have the picture in my mind, it started out with the national 
policy that cleared all levels that the contract should go where the 
facilities and the labor force are. This opinion by GAO and Mr. Wil- 
son’s directive is about the first implementation of that. We have been 
fighting for this on all echelons. 

Mr. Focarry. But you must admit you have not got very far? 

Mr. Gatvtn. That is right. The only areas in which we can be ef- 
fective in even the smallest way is in the Davis-Bacon construction 
field. In the Walsh-Healey Act, which is the prevailing minimum, it 
may not affect it. These contracts flow into the low-wage areas and 
areas like New England where the wages are a little bit higher lose out. 
That is our direct authority. The rest is exhortation and in the highest 
quarters trying to carry our point; but the power of decision sits up in 
Mr. Wilson’s office and his decision is that it goes to the lowest bidder. 

That usually meant in many cases the man who paid the lowest 

rages. It also meant that the contract was given to the big manu- 
facturer who took it and he might decide that he would not put it 
at Detroit but would build a new plant down South where his costs are 
much cheaper. So the power of decision was not in the Labor Depart- 
ment. You are talking of leadership but IT want to assure you we have 
been acutely aware of this situation. 

When Frank Graham was sitting with Mr. Fleming and Mr. Good- 
win who heads the Bureau of Employment Security, they carried this 
point of getting the contracts in the places where the work was needed 
every chance they got. Now, it may not be much but it is the best 
thing we can do unless we can get some other suggestions. 

Mr. Tyson. The Secretary and Mr. Goodwin had meetings at 
Detroit. They met with labor and management officials there on this 
very question. In addition, as the Under Secretary said, at these 
labor-management meetings the Department of Labor has continually 
urged this very thing you are talking about. 


CONTRACTS WITH FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 


One item that is subsidiary: the Secretary was interested in a con- 
tract with the Federal prisons for blankets. We went into that in de- 
tail and tried to work out something to keep the contracts from being 
awarded to prisons when there was unemployment in an industry. 

Mr. Foearty. T know about that and T introduced a bill to affect the 
manufacturing of these goods last week. 

But Tam frankly very much disappointed in what has been accom- 
plished to date. Tt sems to me that if T were in your position and head 
of the Defense Mobilization Board T would find some way. somehow, 
of examining some of these contracts and if there is a shortage of a 
lathe or some machine in a plant that is keeping it from doing work 
under the contract, T think there could be some way of channeling 
these tools into these facilities in order to enable them to get a sub- 
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contract. I am not talking of prime contracts. I am talking of sub- 
contracts but we cannot even get action on that. 

Mr. Gatyvin. This job of getting the work to where the workers are 
located is something which our Defense Manpower Administration is 
devoted to. We are trying to break it every chance we get. The 
Secretary appealed to a manufacturer to put some of this work which 
they have in great big bundles where it was needed in Detroit rather 
than send it somewhere else. That was a straight appeal by a Cabinet 
officer. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all well and good for Detroit, but what about 
Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Scuwase. It is all over the country. 

Mr. Garvin. In the prison industries, we feel very strongly about 
that. I, personally, feel it is very desirable to rehabilitate our prison- 
ers but not at the expense of someone outside the walls. The time of 
use of these prisoners, as the preamble of the statute says, is when all 
our people are employed and not before. So, we feel strongly about 
the prison industry work ourselves. It is not only a blanket contract 
but one came up in New York dealing with consumer material we 
had a year ago. 

We hoped something could be done to bring it under control. 

Mr. Heprick. Don’t you believe something should be done to utilize 
the labor where there is a surplus of labor? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. It is an absolute waste of manpower when we 
need manpower more than we need any other commodity, steel, papees, 
or anything else. It is a waste because it is there ready to work. 


ATTEMPT TO ACQUIRE CONTRACTS IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Heprick. The chamber of commerce in my town has tried every 
way to get a defense contract. We made a survey of four or five 
counties and we found several thousand out of work. 

Mr. Garvin. If someone will give us the power to put contracts 
where the labor is you will see a major improvement in the unem- 
ployment problem. We worked with great devotion to get through 
our national policy on manpower. This was a year and half ago and 
we had agreement on the committee that the work should go to where 
the labor was. And the statute on Government purchases cut right 
across it and continued to give it to the lowest bidder. 

We have been working very hard in the inner circles trying to get 
this thing changed. 

Mr. Denton. I am very interested in this problem. In my district 
they have automobile workers and about a year ago they got word 
they were going to be let out first. They had a big meeting. There 
was a meeting at the same time up here. At that time one witness 
was complaining in a meeting in the House Office Building. He spoke 
about one concern where the Government had helped build tanks in 
Detroit and the firm was going to keep the old business on a stand-by 
basis and in another town they were building another tank plant. 
They told us at the meeting that the thing was for the men to go out 
and get business themselves. They had Government officials there. 
They said, “Sharpen your pencil and go out and bid.” But we found 
that even though they were the lowest bidder that still does not get the 
contract. 
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It is a substantial firm all equipped to do the business and well 
equipped financially. They were the low bidder but the Government 
did business with the other. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me it is not your program. It is the pro- 
gram of the procurement agencies. 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. But we are glad to get the facts and 
we would like to get the facts. You are right—the power of decision 
is with Mr. Wilson and Mr. Small and the Defense Establishment, not 
with us. I just want to assure you our voice is strong and healthy. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has not been strong enough. 

Mr. Gatvin. It has not been as effective as we would have liked. 

Mr. Denon. I was in the field last year. The procurement offices 
like to have everything under one roof and the bidding problem is a 
big one for the little- business man. But we cannot put these small 
people out of business. 

Mr. Scuwase. And all big business was small business at one time. 

Mr. Denton. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. And I am satisfied, Mr. Denton, it is the same in my 
part of the country. 

Mr. Garvin. It was demonstrated that they could and would deliver 
capable work and perform the contracts capably. The man of whom 
I speak was in World War II and received awards and there is nothing 
wrong with them now. 


FACILITIES BUILT DESPITE AVAILABILITY OF FACILITIES ELSEWHERE 


Mr. Denton. With the shortage of steel, we surely should not be 
building new facilities when there are facilities available. 

Mr. Gavin. That, I understand, is happening, too. A big con- 
tractor builds a new plant and the manpower officials question. it. 
The contractor claims he has the right and says it is his business from 
there on. He produces the end product and that is one of the diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Focarry. They do not always build it with their own money. 

Mr. Gavin. You are right, Mr. Chairman. I do not know the de- 
tails. You can be sure we will do the maximum and if there is a 
particular case we will do the maximum to bring the work to the 
workers. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what you say in your statement but—— 

Mr. Scuwase. We want the tangible proof of it. 


REASONS FOR INEFFECTIVENESS IN BRINGING DEFENSE WORK TO LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Focarty. I think your approach is either not in the right di- 
rection or there is something wrong because you are not getting 
results. 

Mr. Tyson. I think the trouble is lack of power. 

Mr. Focarry. If you are not getting the results the way you are 
going I think you should change your course to get results some way. 
Suppose a contract is given to an airplane manufacturer—Curtiss or 
Vultee for instance. Isn't it true such manufacturers have received 
contracts many times on a negotiated basis and they did not have 
the facilities available to complete the contract and have gone out and 
added to their facilities with finances of the Federal Government ¢ 
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Mr. Gatvin. Yes, sir. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fogarry. Who is responsible for that / 

Mr. Garvin. The contract is given, of course, by the military. We 
assume it is one of their contracts. They got into another outfit which 
is not under us but under Mr. Wilson and get their amortization 
certificate you referred to. 

First, the contract is given and once it is given that means per- 
formance is left with the manufacturer and he has many obligations. 
One is to produce the goods. The other is to put the work where the 
labor force is; and it is still his decision, 

Mr. Focarry. Whose duty is it to give the certificate of amortiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Garvin. I believe that is under Mr. Fleischmann—one of the 
shops under Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you ever followed that up? 

Mr. Tyson. DPA. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you ever followed that source up? I am think- 
ing of getting this on a personal basis again. 

Mr. Garvin. I will pick up your rem: arks, Mr. Chairman. You said, 
“Follow it up.” Certainly Mr. Wilson is running the greatest depart- 
ment in Government. In the area in which we have the right to 
follow it up we do talk strongly. Tf they do give an amortization 
certificate then we contend it should put the work where the work- 
menare. We have the power to speak up but not the power of decision. 

Mr. Focarry. Apparently you have not had any success here. I 
am thinking of the case of one of the cities you mention where there 
is a shortage of labor that is hampering the defense effort. That is 
in Hartford, Conn. There is a big airplane manufacturing plant 
there and no help is available within a 50-mile radius. We had a 
shipbuilding plant built with Government funds by the Maritime 
Commission. That plant has now been sold but is lying idle in Rhode 
Island, 70 or 80 miles away. It seems to me that inste: ud of providing 
a certificate of necessity to this particular airplane company in Hart- 
ford they should insist that they go into the neighboring territory 
somewhere if the facilities are available. 

Mr. Garvin. Well, granting that certificate is the jurisdiction of 
another department. 

Mr. Foearry. It does not seem to me that much has been done along 
that line by the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Srewart. I think this is something Mr. Goodwin may want to 
talk about. There is an opportunity whereby the Defense Manpower 
has an opportunity to make itself heard. This gives us the oppor- 
tunity to speak up and we can put forward the reasons why the new 
facility ought not to be constructed in that particular case. But this 
argument can be overwhelined by all the other arguments introduced 
in the case. This is one of the things Mr. Goodman will want to have 
something to say. 

Mr. Gartvrx. We have a similar voice on this committee on alloca- 
tion of materials. 

Mr. Focarry. That voice has not been very loud. 

Mr. Garvin. It has been loud but not effective. 

Mr. Focarry. If it has been loud but not effective you should change 
the tone of your voice. I think you are ina position to do something 
but I am convinced you have not done what you should have done. 
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Mr. Gatvrn. Let me talk with the Secretary the first part of next 
week on that. 

Mr. Bussey. I have been listening to see if I could hear something 
specific that has been said to either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Fleming. 

You have not told us under what conditions you had the discus- 
sions nor what the arguments were and their answers. 

Mr. Garvin. Could we prepare on some of these cases an illustra- 
tive case for you. We would like todo it. For instance, in the alloca- 
tions field—in the certificate of necessity and the amortization field— 
some matters we have presented ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin should be able to do that. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes. And maybe we could give you something in 
advance, 

Mr. Fogarry. He has been in direct contact with this problem. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. And the people who serve on these various 
committees where our voice is put forward are under him. 

Mr. Busney. Are not matters of major importance discussed at 
some staff meetings at which you and some secretaries are present 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes, sir. And we go over them with Mr. Goodwin and 
he has the details and we will be glad to bring them up to you. But 
even on this Manpower Board our representative who sits on that 
Board is subordinate to the Secretary. That is the Fleming-Graham 
board. 


RECRUITMENT OF MANPOWER FROM LABOR SURPLUS AREAS FOR WORK OVERSEAS 


Mr. Focarry. There is another situation where we appropriate 
millions of dollars for the construction of Air Force bases overseas. 
Has there been any attempt by the Department to recruit that help 
from these areas where a surplus exists / 

Mr. Garvin. Frankly, I tell you that the general recruitment we 
are involved in at present includes jobs both here and overseas. But 
where there is a specific drive to a specific area or position—where men 
are wanted for Japan or Germany or to England, I would have to find 
out if we have specifically decentralized that. 

Mr. Tyson. I heard a discussion on that recently. Mr. Goodwin 
knows about. it. 

Mr. Gatvin. I know this, that a work order for recruitment would 
be decentralized. But as to whether on a job order for a particular 
airfield in Frankfurt, whether we would go to a particular place like 
Hartford to see what recruits we could get, that would be part of the 
administrative function and I would not know of it. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Do you want to speak of the problem regarding the 
importation of Mexican labor or will Mr. Goodwin ¢ 

Mr. Gatvin. I will be glad to speak about it. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, it is a problem at the present 
time and it isa peculiar problem. Is that correct / 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. It is. It is a very peculiar problem which 
represents our most dynamic need for workmen. The farmer wants 
workmen at a time when and a place where his crop needs harvesting. 
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He must have them or the crop fails. We must supply that labor. 
Our feeling is that we will need 200,000 from Mexico alone and there 
may be some 50,000 or 60,000 from the Bahamas, Puerto Rico, and 
Canada coming through. The Mexican 200,000 figure is a modest 
figure. Right now we, of course, are running out of money pending 
the passing of this penalty legislation. The penalty legislation is a 
penalty on the farmer for transporting, concealing and harboring 
wetbacks under certain conditions. 

As I understand, the President stated the position. He will not 
move for any negotiations until that law is passed. But anyway, we 
are in the position where our budget is running out and we had this 
force which we had to collect very rapidly back in September when 
you gave us the money to go ahead. If we now have to dispose of it, it 
will be three times as hard to get these men back. Some are Spanish- 
speaking. We give them 3 or -4 months’ work and then fire them all. 
That is our great problem. If we are to supply the American farmer 
with a work force he needs we will have to get set up rapidly. The 
real high point will be July 1 to 15. The high point is in the month of 
July and we may have to bring in 100,000. It 1s a stupendous job. 

Mr. Heprick. What kind of a law is it the Mexican Government, 
would like us to pass ? 

Mr. Garvin. The Mexican Government would like to have us pass a 
law placing a penalty on the farmer for transporting, harboring, and 
concealing a wetback as illegal. A. wetback is a Mexican who crosses 
the horder illegally. 

Frankly, the Mexican Government has asked for a law placing the 
penalty on the farmer for employing. That is different from harbor- 
ing and concealing and transporting. The bill is under full dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us about the legislation as it stands today. 

Mr. Scuware. What is the law now ? 

Mr. Gatvrx. The law now permits us to bring in these Mexicans. 
Under this revolving fund we can charge the farmer $15 per work- 
man and in addition we have the administrative fund for staff and 
other expenses. We have safeguards to assure that no domestic labor 
is available and that the bringing in of the Mexicans must not tend 
to depress the level of labor standards or the rights of labor. 


EXPIRATION OF AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Mr. Focarry. I think we ae the particulars with regard 
to wages. When does the present agreement with Mexico expire / 

Mr. Garvin. On February 11. "The agreement expires February 
i1 and that is the time we are talking about. But in actuality we 

cannot contract for any more workers under the situation now. There 
is a 6-week minimum contract that takes it back before February 
{1 and I believe that is December 29. To be of the maximum service 
io the farmer, we did work out an arrangement with the Mexican 
Government to permit a contract there until January 11 or 12. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money have we spent and if this agree- 
ment runs out February 11, where do we stand and what do we stand 
to lose ? 

Mr. Dopson. May I make a suggestion that on the farm details of 
the estimate, Mr. Goodwin could answer that. 
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BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. First tell us what you requested a year ago. 

Mr. Dopson. Slightly over $3,000,000 to carry out the law. 

Mr. Fogarry. For how many positions? 

Mr. Dovson. There would be roughly 400 permanent positions sup- 
ported by some 300 temporaries. At one time I remember saying we 
would have something over 700 people in the program. There was 
provided $1,287,500. 

Mr. Fogarry. For how many positions ? 

Mr. Dopson. That has taken care of 285 permanent positions and 
some 200 temporaries we have had. We have had as many as 500 at 
cne time on the payroll. The moneys will run out about February 
“8. The $1,287.500 will run out about February 28—it will last us 
through then. The agreement expires February 11. Then we have 
15 days in which to get the Mexicans back. If we do not have an 
extension of the agreement and supplemental funds it means we must 
disband this organization that now consists of five labor camps on 
the Mexican border with housing, feeding, and transportation facili- 
ties where we can accommodate as many as 1,000 a night in sleeping 
accommodations. We have five recruiting centers in Mexico but I 
think at the present time only two of them are operating and we have 
a standy-by force in those centers. We expect our business to start 
up again if the agreement is renewed. 

The problem that confronts us is that if we run out of money on 
February 28 and we have to close shop, and all our employees now 
have been given a temporary notice of separation, and if there should 
be some temporary legislation enacted in the next 30 to 60 days, we 
will have suspended our trained employees, closed up our shops and 
then we will have to start over again. It was one tremendous job to 
get this operation under way last year because, when the act was 
finally passed, we really had passed the peak season for bringing them 
in but all the farmers were pressuring us to get Mexicans in overnight 
and we used all the pressure we could to set up these camps and refer 
the men and we did bring in 150,000 Mexicans since last September. 

Mr. Heprick. I think you did an excellent job. 

Mr. Gavin. I think so far as bringing in the number of workers 
are concerned it was a very good job. 


STATUS OF RENEWAL AGREEMENT AND STAND-BY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. Where do we stand now as to this renewal agree- 
ment and this proposed legislation / 

Mr. Dopson. The new agreement as I understand it depends upon 
the enactment of this new legislation. 

Mr. Garvin. The subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
is working on a draft as of last Friday. Maybe they reported it to 
the main committee this week. The House Judiciary Committee is 
working on the matter but has not any bill in final form before it. 
The bill before them was transmitted from the White House in- 
formally and there was a letter sent by the Department of Justice 
which was most concerned with this bill since it primarily was an 
immigration bill. There was a letter from Justice carrying the opin- 





ion of the executive branch saying in substance it was the administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Focarry. So if that legislation is not passed there will be no 
agreement / 

Mr. Dopson. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Fogarty. And this program will come to an end as of Febru- 
ary 11 this year and all your personnel would be terminated Feb- 
ruary 28% 

Mr. Dopson. I will say, “Yes sir, or shortly thereabouts.” 

Mr. Focarry. If that legislation i is then passed sometime after the 
ist of March and the ¢ agreement is reaneenedl it is going to mean then 
that it will cost this Government more dollars than it would have if 
we could have kept the present organization going / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. Our estimate was that for a little over 
$100,000 a month we could keep it going and if there should be 1 or 2 
months to adjust it it means $100,000 or $200,000 to keep the organi- 
zation going. 

Mr. Scuwase. In stand-by status? 

Mr. Heprick. And what will it cost you to reopen and start all 
over again ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. It will cost plenty. It is difficult to say. Some of the 
facilities we have obtained were some we might not get back again. 
In El Centro we were able to lease the fairgr ounds. They want to 
get us out of there and we are in a bad position to do any negotiating. 
It is known pretty much over the country, the instability of this 
program. 

Mr. Garvin. What is actually happening there is there are a bunch 
of growers that are willing to construct the center for us. I know the 
situation is similar in Nogales, Ariz., where they are willing to go 
ahead because we do not have any funds for this. They will build 
and rent it to us but they are holding up to see what is happening here. 

Mr. Denton. Will you get that legislation through by February 28% 

Mr. Dopson. There is legislation on the books that will permit a 
stand-by amount—the basic legislation that sets up this Mexican 
importation program will cover that. It is the problem of the Mexi- 
can Government not being willing to enter into an agreement. 

Mr. Denton. There are not many requests in here for that ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right because we have no supplementals we are 
requesting for this year in this justification. But there is pending 
with the Bureau of the Budget a requested supplemental for this. 

Mr. Danton. What happens to this $1,000,000 ? 

Mr. Dopson. It is intact. We have done a job of charging the 
farmers for the items they are supposed to pay for. 

Mr. Scuwane. And collecting. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. In such a way that we have $1,000,000 to 
turn back to the Treasury. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. You have that $1,000,000 but when this legislation 
was passed on the floor of the House IT do not think many Members 
realized it would require an appropriation for 700 positions for the 
Department of Labor. We went all through these appropriations and 
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cut out what we could and then in a weeks’ time legislation was passed 
which required 700 employees to administer. 

Mr. Dopson. Our original estimate would show 400 permanent 
positions and at some time during the year we would have had a total 
payroll of 700 including temporary employees. 

Mr. Gatvin. Mr. Chairman, I think in these 10 centers you will find 
the staffs composed of terribly hard-working people. I think I am 
the only person who has been out to all 10. 

Mr. Heprick. What is the average employment in each one / 

Mr. Dopson. It will depend. 

Mr. Garvin. I think 30 or 40. I think at Harlingen the force is 
about 8O at the peak. I am speaking generally. These men awaken 
the people at the work center at night as a train will go out at 2 a.m. 
This is almost every morning and they will work day and night. 
These young girls performing stenographic duties work in a great big 
barn-like place. I was there and saw the hardest working and longest 
hours of work performed in the service of the Government by both the 
American personnel and the Mexican personnel we have hired down 
there. The number of personnel we have devoted to work in the center 
will step up, too. In July of this year, we will have to meet the peak 
load. 

July 1 will come in with a tremendous demand. We will be push- 
ing through 1,000 to 2,000 a day—but it will rise to 4,000 or 5,000 
along the Rio Grande and that center will literally have to work day 
and night, sir, July 1 to July 15 or 20, 

Mr. Denton. What has that law cost to administer? 

Mr. Dopvson. $1,287,500 through February 28. We expect we will 
be broke on February 28. 

Mr. Denton. Why should not these Mexican laborers pay that ad- 
ministrative cost / 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Congressman, you understand that the farmers 
pay the cost of transportation, feeding, and housing but not the cost 
of Federal personnel ? 

Mr. Denton. That is part of transportation ? 

Mr. Dopson, No sir. The revolving fund will run $3,000,000 or 
$4,000,000 during the year. 

There is one other point if we have to terminate these emplovees. 
A good many of them speak Spanish and it is difficult to get the kind 
of employees you want who can speak both languages. If we termi- 
nate thtis program the employees who have gone from tthis country 
down there will return and they will not want to go back down. 

Mr. McVerieu. We have to pay their transportation up here and 
pay their expenses back down. 


APPROPRIATION AVAILABLE TO OFFICE OF SECRETARY FOR 1952 


Mr. Foegarry. Now in connection with your over-all budget—the 
1952 actual appropriation was $1,350,000 ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right for the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that include the supplemental pay act increase / 

Mr. Dopson. No sir. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF PAY ACT INCREASE 


Mr. Fogarty. I notice your estimate cost of the pay act is $101,763. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right for 1952. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are absorbing $21,763 of the pay act in- 
crease ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarry. So you are requesting an $80,000 supplemental for 
pay act increase. I notice a transfer from the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the farm work implementation program, $24,000? What 
is that? 

Mr. Dopson. At the time we requested this appropriation to have 
the Mexican importation program we put what money we needed in 
the Department in a single appropriation estimate. The Secretary’s 
office and solicitor’s office must perform some service so, to make a 
single presentation, we include them all in one estimate and we are 
now transferring the moneys to the proper places where they belong. 
This covers facilitating employees in the duplicating section «nd 
there is one additional telephone operator. 


BUDGET TOTAL FOR 1953 


Mr. Focarry. The total would be $1,454,000 in 1952 and you are 
asking for $1,417,400 in 1953? 

Mr. Dopson. Correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Which shows a reduction of $36,600 ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And then you show 27 positions in executive direction 
which remain the same. Fourteen in international labor which also 
is the same for 1953. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. In administrative service you show a reduction of 
$35,868 and a reduction in personnel from 246 to 236? 

Mr. Dopson. Six of those positions are in the office of the Director 
of Personnel and the other four in the general service activity, mail, 
duplicating services; and the four in the duplicating service are at- 
tributed to the savings in man-days as a result of the curtailment in 
leave. 


BACKGROUND OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Galvin, I want to ask you a few questions about 
yourself. Specifically, how long have you been Under Secretary of 
Labor? 

Mr. Garvin. Since March 1949; roughly 3 years. 

Mr. Scuwase. Very briefly, what is your background? Where 
were you before that ? 

Mr. Garvin. I was in the law business in Boston with the largest 
law firm in New England, handling particularly corporate matters, 
financial matters, and so forth. 

Mr. Scuwase. For a number of years? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir; from 1932 until 1941, until I was brought into 
the service under my Reserve commission, and I spent 5 years in the 
service, including a year at the front, three-hundred-odd days at the 
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front, and came out as a lieutenant colonel. I was G-3, Operations 
Chief of the Armored Division, and collected more than my quota of 
what you get in the way of decorations, and so forth. I then went 
back into the law business in Boston again, and since 1949 have been 
here in Washington, of course, in the Labor Department. 

Mr. Scuwase. You have not been what we refer to as a career 
Government employee ? 

Mr. Garvin. No, sir; nor did I ever hold any public office. I par- 
ticipated quite extensively in public affairs, like the community funds 
and so forth, in my own town—very extensively, as a matter of fact. 


EXPANDED BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. Scuwase. I notice you gave a lot of emphasis in your statement 
to the apprenticeship training program. Near the bottom of page 7, 
you say: 

The program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship has been stepped up through 
the availability of defense funds to enable it not only expand and intensify its 
work on the development of apprenticeship programs, but also to aid industry 
in the development of skill-improvement programs involving short-term training 
periods. 


INCREASE IN HIGH-PAID EMPLOYEES 


Then you devote considerably more space to that same subject. I 
will ask you if it is not a fact that in stepping up this program there 
has been a tendency for it to be stepped up in the higher pay levels 
or within the higher levels rather than down at the service level. 

Mr. Gavin. Maybe it would be better if both Mr. Dodson and I 
would answer the question, if you would permit us. 

Mr. Scuwase. Anyone, so long as I get the reply. 

Mr. Dopson. In our regular appropriation estimates we have a 
total of 448 positions, of which 58 are in Washington and the re- 
mainder being in the field. Those field employees are stationed around 
at various points throughout the country. They have approximately 
100 local offices, so that there would be one and two men at those 
local offices. Their salary level is not a high level; it is around 9’s, 
11’s and 12’s. 


EXPLANATION OF PERSONNEL CURTAILMENT AT SERVICE LEVEL 


Mr. Scuwane. Just to make it more specific, I think I have observed 
there has been a curtailment in personnel at what I call the service 
level. I mean the State and localities. That has been true in Okla- 
homa, T know. 

Mr. Dopson. When we first received our defense allotment, it pro- 
vided for a larger staff than we can now carry under the present de-’ 
fense allotment, so that we did have to have some adjustments down- 
ward as a result of reducing the defense appropriation. 

Mr. Scuwane. I am reading from a letter from one who has given 
me a report on the situation down there: 

You will note in the above that there remain and are listed above all of them 
who are employed there. There are 10 apparently throughout the entire State, 
and they are all located in Oklahoma City and Tulsa now. 
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Then he says: 

You will note in the above there remain on the Oklahoma staff four appren- 
ticeship representatives and two clerk-stenographers. This is exactly the num- 
ber of permanent positions we had in the State on July 26, 1946. Since July 26, 
1946, we have developed and are now servicing another additiontional appren- 
ticeship system and have also been saddled with the responsibility for the skill- 
improvements program and international industrial training program, 

It is now difficult for us to keep abreast of the requests for our services. I 
feel reasonably sure that the condition which prevails in Oklahoma is no ditfer- 
ent from the condition in other States. 

I would like to point out that in 1946 we had one office with one field man in 
the case of Oklahoma City and one field man and one man in Chickasaw. At 
this time we have one man and one secretary at Oklahoma City and one man 
in Tulsa. It has later proven this was not an economical means of operation, 
since it was impossible to equally divide the work load of the State and the of- 
fices in Mexico and Chickasaw were closed and the personnel moved to Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. It was understood the offices were closed not because of a 
lack of demand for our services in the respective territories but because we did 
not have an adequate staff to continue those services. 

I have understood when the appropriations were not as large as had been re- 
quested or considered necessary by the Department that there had been a cur- 
tailment at those lower levels. 

That is what Iam trying to get you to address yourself to. 

I might point out that this comes from someone down there in the 
service Who ought to know what the situation is and the correctness of 
his statement. 

Mr. Dopson. That is true. In connection with developing the or- 
ganization to meet the defense needs, the stafling has been carried out 
in connection with the work the Bureau had of meeting the must needs 
for the defense effort. In that development, as I said, we had to con- 
sider how much should be payable from the defense appropriation, 
which has since been curtailed. It was over 200 jobs we had at one 
time, and we have curtailed it to 162, and we had to make adjustments. 

Now, there is a further curtailment as a result of this new leave law 
which the Bureau of the Budget has used more or less as a formula 
in the establishment of our estimates, that there is a saving of 6 man- 
days leave in each position, and the apprenticeship service will lose 
nine positions as a result of the amended Leave Act. 

So as these different cuts come into the picture, the operating people 

| 9 | S | ] 
try to make adjustments where they will be the least felt by the needs 
of the program. 

Mr. Scuwase. [ just want to comment at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
that the service that has been rendered by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training and the apprenticeship program personnel down our 
way is one of the most popular of any of the activities that have been 
‘arried on by the Departament of Labor. And generally speaking it 
has been handled in a manner very satisfactory both to labor and 
employers, and they feel down our way that perhaps there has been 
a curtailment at what I call the service level in cutting the cloth to fit 
the pattern, perhaps, but that the cutting off should have been “up- 
here-wise” rather than “down-there-wise.” That is the general feel- 
ing, and T throw that out here for your suggestion. If anything can 
be done along that line, I think it should be done. 

Mr. Dopson. As budget officer for the Department, I will say that 
I will look into it and see that the allocation, as far as we can deter- 
mine, is proper for Oklahoma. 
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Mr. Scuware. I am only using Oklahoma as an illustration. The 
service has been adequate and satisfactory so far as the quota is con- 
cerned, and we are not complaining in the least about that, and the 
personnel has been satisfactory as far as I know. But there has been 
a curtailment of that service and the personnel there and we felt that 
the curtailment should have been up the line rather than down there. 
I hope I make that plain. 

Mr. Dovson. Yes, sir. I assure you there are some places where we 
would like to have additional staff. 

Mr. Scuwane. We would, too, but we will probably get along with 
what we have if we have been treated like everybody else; but we do 
not want to feel that you folks kept the money up here and did not 
let them have it down there at the service level. 

Mr. Dopson. We certainly want to keep the money where it is 
most needed. 

Mr. Scuwane. That is what we should all strive to do. 

Mr. Gauvrn. I will review Mr. Dodson’s statement and check with 
him and look into that. You are dead right that this field organiza- 
tion, where every bit of work is put in at the plant level, brings more 
effort on the part of a great many people, labor snd management, so 
that every dollar we can put into the service level by way of employees 
is very valuable in this particular job. 

Mr. Scuwapr. My idea is there is where it should be put in and 
there is where it will do the most good. 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwapse. Those people know the problems better than you can 
know them up here, if I can say that with all due deference. They are 
dealing with them night and day. 

Now, then, a lot of your statement was devoted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its activities, and perhaps for my special benefit 
to some extent, and T feel like saying I am flattered to that extent. 
But I think I had better wait until we get to that item in the hearings 
for a further exploration of that subject. 

I want to join the chairman in what he stated this morning about 
the effort that I think possibly needs stepping up on the part of the 
Department of Labor, to assert itself in favor of utilizing labor where 
it is available and can be utilized by a proper distribution and alloca- 
tion of new industrial activities. 

Mr. Garvin. Thank you, and we will feel that has the very strong 
backing of this committee, to intensify our efforts even in the limited 
field that we have. 

Mr. Scuwase. I want to join the chairman on that. I think his 
language is reasonably clear on the subject, too. 

Mr. Gatvin. I feel we have your support; so if we talk too loud and 
toc long, at least it is with the backing of the committee. 


TOTAL AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Scuwase. Now, I want to ask you how much you requested of 
the Bureau of the Budget for 1953—first as to the over-all amount. 
Mr. Dopson. $299,191.499. 


95258-—52 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


Mr. Scrwase. What did you request of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, if you can give that 
separately / 

Mr. Dopson,. $2,853,978. 

Mr. Scuwase. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Galvin, in your statement you give an estimate of 
150,000 Mexican workers imported into the United States during the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MEXICAN LABORERS THAT REMAIN IN COUNTRY 
ILLEGALLY 


Mr. Bussey. How many of those 150,000 will remain in the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. I might say that is from September, actually, until 
today. We call it fiscal 1952. 

At the present writing there will be none here; at least we will re- 
turn all by the 28th of February, this month. Now, as to how many 
will do what we call skip and disappear up to Detroit or somewhere 
else—is that what you refer to 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Ganvin. I really do not know at this writing. It is kind of an 
educated guess, but IT can tell vou that we have one town in Texas 
which has a very fine farm association that took 13.000 workers, and 
their skips of all types ran about 12 or 13 percent. Now, some of those 
went back across the border, and some went to other places. I do not 
know whether I could give you anything other than a sheer estimate as 
to the number that skip. If vou want to, we will get together with 
Immigration and try to work up as good a figure as we can. It may be 
a percentage figure would be more helpful, or we will give you the 
actual numbers, because the number we would bring in will vary. It 
will be higher next year. Would that help? 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate the actual figure and then the per- 
centage along with it. 

Mr. GaAtvin. We will try to get that. 

(The information requested 1s as follows :) 

Out of the 150.000 workers contracted under Public Law 7S, we estimate that 
as of December 31, 1951, 3,800 had skipped or abandoned their contracts. This 
represents 2.5 percent. It is not possible to determine how many are still illegally 
in the United States. However, we are confident that a number returned directly 
to Mexico. 

Mr. Bussey. At least, there are quite a number that never go back 
to Mexico and who stay in the United States illegally 

Mr. Garvin. Yes, sir. There are a number even now who stay in the 
United States and never go back, under our importation program. 


CONTROL EXERCISED UNDER PROGRAM TO MINIMIZE ILLEGAL ENTRY FROM 
MEXICO 


Mr. Bussey. Is it not a part of the program to see that these laborers 
go back to Mexico? 

Mr. Ganvin. Yes, sir—very definitely, sir. We have a very precise 
system for the men, after their contract is fulfilled, to be returned to 
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our folks by the farmer, and they are turned right over to United 
States Immigration, and the Mexicans are trans ported back to their 
homes. That is a ver y definite system, but the thing we cannot over- 
come is the Mexican worker who picks up his hat after dark, walks 
out in the road, and disappears. He looks just like an American in 
many cases, and many of them are Mexican-Americans in that ares 
of the country. So he just disappears entirely. He, however, is ony 
part of a large number who come from across the border. 

I think the greatest number that escape into the lower levels of 
the industrial system are men who just cross the border illegally and 
keep on walking, because the very fact that a Mexican worker has a 
contract and the farmer needs him in his work is a deterrent to his 
walking out; whereas the fellow who comes illegally across the border 
and works for a little while just skips when he wants to. So I think 
you will find there are less skips gomg north under this program 
than there are illegal crossings of the border and skipping out, per- 
centagewise as well as totals. 

Mr. Bussey. Has anything been done, to your knowledge, to re- 
duce this to a minimum 4 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir. Under the system, the farmer is supposed to 
notify us when a man skips. We have a representative of the Immi- 
gration Service right at our center, and theoretically the system is 
alerted that that man is to be apprehended and sent back across the 
border or punished for skipping. Once he skips out of his contract, 
under our system, he is deemed to be illegally within the country, and 
he is picked up and moved right out, the same as if he came in 
illegally. 

Mr. Bussey. Provided you can apprehend him. 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes, sir. That is the nub of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Are these men fingerprinted when they come across 
the border é 

Mr. Gatvin. Yes, sir; they are fingerprinted. It is the thumb, 
which is adequate enough, and then there is a photograph. And we 
have another little thing that may or may not help. We thought it 
would help. We now give them discharge certificates in which it is 
stated that he is a good worker and conformed in every way, the 
idea being if the man gets one of those, he is a likely candidate for 
next year’s work, and that is a little deterrent to skipping more or 
Jess over the United States. 

If there is any other item anybody can think of which would cut 
down what you are talking about, it would be a great help to us. 
We have been befuddled by it ourselves. 

Mr. Bussey. 1 was thinking of some method wheréby they could 
be checked on when they appear some place else for employment. All 
of these Mexic ans do not look like Americans. 

Mr. Garvin. That is correct, except along the border and for maybe 
20) miles there is a great Mexican-American population. And once 
they take off the blanket and put on a tie, they look quite a bit lke 
sont of the other Americans there; so they get about a 200-mile start 
before they look a little different. Then, even at that, they get into 
places like restaurants and into sweeping the floors at factories, where 
the work is done by a good many Americans who are from Mexico 
and so forth. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do they carry any kind of registration or identifica- 
tion cards ¢ 

Mr. Garvin. They have a card from us that permits them to be in 
the country on the farm. And a great many of them carry their own 
military papers which indicate they are citizens of Mexico, which is 
the contrary of what they want to prove when they do go to Detroit. 
But they necessarily do not carry any evidence of American citizen- 
ship, because they do not have it, such as a birth certificate. 

What the solution would be, I do not know. It would probably 
be in the area you are hitting at now. It would probably mean that 
you would have to pass a statute requiring every employer in the 
United States not to employ anybody unless he has a birth certificate 
or something else was furnished. There is not that requirement now. 
And then when you get to the age question, there are people who look 
very young, if you have a minimum age law which the employer is 
required to observe. But in this alien area there is not any Federal 
law. 

Mr. Bussey. What kind of card or certificate could be given this 
man so his last employer could be recorded on the back of it, and he 
would have to show that before he gained employment some place 
else? J am thinking now of something like our driver’s license in the 
State of Illinois. If you are fined for an offense, that is noted on the 
back of your driver’s license. If you are stopped again for a second. 
third, or fourth offense, the arresting officer and the judge before 
whom you appear will see that record on your card, and you must 
have that driver’s license with you at all times. 

Mr. Garvin. I agree with you, and I think something like that would 
be desirable to cut down the flow from Mexico. And from what little 
IT know about the Mexican authorities, I am sure they feel the same 
way, and if they could cut down the permanent flow of their people 
over into this country, they would. 

I think the difficulty is always under the Federal law. There may 
be some State laws requiring evidence of citizenship before you can get 
employment. I do not know of any at the moment. I would have to 
check. But the basic law is missing. 

Mr. Bussey. What I am trying to get now is what has been done in 
the way of suggesting statutes to prevent that. Has the Department of 
Labor made any recommendation to the Congress for legislation of 
any kind? 

Mr. Garvin. The answer to your question is that in this specific 
field of some identification for aliens the Department of Labor has 
done nothing so far. I will be glad to get a copy of the closest thing 
to it, which is*a bill we had up last year, as well as the immigration 
bill, so that you can see where the gap is. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not interested in the thing that is closest to it: T 
am interested in something concrete that has been recommended or 
accomplished to cut this out. I think it is a responsibility of the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Garvin. Well, T concur in that, and we will certainly give con- 
sideration to it after this inquiry, either to have a requirement under 
a Federal statute or for our Labor Standards Division to take it up 
with the State labor commissioners at their annual meeting, in which 
we would try to get a resolution through this body, which is purely 
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advisory, of requiring a birth certificate or some other evidence of 
citizenship before a person could be employed by any private indi- 
vidual in any of the States. That would seem to me to be the feasible 
way of doing it. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me the Department would come up here 
and ask for legislation. What is needed in this particular case of 
Mexican workers is legislation to plug up all of these loopholes. There 
are many places in the United States under present conditions where 
Mexican workers are needed to harvest the crops. But I believe if they 
do not want to tighten the reins so as to keep those men from staying 
here and not going back to Mexico after through with their services, 
that alone would be justification for me to vote against the bill when 
it comes up. 


PENALTIES FOR ILLEGAL ENTRY 


Mr. Focarry. Was not something proposed along that line in the 
original legislation ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes; last year. In the bill that came up a proposal 
was made that a penalty be applied to the person employing an illegal 
entrant, and Congress turned it down. Both the Senate and the 
House turned it down. 

Mr. Buspey. What about a penalty on the worker ? 

Mr. Tyson. They claimed they were unable to identify these people 
who were here illegally. That was the theory on which it was turned 
down, I think. 

Mr. Garvin. There is a penalty on the worker. The illegal alien 
in the country has a penalty on him. I would have to refresh my 
memory, but I think the penalty is $2,000 and a year in jail. To be 
sure, when Immigration picks up somebody in the case of an alien, they 
do not prosecute him; they put him right back across the border, 
because our courts would be jammed. But there is a penalty on the 
alien, and we did suggest and urge very strongly everywhere that 
there be such a penalty on the employer for employing an alien ille- 
gally in the country. That was the Labor Department’s position. 

Mr. Busnry. Of course, that. makes it a one-way street—just put- 
ting it on the employer. 

Mr. Gauvin. There is a penalty on the illegal alien in this country, 
too, or the alien who is in here illegally. There is a penalty of a year 
in jail and $2.000 fine. There is a specific penalty there. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you have any information as to how many 
illegal aliens have been picked up and prosecuted and convicted under 
that law ? 

Mr. Gatvrx. That would come under Immigration. We would be 
glad to get it from them for you. 

Mr. Denton. I can tell you something about that. When I was 
on the Judiciary Committee, we had the question of a judgeship, and 
found that the court dockets in San Diego are just full of those wet- 
back cases. 

Mr. Bussey. Tam not talking about wetbacks. Wetbacks are those 
who come in generally by just walking across the river. Iam talking 
about people who come in legally under the program. 

Mr. Gatvrn. As soon as “they skip, they are illegal aliens them- 
selves. They are all the same kind of people. 
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Mr. Bussry. No; I won't concede that. One man is in here legally 
for temporary duty; ; the other man is in here illegally to begin with. 

Mr. Garvin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. So there are two entirely different classes of people 
here. 

Mr. Gavix. That is correct. There are two classes here to start 
off with, but once the man walks off the farm and breaks his contract 
and starts heading up the road so that clearly he has broken his con- 
tract, he is an illegal alien right then and there and the law applies 
to him. 

Mr. Bussey. Those are the ones in whom I am particularly in- 
terested. 

Mr. Tyson. In most cases they are unable to get a job because they 
have no social security card, and hardly any employer wants to hire 
a person who does not have a card with his social security number. 
That is the best protection, I think, up to the present time—that they 
cannot get a job unless they have a social security card. 

Mr. Garvin. We went further. Last year we tried to get a system 
established to catch all of them. The great bulk, the overwhelming 
bulk, in my opinion, of those who go up to Detroit and places like 
that are wetbacks who just cross illegally. I think you folks know 
this, but I asked Immigration how many places of crossing by Mexi- 
cans illegally there were into the United States, and they told me, 
“Well, the border in this instance is about 4,000 miles long, and divide 
that by the width of a man’s shoulders, and that is the number of pos- 
sible crossing places.” And with the Mexican population crowding 
with an ever-increasing number against our own border and because 
of various economic reasons, the great number that come across and 
get in our industrial machine are from the plain, ordinary illegal en- 
trants as distinguished from those people we bring in legally. 

As I say, we tried to get an employment law. The Labor Depart- 
ment pushed that vigorously and hard in every way. hat I sug- 
gest is the only way left to us to cut down the number of aliens who 
stay. which include not only Mexicans but also Canadians and all 
sorts of people who are illegally in the country as immigrants. There 
are probably Swedish, Trish, Italian, and everybody. The only other 
way I can think of is the suggestion I made that the States enact laws 
saying a birth certificate is required or even saying that the em- 
ployment of aliens is a crime on the part of the employer without 
a birth certificate. 

Mr. Busey. I do not want to take up any more of the time of the 
committee on that right now, but I am not too happy over the way 
it has been working. 


HEARINGS UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


There is another situation I would like to go into. That is some- 
thing that has been going on in the Department under the Fair 
Standards Act. I think the best way to get at it is to read two or 
three paragraphs of a letter I have received from a friend of mine. 
I might say this pertains more or less to the apprenticeship program 
in the glove manufacturing industry. And when I say “glove manu- 
facturing industry,” Tam talking about the work-glove manufacturers 
and not dress gloves. 
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Quoting from this man’s letter, he says: 

Since the Fair Labor Standards Act was passed in 1938, the work glove in- 
dustry has enjoyed the special learner regulations governing factory begin- 
ners, with the right to employ such beginners for a limited period at wages less 
than the statutory minimum. The necessity for such regulations was abun- 
dantly established at public hearings held in Washington in 1959.) From time 
to time since then the regulations have been amended and revised, but only 
following a public hearing at which a written record of the proceedings was 
made which could have served as the basis for judicial review. When the 
statutory minimum wage was raised to 75 cents per hour effective in January 
1950 another public hearing was accorded, resulting in the establishment of 
subminimum rates of pay which we regarded as excessive, but from which 
determination no review was sought. 

Early in the fall of 1951, the Subminimum Wage Branch of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division of the Department of Labor invited repre- 
sentatives of management and labor in the glove industry to confer with them 
in Washington concerning a proposal to revise the regulations by increasing 
the subminimum wage rates. The representatives of management insisted upon 
a publie hearing such as they have been accorded in the past and for a time 
it appeared that the right to such public hearing was recognized, although 
earnest efforts were made to induce management to compromise without the 
expense and delay which would be involved in a public hearing. Later, the 
officials changed their position and insisted that they could act without a publie 
hearing, 

Mr. William R. McComb is administrator of the Wage and Hour and Publie 
Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor and it is in his name that the 
eurrent program is being conducted, but the official in charge is Mr. Milton 
Brooks, Chief of the Subminimum Wage Branch of those divisions. 

There was recently published in the Federal Register a notice of intent to 
increase the sub-minimum wages, predicated upon a re-examination in the light 
of recent changes in wage levels, administrative experience in the operation of 
the regulations and after consultation with interested parties in the industry. 
We have requested a disclosure of the elements above referred to, but have been 
informed that the basic data is confidential. Accordingly, we are precluded 
from testing the basis upon which the Department proposed to act. We believe 
that public hearing is an essential element in the due process of law guaranteed 
under the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Scuwane. Are you familiar with that / 

Mr. Gatvin. No, sir: [am not, and I have checked with my asso- 
ciates here, sir. Possibly if vou will give us a chance to check ito 
that, it will be the best thing, because none of them are familiar with 
this particular case. Mr. MeComb will be here, too, sir, 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. McComb will be here Wednesday. 

Mr. Gatvin. Probably that is the best thing, sir. We don’t know 
anything specific about this. 

Mr. Bussey. I want the record to show that as far as my interest 
is concerned, it is not to suggest any ultimate changes that should or 
should not be made in the regulations. My interest js trying to ascer- 
tain why at this stage of the game there should not be public hearings 
on a situation of this kind when that has been the proper procedure 
in the past. 

Mr. Ganvin. Yes, sir: and we want to look into it, sir, in view of your 
letter, and if you will give us an opportunity, if you will want it 
quicker, we will try to get him up here tomorrow. 

Mr. Busrry. Having brought it up today, then, that will give Mr, 
McComb a little time to be prepared to bring in the answers when he 
appears before the committee. 

Mr. Gauvin. All right, sir, thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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FURTHER REFERENCE TO MEXICAN LABOR IMPORTATION 


Mr. Denton. I just want to ask him a couple questions. As I re- 
member it, under the law, when a Mexican laborer is brought into this 
country, the farmer who employs him pays the Government $15 to 
cover transportation. Does he feed him, too? 

Mr. Gaxvin. Yes, sir; transportation, feeds him, cost of food and a 
small amount of housing in the reception centers; no administrative 
expenses. 


ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT OF ADDITIONAL FEE TO MAKE PROGRAM SELF-SUPPORTING 


Mr. Denton. How much would that fee have to be raised so that 
it would take care of all expenses of the program ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. If we have 200,000 come in during the next year, let’s 
say, and we need in the neighborhood from $214 to $3 million ad- 
ministrative expenses, why, we would have to just about double the 
fee. The fee now, at the present time, is $15. It would have to be 
somewhere around $30. 

Mr. Denron. If they paid $30, the program would be self-support- 


LEGISLATION EXCLUDES COST OF ADMINISTRATION IN AMOUNT OF FEE 


Mr. Dovson. That is my quick estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any reason why the people who benefit from 
this service shouldn't pay all the expenses ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. It is my understanding that when the committee was 
enacting or studying the enabling legislation, that was the subject 
of quite a bit of discussion. They finally came out with the type of 
bill that they did. 

Mr. Denvon. I just talked with a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee; I walked through the tunnel with him. He said that when 
they enacted this, the thought was that it would be self-supporting. 
He was surprised that there was this large sum of money for adminis- 
trative expenses the Government was paying. 

Mr. Dopson. It is pretty definitely spelled out in the reports that 
the expense of the Federal personnel and the facilitating cost or 
expense for that personnel would be defrayed by a regular Federal 
appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. That is in the report. What does the law say? 

Mr. Dopson. The law bears that out. 

Mr. Denton. It was $15 in the House and the Senate had it at $20, 
as I remember. 

Mr. Dopson. There was some negotiation. 

Mr. Garvin. That is the maximum. However, the items that went 
into the $15 or the $20 were the same as we have now, and they ex- 
cluded administration expenses. The $15 figure, Mr. Congressman, 
is under heavy pressure and the farm groups would like to get it 
cheaper. So there are conflicting forces here that come to bear. 


EXPENSES PAID FROM FEE 
Mr. Denton. How far do they take these Mexican laborers north ? 


Mr. Gauyvin. Under the $15, we don’t take them at all north of 
the border. We don’t pay any expenses north of the border for trans- 
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portation. The farmer picks him up at the border station and he 
transports them in proper vehicles. There might be some minor costs 
like getting him from the border to a half mile or a mile or 3 or 4 miles 
into our center. 

Mr. Denton. That is, the man who employs this laborer pays $15 
and the cost of transportation to a point just over the border 

Mr. Gatvin. The $15 includes transportation expenses to the re- 
ception center near the border and return. The employer transports 
the workers from the reception center to the place of employment. 
Incidentally they pay the travel back even if the man skips. 


AMOUNT OF BACKLOG ON FEDERAL EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION CASES 


Mr. Denton. Just one other question. How much of a backlog 
do you have with regard to the Federal employee compensation cases ; 
how far behind are you4 

Mr. Gauyiy. In the Board, sir? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, 

Mr. Dopson. In the Board it is about 14 months. This is the 
Appeals Board. From the time that a case is appealed until it is 
settled is about 14 months. In connection with the regular run of 
cases in the Bureau, a great percentage of those are settled within 30 
days. [haven't got the. figures here. 

Mr. Denron. That is where there is no contest / 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, where there is a straight administra- 
tive finding in carrying out the provisions of the law. 

Mr. Denton. It sems to me that is an awfully long time for a man 
with an injury to have to wait. 

Mr. Gauvin. That is correct; it is an awfully long time, sir. That 
is part of the pr ice of centralization, In my opinion, 

Mr. Denron. The Board isn’t performing the function which it 
should perform. 

Mr. Gauvin. That is right, sir so far as timing is concerned. 

Mr. Dopson. We think it is taking too long, and we have been work- 
ing, as Mr. Galvin said in his statement, with the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation and the Board to try and shorten that time. 
We think we have made some progress. We think this decentraliza- 
tion of the Bureau, if approved, will point to a way in which there 
‘an be a considerable shortening of the time it takes. 


FUNCTION OF APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Denton. How many members are on the Board ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. There are three members on the Board. 

Mr. Denton. Do they hear all the cases / 

Mr. Dopson. Only the appeals cases, and that numbers 400 a year. 

Mr. Denton. What do they appeal from ‘ 

Mr. Dopson. If an employee is not satisfied with the kind of deci- 
sion he gets from the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, which is 
an administrative finding in accordance with the law, then he may 
appeal to the Appeals Board. He has that right under the law to 
appeal. Now we are having around 400 cases a vear being appealed 
to this Appeals Board, and the Appeals Board is composed of three 
members. This machinery is set up so that there can be a public 
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hearing where individuals can appear in his behalf or somebody may 
appear in his behalf. 

Mr. Denrox. Do they hear them jointly or separately / 

Mr. Dopson. In order to try to channel the workload, the Board 
members will take certain cases which they are responsible for, but 
the decision is made by all three members of the Board being present. 
One member of the Board, however, will be responsible for doing a 
lot of spadework. 


FEASIBILITY OF TRAVEL TO POINTS WHERE CASES HAVE COLLECTED 


Mr. Denron. Wouldn't it be feasible for the members to go on the 
circuit, Just like the Tax Court does / 

Mr. Dopson. That is one of the items which we have in the budget 
here, to allow them some travel money so that when they get a collec- 
tion of cases, say, in Chicago, 15 or 20 cases, they can go out there and 
hear the cases right there in Chicago. 

Mr. Denvon. If a man had his case here from Dallas, he would 
have to pay the expense of witnesses here / 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct, sir, all the expenses. 

Mr. Denron, And the government, likewise, would have to pay 
its expenses ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. If we have witnesses. 

Mr. Gatvix. We would have to bring them all the way here from 
California. The real critical item here is that we believe that cases 
can be terminated very quickly, as well as giving the man his money 
as early as he is entitled to it. 

Mr. Denvon. I think if you brought the cases closer to the public, 
you would probably have more of them instead of less—the fact that 
they have to go so far, and there is so much expense in bringing the 
witnesses to the appeal hearing must be some deterrent, but I don’t 
think it should be the policy of the Board to do that. I don’t think 
you save any money by it. 

Mr. Garvin. In those cases, it would be the fair and the right thing 
and the just thing, because it would mean that a man who is entitled 
to compensation would say, “Oh, what is the use. You have to go all 
the way to Washington,” and in that connection, I would like to 
submit the number of employvees—maybe it would help you, gentle- 
men—in different States like California, New York. The numbers are 
great and the numbers of cases under the Employees’ Compensation 
Act which arise in those area are sizable. 


REFERENCE TO LONGSHOREMEN’S CASES 


Mr. Denton. In that same connection, regarding the longshoremen 
cases, how many of them do you have 4 

Mr. Gavin. I think we cover a million under the Longshoremen’s 
Act. Their cases are heard and adjudicated in the field by the per- 
sonnel that we have. 

Mr. Denron. How many do you have hearing those cases? 

Mr. Dopson. We have a total of 96 workers in the longshoremen 
activity at the present time. 

Mr. Denton. How many of them are hearing members, members 
who hear claims? 
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Mr. Gatvrx. Ninety-six out of 447 employees are engaged in the 
longshoremen activity. 

Mr. Dopson. Seventeen on formal hearings, in the field. 

Mr. Denron. It would seem to me it would be very easy for them 
to hear the employees’ compensation cases. 

Mr. Garyix. The volume of work is rather great in the eniployees’ 
compensation cases. We really have to recentralize the Bureau and 
get the employees out there to hear these cases. 

Mr. Tyson. Actually, those people are stationed in Hawaii and 
Alaska and places of that type, whereas the great majority of the 
Federal employees are, of course, within the continental United States ; 
some of them are right here in the District, too. 

Mr. Gatvin. What we plan to do would be to merge both functions 
under, say, one regional director out there, have one st: af, so to speak, to 
handle both jobs. 

Mr. Dopson. There is a multitude of advantages to be gained by the 
decentralization, and I can name some of them in detail, but we will 
get into that in quite some detail when Mr. McCauley is up. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR GRANTS AND EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Galvin, you said in your opening statement that 
of the $263 million you are requesting this year, $195 million is for 
grants to States for expense of the Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment sdeom icaerneag and $35 million is for the payment of em- 
ployees compensation by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
fund, which there isn’t much we can do about this. This budget for 
the Department of Labor always is a little bit out of balance when you 
look at the total figures. The actual expenses are in the neighbor- 
hood of $30 million. 

Mr. Garvtx. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwanr. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Foagarry. Surely. 


REFERENCE TO EXCHANGE OF CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrwape. I have had some letters from people down our way 
that weren't too well pleased with a certain situation. I feel that I 
should call it to your attention. In the effort to get along with the 
other departments of the Government and maintain the proper rela- 
tionships, which is what vou are trying to do, has there been an ex- 
change of confidential information that ordinarily would not pre- 
vail? I have in mind here one instance concerning which this letter 
was addressed to me and several others, where attorneys have written 
to me saying that they had had this unfortunate experience, that rep- 
resentatives of certain labor organizations or unions in their negoti- 
ations with industry wherein it came out in the examination of some 
of the witnesses, particularly those representing labor organizations, 
that they had the information as to exactly how much the industry 
had made during a certain current or fiscal year. In that connection 
these letters have pointed out to me that this information could not 
have been obtained, from any source imaginable except through some 
interchange or exchange of information here in Washington; the 
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information coming originally, of course, from the Internal Revenue. 
Has some of that been brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Gatyrn. No, sir, it hasn’t been brought to my attention, and I 
can speak only for the Labor Department, however, that anything 
we have that is available publicly for anybody is equally available to 
anybody else. 

Mr. Scuwase. I don’t know that that was the question, but the fact 
that there was such relationship existing and that such information 
was obtainable at all, might lead some to wonder if it came possibly 
through your Department. 

Mr. Garvey. No, sir; we do not produce it either directly or from 
others. If it ever came to my attention that that was so, I would 
certainly stop that pretty fast. 

Mr. Dopson. It is a rigid rule in the Department that we keep in 
confidence any information that is supplied to us by any firm. For 
example, we feel with respect to our good will in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics with industry that in order to get this flow of information, 
we must keep it confidential, and we guard it very carefully . 

Mr. Garvin. I don’t believe in the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
we get any financial figures or profit-and-loss statements. 

Mr. Dopson. The same thing applies throughout the Department. 

Mr. Scuwasr. The inference was not that it came through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics particularly. I wanted that made clear, 
since you raised the point. 

Mr. Dopson. We do stress, though, that that was the first Bureau 
in the Department, according to my knowledge, where we developed 
such a rigid policy, and from that policy in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics it has been spread to the other bureaus of the Department. 

Mr. Scnwaner. That makes a very bad situation. 

Mr. Garvin. It certainly does. In the case of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, its very life in getting figures depends upon being square 
and protecting these figures. Our Wage and Hour people go into 
concerns, but I have not heard even the suggestion that they disclose 
that kind of information. Whether they do it in other places, where 
they are loaded to the hilt with these corporate figures, 1 wouldn’t 
know. 

Mr. Scuwase. You wouldn't tolerate it at all if you knew about it, 
would you ¢ 

Mr. Gatvin. I certainly wouldn’t. I would personally feel strongly 
on that point. 


STATUS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Kaiser, as Assistant Secretary in charge of Inter- 
national Affairs, you are not anticipating any change in your program 
for the coming year, are you / 

Mr. Kaiser. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are there any questions the members of the com- 
mittee would like to ask Mr. Kaiser while he is here / 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Kaiser, last year I asked you questions about the 
manner in which you selected your perseonne! to work in connection 
with these international relations and problems. You were requested 
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to furnish the committee certain information with reference to this 
group of personnel, and the information which you furnished is found 
on page 27 and following of last year’s hearings of this committee. 
Has there been any change in the personnel, so far as you can tell from 
looking at the list that you now have before you ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. We were cut back, you will remember, in the 
budget. 

Mr. Scuwane. Then do you have, Arnold Zempel ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. He is still there in the same department 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. How about Henry G. Gomperts 4 

Mr. Katser. The next three are no longer with us. 

Mr. Scuwane. Are they in the Department at all ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Werts is still in the department. He is working 
in the Defense Manpower Administration. 

Mr. Scuwase. But not in any wise under your supervision / 

Mr. Kaisrr. No. 

Mr. Scuwase. The next one is Edward B. Persons. Is he still with 
you! 

Mr. Katser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwane. Is Joseph L. Harmon still with you? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwane. How about Philip Arnow ¢ 

Mr. Katser. He is still with us. 

Mr. Scuwase. Next is Donald FE. Reid. 

Mr. Katser. He is in another branch of the office. 

Mr. Scnwane. But not under your supervision ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. He works under the point 4 work. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then he is more or less working with you? 

Mr. Kaiser. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwasne. James F. Taylor is the last one listed here on page 29. 

Mr. Kaiser. He is with us. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you have any others who are not among these 
whose names I have called ? 

Mr. Katsrer. None. 

Mr. Scuwase. You haven't hired others to take the places of any 
of those who have been eliminated. 

Mr. Kaiser. Unfortunately, we have been unable to. 

Mr. Scuwapr. And you have gotten along pretty well? 

Mr. Kaiser. It has been pretty rough, if I may say so. 

Mr. Scuwane. Have others been suggested for employment in your 
branch of the service who may be awaiting employment ¢ 

Mr. Katser. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Scuwane. Is Mr. Morse still with you? 

Mr. Katser. No. 

Mr. Scuwane. He is not with the Department ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. No. 

Mr. Scuwane. He used to be in charge of this work of which you 
are now in charge: is that right? 

Mr. Katser. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Morse is now in Geneva. 

Mr. Katser. He has been there 4 years. He is head of the ILO. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think I have nothing further. 
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ILO CONFERENCE ON MIGRATION 


Mr. Buspry. Mr. Kaiser, did your Department have any contact or 
any duties to perform in connection with the ILO conference on 
migration at Naples, Italy, last summer? 

Mr. Katser. We participated in that conference. The chairman of 
the delegation was Mr. West, who was the special adviser to the 
Secretary of State on migration problems. We had one member on 
the delegation—Mr. Arnow. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Arnow was a member of the United States dele- 
gation at the conference ? 

Mr, Katser. That is right, sir. He was adviser to Mr. West. 

Mr. Bussey. Before he left, do you know of any determination that 
was made as to the position the United States should take at that 
conference ? 

Mr. Kaiser. I do, indeed, sir. We participated in the development 
of the position with the other agencies involved having an interest. 
If I recall correctly, 1 think you were around Naples at that time. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; I was at the conference, too. 

Mr. Kaiser. Our position was quite a negative one. 

Mr. Bussey. When was this position of the United States arrived 
at! 

Mr. Kaiser. We kept it open, sir, right up to the last minute be- 
cause we wanted to be sure we were following the intent of Congress, 
which at that time had the whole migration problem under consider- 
ation in relation to the mutual-security legislation, and it wasn’t until, 
I would say, 24 or, at the most, 48 hours before the delegation left for 
Naples that the position was finalized. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the position of the United States that was 
arrived at before the delegates left the United States ? 

Mr. Kaiser. The position, speaking very frankly, was that the 
Congress had made it clear that we couldn’t support the proposal 
made at this conference. So we went there trying to be as helpful as 
we possibly could be, but made it clear that we couldn’t take any 
positive position on the specific proposal that had been made for the 
Naples conference. That was precisely the position. 

Mr. Busnry. We finally took a position at the conference, didn’t we 4 

Mr. Kaiser. The position we took was to turn down a specific pro- 
posal that had been made to the countries represented at the Naples 
conference because it was not in line with what was the clear intent 
of our Congress—that is, the position taken by some of the other coun- 
tries was opposed to the clear intent of Congress, which, of course, 
was the policy that we were following at the conference. 

Mr. Bussey. Who participated in that conference or who was the 
committee that decided on the policy of the United States? 

Mr. Kaiser. There were representatives from the State Department. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you remember their names? 

Mr. Katser. Mr. West, Mr. George Warren. Mr. Hickerson, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for U. N. Affairs, also was involved. 
There was somebody from the Displaced Persons Commission, if Tam 
not mistaken, who participated. 

Mr. Busrry. Who was that / 

Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Gibson, or his colleagues on the Displaced Persons 
Commission. Then the Labor Department also participated. 
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Mr. Bussey. Who was the representative of the Labor Department é 
Mr. Kaiser. Mr. Zempel, and Mr. Arnow carried the ball. They 
checked back with me as the thing was being discussed and worked 

out. 

Mr. Bussey. At the conclusion of this conference, was a statement 
of policy arrived at and put down in black and white ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. You mean after the conference, sir / 

Mr. Bussey. I mean between the State Department and the Com- 
mission, 

Mr. Katser. Oli, ves. There was a position taken before the delega- 
tion when they got to Naples. 

Mr. Bussry. The only reason I pursue that, Mr. Kaiser, is that the 
day I attended the conference, there were many delegates at the 
conference, particularly from Central and South America who were 
feverishly trying to ascertain the position of the United States. Asa 
final result, | went to Mr. West and asked him what our position was 
at that conference. [T was amazed at his answer, which was to the 
effect, “Mr. Congressman, you have asked me a very embarrassing 
question. IT wish I knew the answer. Asa matter of fact, T must ad- 
dress this conference either today or tomorrow and I do not know the 
position of the United States myself.” Now that, to me, seemed a 
deplorable situation, especially w ith these delegates from Central and 
South America who were trying to ascertain our position, and, judging 
from their conversation, were willing to follow our lead if they knew 
our position, 

Mr. Kaisrr. May I make a comment on that, sir, off the record 4 

Mr. Busrry. I would be very happy for you to. Go ahead any 
Way you want. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Busspey. What is your relationship, for instance, with Tom 
Lane? 

Mr. Kaiser. Well, Tom is, as you know, a labor attaché in Italy. 
We helped select Tom and got him in there in 1948. He looks to us 
for backstopping on all of his problems where Washington can help 
him out. We supply him with material. We supply him with infor- 
mation, and his reports come back to us in Washington, as well as to 
the State Department, for analysis and study and for any suggestions 
that we might get: from the reports as to his current or future work in 
Rome. He was just back here a couple of weeks ago at the request of 
the Secretary of Labor for consultation on the Italian situation, 

Mr. Bussey. I take it, then, the same thing holds true, for instance, 
with Mr. Eldridge m Paris? 

Mr. Kaiser. Correct; and Mr. Kocher in Brussels. 

Mr. Bussey. How about Mr. Harrison in Paris? 

Mr. Kaiser. Harrison ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. He is with the Embassy. Your contact is 
with—— 

Mr. Katser. With the labor attaché, Mr. Richard Eldridge. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Kocher was in town a couple weeks ago and T had 
a nice talk with him while he was here. 

Mr. Kaiser. He is doing a superb job in Brussels. 

Mr. Bussey. He, incidentally, arranged a conference with Mr. 
Finet. the big labor leader in Brussels for me, and we had a very won- 
derful session one afternoon. 
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Mr. Katser. He is a fine man, a good friend of America, too. 

Mr. Busrry. I was very much impressed with his knowledge of the 
Communist problem and particularly with his approach to it. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Kaiser. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Galvin? 


EXPLANATION OF ANNUAL INCREASE IN LABOR FORCE FOR PAST 5 YEARS 


Mr. Garvin. There is one item on page 4, where there seems to be 
some difference. We speak of the annual increase in the labor force 
for the past 5 years as being a million. Then down below we speak 
of it as being a half million provided for in the growth in population. 
To that half-million figure, the housewives and young children and 
retired workers and handicapped are added and you get to this figure 
of a million, which we have been running for about 5 years. How 
much longer that will run we don’t know, but it is going to run con- 
siderably. In other words, the increase in the labor force is a half 
million, plus another half million which we get out of the house- 
wives, young children, and retired workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Galvin. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM S. TYSON, SOLICITOR OF LABOR 

JETER S. RAY ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 

WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEES” 
COMPENSATION 

JAMES F. O'HARE, ACTING ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF 
WAGE DETERMINATION 

JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND Expenses 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 3 ee ae $1, 564, 000 $1, 600, 009 $1, 848, 800 
Transferred from 
“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel, Federal Security 
Agency,’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950 91, 000 ‘ 
lar 


“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Reorganization | | } 
Plan No. 19 of 1950 a 1,100 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 656, 100 1, 600, 000 1, 848, SOU 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ‘ 115, 000 
Reimbursement trom other accounts 3, 341 | | 
Total available for obligation. _- J - 1,659,441 1, 715, 000 1, 848, 800- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ‘ —3, 447 
Obligations incurred 4 1, 655, 994 1,715, 000 | 1, 848, £00 
Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division, Depart- 
ment of Labor” 51, 500 
“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Security Agency” 13, 560 = 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security” 35, 400 
otal obligations , pul 1, 721, 054 | 1,750, 400 | 1, 848, 800 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct obligations 


1. Interpretations, adjudication, and enforcement of regula- 
tory labor laws: 
(a) Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Act 
(5) Veterans’ reemployment rights statutes 
(c) Eight-hour laws, anti-kickback act, Davis-Bacon, 
and other statutes 
2. Predetermination of minimum wage rates for public con- 
struction and repair contracts 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting workers 
4. Legal services on employment security matters 
5. Legal services on international labor affairs 
6. Legal services on employees’ compensation matters 
7. Other legal services 
&. Executive direction and management services 
Total direct obligations. : 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
8. Executive direction and management services 


Total obligations. ._..._._- 


1951 actual 


$1, 025, 675 





3, 341 


1, 721, 054 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions E 
Average number of all employees 


A 


verage salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations 


Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations 


01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services ae 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
O07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


ol 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations pavable out of reimbursements fom other accounts 
Pe rsonal services 


Total obligations 





1951 actual 


327 
3US8 
$4, 930 
GS-8.0 


$1, 509, 401 
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1952 estimate 


$1, 002, 887 
28, 834 
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$1, 608, 264 


1,619, 925 
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Analysis of expenditures 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $53, 577 $147, 376 $132, 750 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 2,478 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 655, 994 1, 715, 000 1, 848, 800 
1, 712, 049 1, 862, 376 | 1, 981, 550 
Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations 3,; ; = ‘ 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 132, 750 144, 200 
Total expenditures = 1, 561, 332 1, 729, 626 1, 837, 350 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 1, 50S, 457 1, 475, 250 1, 704, 600 
Out of prior authorizations 52, 875 147, 376 124, 750 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 107, 000 §, 000 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it now the Solicitor’s office 
of the Department of Labor. Mr. Tyson, do you have a statement for 
the comunittee / 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement. I will be very 
olad to read it. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it very long? 

Mr. Tyson. it is about two and a half pages. 

Mr. Focarry. We will be glad to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tyson. It is my privilege to appear and present to this sub- 
committee a justification of the 1953 budget estimate of 31,548,800 
for the Office of the Solicitor in the Department of Labor. 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS AND REQUESTED CHANGES 


Total funds available in the current fiscal year 1952 are, as shown in 
the estimate, $1,750400 (81,600,000 appropriation ; $115,000 estimated 
pay increase supplemental; $35400 comparative transfer from BES 
for migratory farm-labor program). ‘The net increase in 1955 over 
1952 is SVS400. The summary of changes on page 2 of the justification 
material shows how this figure is reached. 

(1) The first item is $25,000 for within-grade promotions cost 
which is offset by an increase in personal services lapse of the same 
amount. Therefore, no increase is contained in the 1953 estimate for 
within-grade promotions cost. 

(2) The next item is $149,000 which is the total cost in 1953 of the 
pay-act increases which became effective on July 8 of the current fiscal 
year. As an offset to this amount, the Bureau of the Budget reduced 
our 1953 estimate by $33,000 (seven positions) due to the amended 
leave law, leaving a net of $116,000 approved for pay-act increases in 
1953. As indicated in the budget estimate a supplemental estimate 
of $115,000 will be submitted for the pay-act cost in the current fiscal 
year. Thus the final net increase for pay-act purposes in 1953 over 
1952 is S1.000 (difference between the $116,000 net in 1953 and the 
S115.000 proposed supplemental for 1952). 
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(3) The next item is for an additional amount of $31.400 for the 
minimum wage rate predetermination activity. It provides for six 
new positions (five attorneys and one clerk-stenographer) at a net 
salary cost of $29,354 with nonlabor costs estimated at $2,046. 

The detailed justification is contained on page 7 of the material 
before the subcommittee. Briefly, the need for these additional posi- 
tions 1s caused by the exp: ansion in the military and naval construc- 
tion program authorized for $5.8 billion by Congress in Public Law 
155 and followed by an appropriation of $3.8 billion in Public Law 
254 with which to get the program started. This accelerated military 
and naval construction program will result in an estimated increase 
of 4,200 wage determinations and modifications in the wage deter- 
mination activity. Currently there are 23 positions (21 attorney; 
2 clerical; plus supplementary assistance from the typist pool) 
budgeted in this activity, handling more than 17,000 wage determina- 
tions and modifications a vear. It is urgent that a bottleneck which 
might impede the progress of this defense construction program not 
be permitted to develop in the wage determination activity. 

(4) The next item in the amount of 866,000 is for a new program 
occasioned by Reorganization Plan No, 14 of 1950, It provides for 
seven new positions (four attorney; three clerical) at a net salar Vv cost 
of $32,936 with nonlabor costs estimated at $33,064 (including $21,000 
for reimbursement to Wage-Hour Division for inspections of con- 
struction projects and $10,000 for travel). The detailed justification 
material begins on page 8. Brietly, the reorganization plan was ap- 
proved by Congress to insure coordination of administration and con 
sistency of enforcement of labor standards provisions in statutes re 
lating to federally financed construction. Standards, regulations, and 
procedures have been issued by the Secretary of Labor under authority 
of the plan. The seven new positions (one GS-13: one GS-12; two 
GS-11; one GS-4: two GS-3) would provide a small unit in the Office 
of the Solicitor to cooperate with and secure uniformity of action 
among the procurement agencies in their programs to obtain com 
phiance with the labor standards provisions of the statutes. No large 
staff of inspectors is proposed for the Office of the Solicitor under this 
program. Instead it is proposed that Wage-Hour inspectors will be 
utilized on a reimbursable basis to conduct about 200 inspections of 
construction projects a year to check on the degree of compliance with 
the labor standards provisions of the applicable statutes. 

(9) The remaining item on the summary of changes in the amount 
of $35,400 represents a comparative transfer from the Bureau of 
Employment Security ela aia to cover the cost of legal services 
rendered by the Solicitor’s office in connection with the migratory 
farm labor program and which are currently financed by allocation 
from the Bureau of Employment Security. The transfer, of course, 
shows as a reduction in the Bureau of Employment Security appro- 
priation estimate. 

The result of the summary of changes as described above, and as 
outlined on page 2 of the justification material, is the net increase of 
$98,400 which is the difference between the 1952 and 1953 columns of 
the budget estimate. 
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COLLECTIONS FOR 'THE GOVERNMENT 


I should also like to point out to the subcommittee that in the past 
fiscal year the different activities in the Solicitor’s office participated in 
the collection of $1,641,292, a very substantial portion of which re- 
mained in the United States Treasury. Gross recoveries of damages 
made in third party tort proceedings under the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act totaled $1,400.472; liquidated damages collected under the 
Walsh-Healey Act totaled $141,841; and fines levied for criminal 
violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act totaled $98,979. In other 
words, the Office of the Solicitor is to a large extent participating in 
recovery for the Government of the funds required to operate the 
various programs in the office. 

I have tried briefly to high-light the most important points in our 
justification and the memeographed material submitted to the sub- 
committee freats each of the activities in some detail. I shall be pleased 
to try to answer any questions that the subcommittee may have in 
connection with those activities. 


AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURES APPROACH COLLECTIONS FOR 1951 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Tyson, right there, what was that amount that 
was returned to the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Tyson. The gross amount returned was $1,641,292. 

Mr. Focarry. What year is that ¢ 

Mr. Tyson. That was for fiscal 1951, the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Focarry. What was your 1951 budget / 

Mr. Tyson. I think that was $1,750,000. 

Mr. Focarry. So you came within $100,000 of paying your own 
Way. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that last year I men- 
tioned that item. It was the first year that we had really brought that 
out, that our effice in large part pays its way, and it was quite enlight- 
ening to most people to know that we were getting in about as much as 
we were taking out from the Government. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD ABSORBED BY PERSON NEL 


Also, with your permission, I would like to mention one other item, 
which I think is important, and that is that in 1942 we had 314 posi- 
tions in the Office of the Solicitor. At that time, there were 314 
positions which were practically all related to wage-and-hour law en- 
forcement. Since that time, new activities have been added to our 
oflice, one (a) being the Bureau of Employment Security’s legal func- 
tions, which brought us 22 legal positions from the Federal Security 
Agency; ()) the veterans’ reemployment rights activity, under which 
we have been permitted 5 positions, and (¢) the increased statutory 
responsibility for wage determinations because of passage of new acts, 
such as the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, the Federal Airport 
Act of 1946, the Housing Act of 1949, the Housing Act of 1950, which 
have given us an additional 13 positions, and (d@) by transfer of the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation legal activities from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, we were transferred 21 positions. Then these interna- 
tional labor activities which have been taken on since 1942 gave us 5 
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positions, making a total of 66 positions that have come into the Otfice 


of the Solicitor because of new or expanded activities which did not 
exist in 1942, at a time when we had 314 employees. Our Office, in 
fact, has absorbed all of those activities, since we now have these addi- 
tional legal Sham and we now have only 808 positions as com- 
pared with 314. In other words, if we had not absorbed them, we 
would have had 380 as of today, and we only have 308, which shows 
that we have been trying to do a job in allotting these workloads to 
the number of people available, that you people ‘have made available 
to us, and we are proud of that record, Mr, Chairman. 


AMOUNT OF BUDUET INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Tyson, for 1952, you have $1,600,000 available, 
and you have proposed a supplemental of $115,000 for pay act in- 
creases, I notice that you anticipate the total amount of increased 
pay costs will be $135 1,300. So you ar » absorbing $20,300, is that cor- 
rect, in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You also have a transfer, as in the Secretary's office, 
from the Employment Security Bureau for the farm labor program. 
That is $35,400. So, with the supplemental and the $35,400, you will 
have available in 1952 $1,750,400 and you are asking for $1,848,800 
for 1953. 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. Which shows an over-all increase of $98,400. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for / 
Mr. Tyson. We asked $1,998,500. 


PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASE 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, you show a decrease of four positions and an 
increase of 15 for a net increase of 9. You show a decrease under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of three positions. What are they / 

Mr. Tyson. We were forced to absorb, because of the leave law, 
the amended leave law, I think, seven positions. We had to cut them 
out. 


ADDITIONAL STAFFING REQUIREMENTS TO ENFORCE BACON-DAVIS ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Now you are asking for 13 additional positions under 
the Bacon-Davis Act; is that correct / 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. There are six of those positions for the 
wage predetermination activities and seven to carry out the functions 
under Reorganization Plan 14, which, as you know, was passed by 
Congress, and we have never asked any funds for that. 

Mr. Fogarry. Describe that work for the record. 

Mr. Tyson. That, Mr. Chairman, is a plan which was passed by 


‘Congress giving the Secretary of Labor : authority to coordinate and 


secure enforcement of the labor-standards provisions of the Davis- 
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Bacon Act and the labor provisions of the Airport Act, the housing: 
acts, the eight-hour law, the Copeland Act, all of those acts in which 
he sets wages. Under that plan, the Secretary has issued regulations, 
part 5, which became effective July 1, and I would like to present a 
copy of these regulations to the committee. Under that plan, the 
Secretary is empowered to coordinate the enforcement activities of 
the procurement agencies. We haven't had any staff to do that, and 
under these regulations last year, with the available staff that we had, 
we had so many complaints that we did have some investigations 
made, and as a result of those few investigations, we found viola- 
tions which resulted in the payment of around $500,000 in back wages 
that were due because of violations under those acts. Since we 
haven't had any staff to perform these functions, we feel it is essential 
that something be done to see that these laws are properly enforced. 
They have been on the statute books for a number of years. Actually, 
no one has been specifically charged with their enforcement until this 
reorganization plan was passed by the Congress. And now we have 
a function which we think is important, which the Congress has ap- 
proved, and we are asking this committee to approve sever positions 
to enable us to see that it is properly carried out. 


COMPLAINTS FROM CONTRACTORS REGARDING PREDETERMINED WAGE RATES 


Mr. Focarry. I suppose you receive some complaints from contrae- 
tors in the field about the minimum rates that you set on publie con- 
tracts, do you not? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we do. 

Mr. Fogarry. The reason Iam asking is that there has been referred 
to this committee some correspondence on this subject from the Munic- 
ipal Contractors’ Association of Dallas, Tex. Some of the same corre- 
spondence was addressed to Mr. Barden, chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee. Do you know of this correspondence ? 

Mr. Tyson. I have not seen those letters, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of them are carbons of letters addressed to 
someone in your office. 

Mr. Tyson. I mean, I don’t know exactly what they are. Last year, 
this same party—I believe it was the same party—wrote to Senator 
Russell and gave him a lot of information, much of which was erro- 
neous, and we wrote a letter of explanation to the Senator. 1 think 
that Senator Russell understood the situation, because we got a let- 
ter thanking us for what we had said. 

Mr. Focarry. This correspondent says that you may check with the 
Department of Labor, Davis-Bacon Section, Mr. J. D. O'Hare, Assist- 
ant Solicitor and acting head of that section, for copies of the pre- 
determinations. T presume that they contacted Mr, O'Hare; did they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. Mr. O'Hare is here, by the way. He is sitting 
here. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. O'Hare, do you know about these complaints 
from these contractors ? 

Mr. O'Hare. I think he said something about predetermined higher 
rates, even though lower rates were being paid; is that in there? 
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HEARING OF DISPUTE BY REFEREE 


Mr. Fogarry. You held a hearing down there, did you? 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Yes, sir, we did. 

Mr. Foearry. And Mr. Parkinson was the referee. That is the one 
I am referring to. A hearing was held for the purpose of receiving 
evidence relative to the prevailing wage rates new being paid for con- 
struction work on projects of a character similar to the Pantex Ord- 
nance Works, in Carson County, near Amarillo, Tex. 

Mr. Tyson. According to my recollection of that case, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question was what rates should be paid. at this ordnance 
project on the site of the project, for the construction of certain roads 
in that project. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is right. 

Mr. Tyson. He was contending that the highway rates in the State 
of Texas should have apphed and our contention, which we think is 
correct under the law, was that the rates applicable to the project 
should apply to activities which are concerned with that project, and 
the trial examiner held a hearing. ‘There was no dispute on the facts 
at all. The difficulty was that we didn’t think under the law that 
we should determine two sets of rates for the same project. We 
thought that people who are working on that project should get the 
same rates. As a matter of fact, 1 think at that time we found that 
three of the four contractors were paying those rates. If 1 am in- 
correct on this, Mr. O'Hare can correct me, but I think that is accurate. 

Mr. O'Hare. That isn’t this case. If the committee will refer to 
page 10, schedule C—— 

Mr. Foegarry. Mr. Schwabe, the reason I brought this up is that 
there has been some correspondence from the contracting firm in 
Dallas, Tex., to the chief of the investigative staff of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee over a predetermination of wages under the 
contract down there. T am just trying to get an answer to see if this 
is something our committee should go into in detail. 

Mr. O'Hare. In other words, the rates that we determined at these 
plants, that is the basis for our determination. 

teferring again to page 10, the whole list of plants there, we found 
that certain wages were paid in connection with roads and the building 
of these plants, and those same wages were determined by the de- 
partment, 

Mr. Fogarty. You know what the charges are by this contracting 
firm, don’t vou ? 

Mr. O'Hare. Specifically, as to this, yes. 


CHARGES MADE BY CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Foearry. What are the charges they make of you? 

Mr. O'Hare. Well, it is not realistic to determine wages the way 
we did. In other words, they claim that the open highway rate 
should have been determined, whereas we actually determined rates 
paid in connection with these petroleum plants. 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Which we think, Mr. Chairman, is required under the 
law. 

Mr. Focarry. They don’t agree with you. 
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Mr. ‘Tyson. No; they don’t agree with us, and they have been pro- 
testing and they have threatened the Secretary with coming to the 
Appropriations Committee, and we have told them they would just 
have to come ahead, that we thought we were required to make these 
determinations by the law. 


RIGHT OF APPEAL OPEN TO CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Denton. Don’t they have the right of appeal from this? 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Only to the Secretary. 

Mr. Denron, Can't they take an appeal under that Walter’s Act 
and the rules of administrative procedure ¢ 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Under the Administrative Procedures Act they may be 
able to, but they never have been able as yet to get into court on these 
things. 

Mr. Focarry. As far as the Appropriations Committee is concerned, 
then, it is none of our business, but is rather the business of the legis- 
lative committee having jurisdiction / 

Mr. Tyson. I do not mean any disrespect to the Appropriations 
Committee when I say that I think it is purely a legal matter and we 
think that under the law we are required to make determinations of 
this nature. 

Mr. Fogarty. And if you are abiding by the law, then their recourse 
would be appeal the legislation and have it changed. 

Mr. Scuwase. Or to get a judicial determination, 

Mr. Tyson. You see, they have been threatening us for some time. 
This is nothing new with us. They have threatened to take it up with 
you people. They have threatened last year to take it up with Senator 
Russell in the Senate, and we just had to say, “Well, go ahead. We 
think we are operating within the law, and we are doimg our duty.” 
So that is the way we feel about it now, sir. We feel like we have 
made a correct determination and are wiiling to stand back of it. 

Mr. Scuwase. Is there no judicial determination open to them ? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, that is what Congressman Denton raised, whether 
they could challenge this in court under the Administrative Procedures 
Act. I think there is some question as to whether they could do that. 

Mr. Denton. Why is there / 

Mr. Tyson. Well, there was a case, Perkins v. Lukins Steel 
under the Walsh-Healey Act, which contained some language which 
we think is applicable to the making of wage determinations, in which 
the Supreme Court held that the determination of the Secretary was 
binding. 

Mr. Scuwase. Conclusive ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes; holding that they were not injured in the first 
place, that they didn’t have to take the contract if they didn’t want 
when the determination was made, and if they did take the contract 
and accepted the wages that were found, that they were not an injured 
party. That is the situation here. 

Mr. Focarry. Was that situation we had a year ago on the Savannah 
River project of a similar nature? 

Mr. Tyson. No. 

Mr. Focarry. That worked out to the satisfaction of all concerned 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 
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Mr. Focarry. But in the beginning it sounded something like this 
letter. 

Mr. Tyson. No; that was an area in which there were no rates at 
all, because they were going into a place where there were no build- 
ings there and we had to go in and find new rates. We had great 
difficulty in pleasing everybody on what those rates were, but we 
have been complimented many times by all sides on what we did in 
that case, and we feel very well-satisfied. 


EFFECT OF DAVIS-BACON AMENDMENTS ON RATE DETERMINATION 


Mr. Focarry. Now this situation and others, Did that have any- 
thing to do with the amendments in the Davis-Bacon Act ? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, one way for these gentlemen who are complain- 
ing so vociferously to get relief is to amend the Davis-Bacon Act, but 
we don’t favor such amendment. I would like to make that clear. 

Mr. Fogarry. What does this mean in here, that the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended, requires that. workmen employed in the performance 
of contracts subject to the act shall be paid not less than the wages 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to be prevailing for the cor- 
responding classes of laborers and mechanics employed on projects 
of a character similar to the contract work? Iam talking about those 
amendments to the Davis-Bacon Act ? 

Mr. Tyson. Well, the Davis-Bacon Act was passed, T think, in 
1930 or 1931. It had the phrase, “work of a similar nature.” Then, 
when it was amended, I believe, in 1935, they changed the language 
to “projects of a character similar.” So vou go to the project rather 
than the work, you see, the particular work. That, we think, is the 
basis of our finding in this case. 

Mr. Fogarry. On that amendment ? 

Mr. Tyson. On that language. 

Mr. Focarry. In this particular dispute, it was both roadbuilders 
and highway construction, and whether it was out in the country or 
not, it was an industrial project; is that right 4 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. I know that we have tried to teil these 
people. We have written a number of letters trying to explain our 
position to them, and we haven't been successful in convincing them, 
and probably we never will. Still, we have got to keep doing what 
we are doing, unless the law is changed. 


POSITION TAKEN BY CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Focarry. In this decision by Mr. Parkinson, he said that the 
contractors are certain that the rates paid to workers on the public 
highway work in the area should govern because the roadwork to be 
constructed in connection with the contractor’s ordnance work is 
similar, if not identical, in character to the public roadwork. 

Mr. Tyson. The test is not work, vou see, of a similar character. 
That. was the old test, but it is now “project of a character similar.” 
He points that out in the next few sentences. 

Mr. Focarry. He goes on further to say: 

It is true that the work to be performed on the Pantex roads and parking areas 
will be similar in character to work performed on the open roads. However, it 
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does not follow that the public road projects are of a character similar to the 
Pantex project. To the contrary, the Pantex project must be viewed as a whole 
and not divided into a series of smaller projects. Actually, the roads and 
parking areas will be incidental to and an integral part of the over-all Pantex 
project. To divide Pantex, or any similar industrial project, into many separate 
projects would result in confusion and be entirely unrealistic. 

This decision of the referee was concurred in by your Davis-Bacon 
Division, was it? 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Yes,sir, it was. We think it is correct. 

Mr. Focgarry. Well, 1 don’t know there is much this committee can 
do about it. 

Mr. Tyson. I do appreciate the privilege of explaining the reason 
for our position here, because if they do misunderstand us, why, it is 
just not our fault. We tried to explain as best we could what our 
position was. 

Mr. Drenvon. I take it that the point is that under this act, they 
agree to pay the wages that the Secretary of Labor finds are the pre- 
vailing wages / 

Mr. Tyson. That is what they have to do. 

Mr. Denron. And that is the finding of fact which he makes? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. Just like a contracting officer makes a finding of fact, 
that is conclusive, too. 


Mr. Tyson. Yes. 


AUTHORITY GIVEN TO SECRETARY 


Mr. Denron. I just wonder here if vou don’t have a question of 
law as to what the meaning of that act is when you have two different 
rates of pay. 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Well, the Attorney General on questions of law has 
said that whatever the Secretary of Labor said about these acts, in 
view of the authority given him by reorganization plan 14, that it is 
final so far as the legal views of the Government are concerned. Now, 
of course, as you say, if vou get into court, they might reverse it, but 
[ have great doubts that there is any relief in court. 

Mr. Denvon. Of course, I think it was the gage of the Adminis 
trative Procedures Act to give everybody a day in court on these 
rules. 

Mr. ‘Tyson. We can, of course, give him a hearing, which, I am 
inclined to think, is not required by the Administrative Procedures 
Act under this particular statute. 


REFERENCE TO TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


Mr. Denton. Just one other question. This appropriation for mi- 
gratory farm labor that we were talking about; of course, if that act 
expires, you wouldn’t need that appropriation, would you?! 

Mr. Tyson. That is correct. We have had, Mr. Denton, to spend 
a very disproportionate amount of time on that type of work. As a 
matter of fact, the $35,400 is small compared to the amount of time 
we have spent on that work. We have, as you know, an international 
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agreement with Mexico on this subject. We had two men spend a 
whole month last summer working on that international agreement in 
Mexico City. 

Mr. Denton. Why would the Bureau of Employment Security 
transfer that to you? 

Mr. Tyson. When they came up here last fall for the money, it was 
all in their appropriation. In other words, the Bureau came up for 
the whole amount, and then allocated us this much. 


LEGAL WORK REQUIREMENTS DESPITE EXPIRATION OF MIGRATORY LABOR 
LAW 


Mr. Ray. There is one modification. That is the fact that the United 
States Government has guaranteed performance of these contracts 
by these farmers who have obtained labor. In other words, they 
would be paid their wages. There are a number of outstanding claims, 
I understand, that need to be investigated and passed on, and if the 
farmers refuse to pay, then we have a right for suit on the indemnity 
bond they have signed to recover it from them. So there may be a 
considerable extent of the work that would have to be done even if 
the program should expire on this February 11. 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Trying to get the money back for the Government. 

Mr. Ray. The extent I do not know, and I would hate to predict, 
but there would be some legal work involved. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe ? 

Mr. Scuwase. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussry. No questions. 


STAFFING REQUIREMENTS TO HANDLE ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION 
CASE LOAD 


Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman, could I mention one more thing in line 
with the question Mr. Denton and some of the other members of the 
committee raised this morning? It relates to employees” compensa- 
tion and the backlog of cases where widows and orphans may be held 
up in getting their money. As you may recall, several years ago there 
was quite a bit in the newspapers about delays in getting these funds. 
At present we have only one permanent attorney position allocated 
to present those cases to this Board, and, of course, he represents the 
Government’s interest in those appeals before the Board. And the 
Board is coming to you, I think, asking for some additional positions. 
I perhaps should say this off the record. 

(Remarks off the record.) 


TYPES OF WORKMEN COMPENSATION LAWS COVERED 


Mr. Boorr. Well, to start with, the work of the Division relates to 
some five major workmen’s compensation laws. We cover persons 
who are engaged in loading and unloading vessels throughout the 
United States, Federal employees, all District of Columbia emplovees, 
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and a large number of other groups. Now, those groups supply us 
with cases and questions of al] kinds—that is, legal questions and what 
not. As long as the employment in the Government is high, the case 
volume is high. 

Certain essential work has to be done. We have net, on the whole, 
any more employees today than we had in 1943. Now, this Appeals 
Board work has come along and it should have the time of four addi- 
tional people in the Employees’ Compensation Division of our office 
to handle the cases. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER PRESENTATION 


Now, these cases are important from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment. One case alone might, if we lose it, cost the whole cost of 
operating the Employees’ Compensation Division in the Solicitor’s 
Office for 1 year. In other words, some of these cases are expensive 
cases, and we just cannot afford to let them remain inadequately pre- 
sented. 

Now, as Mr. Tyson mentioned, we have one person full time who is 
presenting the Bureau’s position before the Appeals Board so as to 
prevent an improper award. We also have another one helping him 
at this time too. But we cannot take from the ordinary run of the 
work—that is, persons who are engaged in handling other current 
work—any help to put on this Appeals Board work. 

As T have mentioned, our ordinary case load, aside from the Appeals 
Board work, is the same year after year, and with the Government 
employment going up the amount of other work maintains itself at a 
very high level Now, it is a matter of dollars and cents, it seems to 
me. Whether vou want to defend these cases properly or vou want 
to lose them, is 2n important consideration, and, as I say, if vou lose 
one case you probably will have spent in the course of the lifetime of 
that case over $100,000. 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I wanted to mention 
if. 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Budget Bureau for? 

Mr. Tyson. I think it was five. It means money, I think, in the 
pocket of the Government, and that is the reason T think that it is im- 
portant. For instance, there was a case the other day that was decided 
which sounds very simple, but from the implications of it we are 
worried that it may result in $5,000.000 worth of liability. 

Mr. Scuwapr, Now. vou referred to this $5,000,000 and Mr. Boote 
refered to $100.000. You mean precendent ? 

Mr. Tyson. That is right: precedent. 

Mr. Scuwapne. Not any individual case? 

Mr. Tyson. No. The individual case involved only about $6.000. 

Mr. Beorr. But other individual cases may run individually as 
much as $100,000. 

Mr. Scuwane. I know. But in the example you gave you meant 
really where a precendent would be established which would cost you 
$100,000. In Mr. Tyson’s illustration it was $5,000,000. 
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Mr. Boorr. I beg your pardon. That was not the illustration I 
intended. I intended the illustration in one case situation—a death 
case, for example—where the Bureau had turned a case down and the 
person appealed and the award eventually for death benefits might 
run as much as $100,000. 


LIMITATION ON LIABILITY CLAIMS 


Mr. Scuware. In maximum limitation ? 

Mr. Boore, There is no maximum limitation. You can see that it 
would not take many such cases in a year before you really have some 
money at stake. 

Mr. Denton. Under the Federal act, what is the limitation 7 

Mr. Boorr. There is none. The same is true in respect to a good 
many State workmen’s compensation laws. 

Mr. ‘Tyson, That was all I wanted to mention, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it is important. If we could adequately service this activity, 
Tam strongly of the opinion that it would save the Government money 
and is important enough for the committee to consider. 


PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESS IN MAINTAINING LEGAL POSITION 


Mr. Scuwane. How many cases would you say you had been sue- 
cessful in maintaining your position in before the Board? The Board 
is in the nature of an appeal unit—— 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Mr. Boorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwane. Or an appeal board, is it not? 

Mr. Boorr. Yes. I could not give you the exact breakdown of thie 
figures, but I assume that probably the Board currently reverses some- 
where between 15 and 20 percent. How much of that 15 to 20 percent 
we can save I do not know. But I know that there are some very 
close cases which require considerable legal research, and if we had 
the staff to do the work we could probably succeed better in sustaining 
the Bureau's position. 

Mr. Scuwase. It stands to reason you would sustain it in some 
tangible portion of the number of cases percentagewise. Of course, 
that would mean dollarwise eventually. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON SUBROGATION 


Mr. Denton. How many men have you got on subrogation / 
Mr. Boore. All told, three on subrogation. 

Mr. Tyson. Lawyers and investigators. 

Mr. Fogarty. Anything further? 

Mr. Tyson. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Tyson. 
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WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR 

EARL H. GAMMONS, VICE CHAIRMAN, THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
WEEK 

BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE STAND- 
ARDS AND STATE SERVICES 

ELIZABETH JOHNSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, MANAGEMENT SERVICES ASSISTANT 

JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts availiable for obligation 


1951 actual 1952estimate 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $694, 000 $656, 165 $684, 000 
lransferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employ- 
ees’ Compensation”? pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1950 61, 200 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 755, 200 656, 165 684, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay Increases 46, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts 12, 867 20, 000 20, 000 
Potal available for obligation 768, O87 722, 165 704, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 10, 687 
Obligations incurred 757, 380 722, 165 | 704, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation’. 10, 800 
lotal obligations 768, 1SO 722, 165 704, 000 
Obligations by activities 
D t10 51 actual 1952 est ite | 19. esti atk 
Direct Obligat 
1. Devi ( id promotion und labor law } 
pr 
ery $156, 051 $99, 697 $96, 575 
200, 737 292, 35 984, 572 
119, 458 114, 296 111, 371 
17, 750 23, 129 235, 120 
pped 70, 8O4 71, 304 71, 304 
2. kK a *) 32. 187 98, 355 
Executi rvies 66, YY8 69, 194 68, 604 
Total direct obligations 755, 313 702, 165 684, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
iccount 
3. Executive direction and management services 12, 867 20, GOO 20, 000 


tal obligations ‘ 68, 180 722, 165 704, OOO 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 136 111 108 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 | | 
Average number of all employees 120 108 104 


Average Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary $4, 870 $5, 789 $5, W2 
Average grade. - GS-7.5 GS-83 GS-8 





service obligations 








1ent positions SH10 $626, 62 $612. 386 
Part-time and temporary positions 4, 507 i, SOO 1, S00 
Rezular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 339 2, 339 
Total personal service obligations til4, 947 630, 765 616, 525 
Direct Ohligations 
Ol Personal services 605, O87 615, 765 601, 525 
02) Travel 50, 590 34. 000 32. 300 
03 Transportation of things 5, OOS 1, S00 1, SOU 
04 Communication services 6, 305 5, 400 5, 400 
06 =Printing and reproduction 61, 030 30, OOO OR, 475 
07 Other contractual services 5, 715 1. 500 4. 300 
Services performed by other agencies $000 
O&8 Sup; lies and materials 12, 749 7. S00 7, 800 
09 Equipment 3, 786 1, 000 500 
15 Taxes and assessments G53 1, 900 1, 900 
Total direct obligations 755, 313 702. 165 684, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
iccouwnts 
01 Personal] services 9, 860 15. 000 15, 000 
OS Supplies and materials 3. 007 5. OOO 5. OOO 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 12, 867 20, 000 20. 000 
Total obligations TOUS, ISO 722 16, 704. 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 











Unliquidated obligations, start of year $76, 9 $68, 21 
Obligations incurred during the yea 722, 165 704. 000 
S11, 166 ne IN 772, 21 
Deduct 
felmbursable ob tior 12.8 4) OY , O00 
yuichait bi " ‘ ! Ve 76.40 s 2 tit "} 
stment of obligations of prior y 2,031 
Obligated balance carried to certified Claims account 
Total expenditures 709, 300 710, 903 685, S15 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 672, ) 2.4 fl7, 600 
Out of prior authorizations 7 7H.49 63, 71 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increase 41, 500 1, 500 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it now the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. Do you have a statement, Mr. Connolly 

Mr. Connotiy. I would like to make a short statement. and then I 
would like to have Mr. Gammons make a very short statement, too, if 
itisall right. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Fogarty and members of the committee, I shall 
speak briefly of our activities and will welcome any questions which 
youmay wish toask. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


The Bureau gives technical assistance on labor laws and their ad- 
ministration to State labor departments, legislative commissions, and 
interested individuals. This consists of development and adaptation 
of standards for labor laws as requested by the States and analyzing 
and evaluating State progress in labor laws and trends in labor legisla- 
tion. Principles for basic State safety legislation are developed and 
reviewed with representatives of State labor departments, insurance 
carriers, safety engineers, and labor unions. The Bureau gives con- 
tinuing service in improving State labor legislation and administra- 
tive procedures and technical assistance to State labor departments, 
workmen’s compensation commissions, legislative commissions, unions, 
the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, and public and private organizations on such matters as 
workmen’s compensation, child labor standards, safeguards in relaxa- 
tion of labor laws, wages and hours, and occupational disease com- 
pensation coverage, making available the results of successful State 
experience in these fields. 

We develop technical material on need for various bills pending in 
Congress, as requested by congressional committees. 

The Bureau also negotiates and services Federal-State agreements 
whereby State labor departments inspect establishments for compli- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards Act, and makes safety inspections 
required under the Public Contracts Act— without cost to the Federal 
Government—in 25 States. Cooperative agreements are negotiated 
for acceptance of State age and employment certificates as proof of age 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. And these also are without cost 
tothe Federal Government. 


PROGRAM FOR SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


The Bureau is a service agency to State labor departments, labor 
and management groups to foster better safety performance. The 
national injury frequency rate for all manufacturing, which had been 
going down since 1946, rose dturing 1950, and it is anticipated that the 
1951 rate will be even higher. Our safety program is concerned with 
halting this upward trend. 

One of our functions is safety training courses, which are conducted 
for safety personnel of State labor departments, management, and 
labor, Advanced safety training courses are also given for special 
subjects. 

Another function is special industry pregrams. We develop en- 
gineering surveys of typical plants within an industry, prepare en- 
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gineering flow charts and educational releases, which the State labor 
commissioners send to plants within their States. We also assist the 
States in training people to go into the plants and promote the pro- 
grams. Page 7 of our budget submission shows the reduction of the 
injury-frequency rate in various industries for which special industry 
programs have been developed. 

Another function is the determination of occupations hazardous for 
minors under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. During 1952 work is being done on orders Nos. 10 and 11, 
covering slaughtering and meat packing and the operation of bakery 
machines. .A survey is being made relative to the employment of 
minors aboard ships and boats. 

During 1953, it is anticipated that orders will be issued for the con- 
struction industry, foundries, and paper products industries. 

Other technical services of the Bureau include development of 
safety codes, as requested by the States: and extensive ene lneermne 
studies and analyses of the hazards of specifie industries. 

We conduct safety-promotion activities under the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act as authorized by the Federal Compensation Act, and 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act. This consists of pro- 
motion in all Federal establishments, as well as assistance to long- 
shore work and harbor operations and in ship-repair work. 

Approximately 475 visits were made to places of employment by 
our staff during 1951, and engineering surveys were conducted in 
private shipyards, aboard ships, barges, and various Federal opera- 
tions to study conditions relating to plant lay-out, work methods, 
equipment, gear, and tools, Because of increasing employment in 
the maritime industry, the number of visits is being stepped up dur- 
Ing 1952. 

The Bureau services the President's Conference on Industrial Safety 
and participates in Governors’ conferences and conferences called by 
labor and management groups. 

The Bureau also services the Federal Safety Council, which acts 
as a clearing house and-a medium for the exchange of information on 
safety activities and related subjects between Federal departments and 
agencies and between field safety councils. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment is concerned 
with advancing good practices in the hiring and supervising of young 
workers so that their employment is useful for the economy and does 
not interfere with their education and future competence. 

The Bureau prepares child-labor regulations under the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and advises the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Solicitor’s Office, and the Wage and Hour Division 
on child-labor problems and policies in the administration of the 
act. Studies are conducted on the employment of young workers 
in order to safeguard their health and well-being. Technical and 
advisory services on child-labor problems are given to interested 
agencies and individuals. 


95258—52——5 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


In the international labor field, the Bureau aids in the preparation 
of reports on behalf of the United States to the International Labor 
Organization concerning the extent to which the United States and 
the individual States meet the standards of international conven- 
tions and recommendations; develops technical reports and prepares 
material in the field of labor law administration for foreign govern- 
ments; and makes reports to the International Labor Organization 
on progress by the States in adopting the standards of the inter- 
national conventions. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PILYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The Bureau provides services for the President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. The com- 
mittee works with public and private groups in developing and carry- 
ing out programs and activities designed to secure greater employ- 
ment opportunities for the physically handicapped, and you will 
hear from Mr. Gammons on that a little further. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


The Bureau maintains the file of union organizational and financial 
data required to be filed by the Labor-Management Act, 1947. As of 
January 31, 1952, 30,260 labor organizations had completed one or 
more annual registrations. 

That isa summary of the activities of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. At this point I should like to bring the following to your 
attention. 


EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION REDUCTION IN 1952 


Congressional action reduced the 1952 appropriation for the legis- 
lative standards and State service activity by $44,000. This meant 
a reduction of nine positions, as well as related nonlabor costs. Be- 
cause of this reduction, there is presently pending a backlog of 35 
major requests for services from the States and organizations. Among 
the more important of these are: 

(1) Arkansas: Request from the labor commissioner to arrange 
for a regional training conference for inspectors enforcing child 
labor, hours of work, and other general labor laws (other than 
safety), to include four surrounding States; 

(2) Minnesota: The law department of the University of Minne- 
sota has requested the Bureau to make available extensive materials 
on workmen’s compensation, comparison of State laws in considerable 
detail for the use of the State legislative interim committee; 

(3) Mississippi: Request from Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission for assistance in securing medical records in cases involving 
veterans, and for development of cooperative relationships between 
State workmen’s compensation agencies and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on this aspect of wor kmen’ s compensation administration ; 

(4) New Mexico: The State department of public welfare has re- 
quested assistance in training the State child-labor inspectors in child- 
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labor law administration and inspection and in the State supervision 
of the issuance of employment and age certification ; 

(5) South Dakota: Request from State superintendent of public 
instruction for assistance under the cooperative agreement in revising 
employment and age certificate forms and procedures; and 

(6) The National Association of Industrial Dentists has requested 
an analysis of State workmen’s compensation laws with regard to 
coverage and benefits for injuries involving dentistry. 

We have also had to eliminate the issuance of semimonthly reports 
of State labor legislation. As a result, many organizations have indi- 
cated to us how important this service is and urged us to restore it if 
at all possible. 

We have not asked for a restoration of the cut made in 1952, but we 
want you to know that the heavy demand for these services continues. 


UNFILLED REQUESTS FOR SERVICE 


Gentlemen, [ have here a list of these requests made by the States 
that I would like to submit. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put them in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


PENDING AND UNFILLED REQUESTS FOR SERVICE, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS 
AND STATE SERVICES, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


1. STATE LABOR DEPARTMENTS AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Several State departments of labor.—Requests from labor Commissioners to 
arrange for training conferences for inspectors enforcing child labor, hours of 
work, and other general labor laws (not safety) for group of States in two 
regions. 

Illinois.—The Ulinois Department of Labor has requested assistance in work- 
ing out procedures for forms and procedures for administration of State child 
labor laws providing for employment certificates in agriculture. 

Indiana.—The division of women and children of the department of labor 
has asked the Bureau to accompany division representatives in visiting agri- 
cultural labor camps and assist them in appraising living quarters and working 
conditions. 

Kentucky.—The department of industrial relations has requested a report 
analyzing State prevailing wage laws applicable to State contracts. 

Maryland.—YThe deputy labor commissioner has requested a review of ad- 
ministrative procedure in age certificate issuance as related to compliance with 
child labor standards and recommendations for improvement. 

Minnesota.—The law department of the University of Minnesota has requested 
the Bureau to make available extensive materials on workmen’s compensation, 
comparison of State laws in considerable detail for the use of the State Legis- 
lative Interim Committee. 

Mississippi.—Request from Mississippi Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
for assistance in securing medical records in cases involving veterans, and for 
development of cooperative relationships between State workmen’s compensa- 
tion agencies and the Veterans’ Administration on this aspect of workmen’s 
compensation administration. 

Nevada.—The State White House Conference Committee, including State de- 
partments of labor and education, has requested Bureau help in drawing up 
two suggested drafts of child labor bills, one all inclusive and one limited to 
certain amendments to present law. 

New Mexico.—The State department of public welfare has requested assistance 
in training the State child-labor inspector in child-labor law administration and 
inspection and in the State supervision of the issuance of employment and age 
certificates. : 

North Dakota.—Request from deputy labor commissioner for assistance in 
preparing material on amendment of State minimum-wage law extending cover- 
age to all workers. 
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Ohio.—The department of industrial relations has requested assistance in 
working out a special certificate for children employed in theatrical performances 
and instructions for their issuance; also for a summary of legal and administra- 
tive standards applicable in other States to children employed in theatrical 
performance, 

Oklahoma.—tThe department of labor has requested an analysis of provisions 
covering death benefits under Oklahoma workmen's Compensation law and ree- 
ommendations for administrative procedure appropriate to Oklahoma system of 
administration, 

South Dakota—Request from State superintendent of public instruction for 
assistance in revising employment and age certificate issuance procedures, under 
Federal-State agreement. 

Many States.—Manual on workmen’s compensation administration: A number 
of State administrators have requested the Bureau to prepare a manual on 
administration procedures and principles. With the heavy turn-over of State 
workmen's compensation personnel, there is great need for such a publication 
that would give the best recommended procedures and practices for the adminis- 
tration of a State workmen's compensation law. 


SOCTATION OF ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS (STATE ADMINISTRATORS OF 
WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 

Revision of bulletin on Problems of Workmen’s Compensation Administration 
has been requested by this association. This bulletin which presents State experi- 
ence and practice on such matter as insurance methods, coverage, occupational 
disease coverage, benefits, methods of financing, etc., has not been revised for 10 
years. State administrators have urged repeatedly that the Bureau revise and 
bring it up to date. 

A special study of court appeals procedures under workmen's compensation 
laws has been requested by the association. With the growing tendency toward 
support for negligence suits for industrial injuries, this study is greatly needed. 

This association has requested the Bureau to assist it in the study and develop 
ment of cooperative relationships between the State workmen’s compensation 
and rehabilitation agencies. 

Study of rehabilitation centers for injured workers has heen requested by the 
association of workmen’s compensation administrators. Some field work has 
been done in connection with this study but the Burean has not been able to 
complete the field work, the assembling of material and drafting of report. 

Study of reciprocal arrangements between workmen’s Compensation agencies 
in taking testimony. State workmen's compensation administrators pressing the 
Bureau to make this study and to make the results available to them for their 
administrative use in the States. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS REQUESTS FROM STATE OFFICIALS AND INDIVIDUALS 


An analysis of State laws regulating street trades. 

An analysis and summary of laws authorizing or prohibiting deductions from 
employees’ wages, 

A comparative analysis of State union restrictive laws. 

Denver University and a group of Colorado educators have asked the Bureau 
to give consultative service on problems related to migratory workers. 

A Connecticut lawyer representing State employees has requested an analysis 
of State workmen’s compensation laws and experience for State employees who 
may contract an infectious or contagious disease during employment. There 
has been no analysis of this aspect of workmen’s compensation for State em- 
ployees. To meet this request would require substantial study and analysis of 
laws. 

The National Association of Industrial Dentists has requested an analysis of 
State workimen’s compensation laws with regard to coverage and benefits for 
injuries involving dentistry. 


4. REQUESTS FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Department of Defense.—The Bureau has been asked to supply current 
information on changes in State legislative standards and administrative prac- 
tices which would relate to defense production establishments. 

Office of Defense Mobilization—The Task Force on Employment of Physically 
Handicapped of the Office of Defense Mobilization has recently requested the 
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Bureau to make a study of second injury funds. This project was also requested 
by the 1950 TAIABC convention. 

Federal Civilian Defense Administration.—The Bureau has been requested 
to make a study of the status of paid civilian defense workers under workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service —This agency has requested the 
Bureau to bring up to date the material on State mediation laws for use in 
connection with the Taft-Hartley requirement that State or Territorial agenices 
be notified simultaneously with the Federal service of the existence of certain 
kinds of labor disputes. 

Wage and Hour Division.—This Division has requested the Bureau to supply 
it with information on hazardous occupations prohibition affecting minors for 
all States, for use of inspectors who cooperate in reporting State violations, and 
to keep them advised of Changes in State regulations on this subject. 

Federal Security Administration (OAST).—-The Federal Security Adminis- 
tration has asked the Bureau to supply it with laws and regulations affecting in- 
dustrial homework and to keep them advised of changes in the laws and regula- 
tions. This information is required for administrative purposes under the 
Social Security Act as amended. 

Governor of Guam —Through the Department of Interior, the Governor of 
Guam has asked the Bureau's assistance in the development of standards for 
proposed legislation to create a labor department adapted to economic and social 
conditions of Guam and including provisions regulating the employment of 
children, safe work places and other standards, 

President's Conference on Industrial Safety.—The Committee on Laws and 
Regulations of the President’s Conference has asked the Bureau to prepare a 
report on progress made in State safety laws and regulations between 1948 and 
1962, including material showing State action on laws, codes, appropriations, 
staff and administrative procedures. 

>. INTERNATIONAL 

New Brunswick, Canada, Department of Labor.—The Department of Labor of 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada, has requested the Bureau to make a 
survey of the safety functions of the Department of Labor and of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for the purpose of working out a cooperative relationship 
which would eliminate or reduce duplication of safety activities between the two 
agencies. 

Development of training program and materials for use of trainees under point 
4, ECA, or similar training programs in field of workmen's compensation and 
other fields of labor law. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND COST OF PAY ACT INCREASE FOR 1952 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr Connolly. In 1952 vou had available 
$656,165. You have a proposed supplemental for $46,000 for the pay 
act increase, for which vou estimate a total cost of S52275. That 
means that you are absorbing 86,275 of that pay act increase of 19524 

Mr. Connotiy, That is right. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1955 


Mr. FoGarry. Which for comparable purposes would give you 
$702,165 for 1952. You are asking for S684,000 In 1953, which is a 
reduction of $18,165 and a reduction of three positions from LOT to 104, 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 
Mr. Fogarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 


Mr. Connotiy. IT think our request to the Bureau of the Budget 
was for approximately that same amount, was it not / 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. $667,800, and $54,600 for the pay increase costs, a 
total of $722,400. 


INTRODUCTION OF MR. EARL H. GAMMONS 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it Mr. Earl Gammons, 
Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, who is here in place of Admiral Me- 
Intire. Is that correct, Mr. Gammons? 

Mr. Gammons. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will be pleased to hear you. I think 
the committee should know Mr. Gammons is not paid out of any 
appropriated funds of the Federal Government. I think he is well 
known to most Members of the Congress. He is vice president of CBS. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gammons. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. We will be very glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. GammMons. Thank you, Mr. Fogarty and members of the com- 
mittee. Admiral McIntire regrets he cannot be here. 1 know he al- 
wavs looks forward to these meetings. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


I took the place of Bob Ramspeck last summer, who was vice chair- 
man, and who did such a grand job for this committee. I want to 
thank vou for your past interest in the activities of the President’s 
Committee and to ask your approval of the sum requested for 1953, 
namely, $71,504. 

All the items in this budget are listed on page 11 of the green- 
covered booklet. The funds not allotted to the small staff that carries 
on this work from the office are earmarked for informational and 
promotional activities of the President’s Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITY OF THE PRESIDENTS COMMITTTEE 


The President’s Committee has some 206 association and individual 
members, representatives of many of our great national organiza- 
ions, groups, associations, and labor unions. They are associated 
with us in an information, education, and promotional effort to sup- 
plement the activities of operating agencies in this field. As you 
know, our members represent labor, management, veterans, women, 
religious, insurance, medical, professional, civic, and other national 
groups. these groups having but one aim in this work and that is to 
find jobs for the physically handicapped, to train them so they can 
undertake jobs and hold them. 

Through monthly mailings, through our monthly publication, and 
through the medium of our meetings we have tried to spread the mes- 
sage that it is good business to hire the handicapped. We have 
worked through the Governors’ committees in some 17 States and 
Territories. We are trying to increase the Governors’ committees and 
the committees in the larger cities because we think a great deal of 
this work must be done at local levels to really be successful. 
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NUMBER OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


It has been estimated in the past that the number of physically 
handicapped people in the United States may range up to 28,000,000. 
A recent Federal Security Agency survey revealed that 2,000,000 
physically handicapped men and Women not now working could be 
gainfully employed if given certain services. 

We are engaged in promoting jobs for all the handicapped includ- 
ing disabled veterans. The Korean situation and the defense picture 
certainly indicate that there should be no let-up in our work. Rather, 
we must continually strive to stimulate action in this field, and I can 
assure you that the people who belong to this committee and the 
groups in it have this as their sole interest in this activity. 

It is one of the most satisfying and stimulating activities I have 
ever been in myself. It would be impossible for our group with our 
limited budget to do the job we are doing if it were not for the help 
of Mr. Connolly and his associates in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

It has been one of the most enjoyable experiences I have ever had to 
see business and professional people working with a Government 
agency in such satisfying relationships. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Gammons. I personally 
believe that this committee is doing a good job and there is a lot to be 
done yet. 

In view of the fact that you have another appointment in a very 
few minutes, I will ask Mr. Denton if he has any questions on this 
subject. 

Mr. Denton. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe ? 

Mr. Scrrwase. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Gammons. 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT WITH OTHER AGENCIES ON PROBLEMS 
OF SAFETY INSPECTION 


Mr. Connolly, a year ago you told us, I believe, that you had entered 
into an agreement with all Government agencies or all defense agencies 
that vou are the sole governmental agency administering safety pro- 
grams in the Government today. Is that so 

Mr. Connotiy. Note quite that way, Mr. Chairman. I did say that 
we had an agreement with the defense agencies so that, instead of hav- 
ing inspectors set up in every agency of the Federal Government to do 
inspection in the States, they would allow the States to do the job; 
and wherever there was any disagreement they would clear it through 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, “which would take it up with the de- 
fense agency if there was a problem that could not be worked out. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, you are the clearing house, then, for 
all the safety inspections ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, that is right. 
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Mr. Focarry. How is that working out? 

Mr. Conno.tLy. It is working very well. In the beginning we did 
have a little difficulty, but, upon getting in touch with the Office of 
the es retary of Defense, things were straightened out in very fast 
order, and we have no problems : at all. 

Mr. Fogarry. No duplication / 

Mr. Connotiy. No duplication, no complaints of any kind. It is 
much different from the program during the last war. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES TO AVOID DUPLICATION OF YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, in your youth employment activities is there 
any duplication between the work that you are doing in that activity 
in keeping the youth of the country at school and the work that is be- 
ing done by the De partment of Edue ation 4 

Mr. Connotiy. No. Weare working in very close cooperation with 
the Department of Education. We meet with the Department of 
Education on several occasions. We have met with the Department 
of Agriculture too, because we do have a problem of children on the 
farms under the latest amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Is that not correct, Miss Johnson / 

Miss Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. That was quite a problem a year ago. 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it still a problem? 

Mr. Connotiy. No, I do not think so, not in the working of the 
agencies. Is that what you mean ? 


PROBLEMS UNDER YOUTIL EMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. No, I mean getting these children to school. 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, we still have a problem there. We still have 
to doa great deal of educational work on it. We have to have these 
other agencies in continually. As a matter of fact, the Secretary has 


just set up a new advisary committee for that very purpose. It is, 


working through our Child Labor Division in the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. But it is to advise the Secretary on the best ways of pro- 
moting these conditions throughout the country for the purposes of 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Fogarry. In other words, you still have a promotional cam- 
paign to make ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, we do. Each school vear brings on added 
problems. We still have those who just do not see that it is the wrong 
thing to employ children in the fields, and in industry, too. I should 
add that we still have problems in industry. 


EFFECT OF OVERALL CURTAILMENT OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fogarry. According to the budget you have this year, you are 
not going to be able to expand any activity are you / 

Mr. Connotiy. No, 1am not, Mr. Chairman. As a mater of fact, 
T am not going to be able to carry on the program that I am—— 
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Mr. Focarry. You will not be able to carry it on with the budget 
that you have at the present time, all the things you were doing | in 
1951? 


REQUEST FOR CONTINUATION OF SEMIMONTHLY LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


Mr. Connotiy. No, I will not, Mr. Chairman. If you remember, 
the specific language of the House, report on the appropriation act 
says to curtail our activities in the promotion of labor legislation in 
the States. One of the things that we had to get away from is the 
semimonthly report on labor legislation that is introduced in the 
States. These letters that I have here are dated January 30 so they are 
pretty current. The legislative report came out as State legislatures 
met every year. We tried to see what we could do to get it out this 
year but it came to the point where we could not do it. So on the 15th 
of January we wrote to all of the people on our list, which was some 
2,500—and, by the way, this service costs approximately S18.000 to 
do—and here are some letters that show that the people who received 
the report are feeling pretty sorry about the thing. 

One is industrial relations counselors of Rockefeller Centet 
Another is the National Association of Claimants’ Compensation 
Attorneys, which is a group of lawyers who are workmen's compensa- 
tion people. They have put a little note on the bottom of it to me 
to notify their legislative agent here and see if he cannot do something 
about getting it back. 

Here is the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. Here is the Research 
Institute of America. Here is the Continental Can Co., Ine. Leon 
Ehrlich, an attorney at law, representing many groups. Here is the 
Council of State Governments. 

They all say about the same thing. Here is the American Jewish 
Congress. And the American Federation of Labor. 

Now, you see, that is the legislative report. We sent out this report 
semimonthly, by which we notified all of these people of the legisla- 
tion that has been introduced in their State legislatures. We took no 
position on the thing either for or against it. It was just on informa- 
tion sort of thing. And all of these groups used it for their members. 

Now, the NACCA organization says: 

The semimonthly legislative reports on State labor legislation are very valuable 
to the 1,600 members of this organization and its additional 2,500 readers, I 
hope vou can get funds to continue them later. 

And all the way down the line. Here is one: 

For many years a large number of subscribers of LRR throughout the country 
have been advised of the drift of legislative action by means of the article which 
we prepared based upon your legislative reports. These subscribers include 
employees, labor unions, and others to whom new legislation is of great impor- 
tance and who desire to be advised of legislation and its incipient stages. While 
we shall endeavor to continue this service to our subscribers by assigning addi- 
tional work to our staff, we shall miss your publication this year. We hope 
that vou will find the means to resume the publication thereafter. 

All the way through it is the same thing. Now, that just gives you 
some idea as to our requests, and we are not going to be able to do it. 
And so it is with these that are coming from the States, from all of 
these different States and from private organizations as well. 
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Mr. Foeartry. Mr. Denton? 
Mr. Denron. No questions. 
Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe? 


NUMBER OF LEGISLATIVE REPORTS ISSUED DURING YEAR 


Mr. Scuwase. These reports you have been getting out have been 
issued how often ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. Semimonthly while the legislatures were in session. 

Mr. Scuwaze. Ordinarily the first 3 months in the year? 

Mr. Conno.iy. That is right. 

Miss McConnetx. Longer than that. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is the majority of the legislatures. 

Mr. Scuwase. Intermittently all through the year in some sections, 
of course. 

Mr. Connotiy. We got out about 10 issues. That is, 10 issues semi- 
monthly would be 5 months. 

Mr. Scuwase. Through May then ? 

Miss McConnett. June often. 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATIVE REPORTS 


Mr. Scuwase. Of course, that just means you have volunteered 
to be a clearinghouse, so to speak, for State legislation passed on the 
subject of labor standards, and so forth, does it not ? 

Mr. Connotuiy. Yes. Well, you see, under our program we are 
completely a State service organization. We have no Federal opera- 
tions at all. We service the States so the States can do their own 
job. That is our whole program. Call it a States’ rights bureau if 
you wish, but it is not quite that ae some States’ rights interpreta- 
tions. But it is an organization that does nothing but service the 
States. 

Mr. Scuwase. I say primarily it serves as a clearinghouse for the 
States ¢ 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes, in this particular instance. 

Mr. Scuwase. In this instance, yes. 

Did you continue that service last spring ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. Are you attempting to render it now? 

Mr. Connotty. No. That is what we have just notified these peo- 
ple—that we cannot do it. 

Mr. Scuwasr. Are there any other similar services that you are 
attempting to render the States? 

Mr. Connoxry. Well, we are servicing them wherever a request 
comes in, you see. Some requests will come in, Congressman, where 
if it is a long-drawn-out job we just cannot do it. We are picking 
those that we can and servicing as many of them as we can. This 
backlog is from that same division, you see, and there are several 
States that have requested services that we have had to say “No” to. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Fooarry. Do you have any further statement to make, Mr. 
Connolly ? 

Mr. Connotiy. No, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate } 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year £16, 643 $27, 183 | $28, 165 
Obligations incurred during the year 280, 921 285, 758 285, 700 
} 207, 564 312, 941 | 313, 865 
Deduct: 

I nliquidated oblig: itions, end of year 27, 183 28, 165 | 28, 248 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 397 | 376 | 317 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 1 | 
Total expenditures 4 269, O83 284, 400 | 285, 300 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 





Out of current authorizations 243, 790 239, 393 | 255, 552 
Out of prior authorizations 16, 193 26, S07 : 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 18, 20) 


Mr. FoGarry. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 

Mr. Salyers, do vou have a statement for us / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Saryers. I just want to mention a few points. 

Since we last appeared before this committee, there has been one 
major development in connection with the legislative basis of this 
program. The Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 
continued in effect the reemployment provisions of the previous acts 
which, as you know, started in 1940 under the Selective Service Act 
of 1940, 

Mr. Focarry. Briefly tell us what those provisions are. 

Mr. Sanyers. It continued the provisions which provided reem- 
ployment rights for inductees, enlistees, and reservists and also ex- 
tended coverage to two new groups—reservists performing duty solely 
for training and persons rejected for military service—which had not 
been previously covered in the 1948 act. 


FACTORS AFFECTING WORKLOAD 


There are four things which will have an effect on the workload in 
the future. One, of course, is the Korean situation, which tends to 
increase the number of disability problems which arise and which are 
generally the most difficult to handle. 

The second is the increase in the size of the Armed Forces. If the 
currently planned increase is brought into effect, it is estimated the 
turn-over will be about 800,000 to 1,000,000 a year, depending, of 
course, on the rate of reenlistments and the rotation for reservists. 
The shorter the rotation period, the greater the turn-over. This is 
about three times the number released in 1951. 

The third factor is the extension of coverage to reservists and 
persons rejected. We do not have a very large experience with that 
and do not know to what extent that will develop into a real problem. 
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The numbers involved in that are about 300,000 or 400,000 annually 
in each category. 

The fourth factor is the growing complexity of reemployment prob- 
lems and the greater area of the problems and the greater number of 
instances where one person coming back from Korea may set the 
precedent. which will affect others and cause employers and labor 
organizations to be more careful about handling them, because one 
man reinstated in his job generally affects the seniority or jobs of 
others. 

What effect these factors will have on our future workload is pretty 
difficult to predict. Therefore, [ would like to point out what has 
happened for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, without 
attempting to predict anything in the future. 

During the 6 months since the Ist of July, we have had a 27 percent 
increase in the problems received and a 383 percent increase in the 
cases received. We have had a 6 percent increase in the number 
handled to completion, and the backlog has gone up about 113 percent. 
On December 31, we had 312 cases in the hands of United States 
attorneys for litigation. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


The budget for 1951 provided 43 positions and for the current fiscal 
year 41 positions—S in Washington and 33 in the field. With the 
exception of New York, the field offices have one administrative and 
one clerical person and are located in industrial centers and serve 
several States. The budget before you for fiscal 1953 provides 41 
positions, the same as during the current fiscal year. 

I would like to mention again that the reemployment statutes 
which have been continued in effect in the UMT act apply to all pri- 
vate employers as well as the Federal Government, and we believe 
the promotion of compliance through cooperative means, prompt 
attention to problems before they become controversies, and the 
prompt negotiation of cases result in a maximum of benefit for the 
veterans involved with a minimum of difficulty for the employers 
who have to foot the bill. We expect to continue to utilize volunteers, 
as we have in the past, and to continue our operations as we have 
carried them on for some 5 years now. 


PRESENT STAFF COMPARED WITH PAST YEARS 


The present staff handling the expanded reemployment-rights pro- 
gram is less than half that employed in fiscal 1948; it is 5 percent 
smaller than it was in fiscal 1950, when the program was moving to- 

yard liquidation. The workload, which has risen during the past 
6 months, probably will continue upward. At what rate we do not 
know, but as the turn-over in the armed services becomes greater 
the effect of the wider coverage is increasingly felt. Of course, those 
are factors over which no one, at least in the Department of Labor, 
has any control. 

If you have any questions about any of those matters, I shall be glad 
to answer them. 
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GROUPS COVERED BY LAW 


Mr. Fogarry. Do you mean to say the law has been amended to 
include reservists in training? 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And also those who have been rejected for military 
service ¢ 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Whom do you mean by that? 

Mr. Saryers. If an individual leaves his job to enter the military 
service and is subsequently rejected, he is entitled to a modified form 
of reemployment. In other words, what was happening was that a 
good many people, when they got their induction notices or their 
draft notices, quit their jobs; then they would be rejected for physical 
or other reasons and would come back and could not get their jobs 
back. So Congress in the last session amended the act to give them 
a modified form of reemployment. They have what amounts to leave 
of absence, and they can come right back to their jobs in the same 
way as any other person on leave of absence. 


VOLUNTEER COMMITTEES 


Mr. Fogarry. How many volunteer committees do you have? 

Mr. Saryers. We have now about 3,800, 

Mr. Fogarty. What is a volunteer commitee? 

Mr. Saryers. It is not a committee; it is an individual. He is either 
a county service officer, a State service officer, a veterans’ organiza- 
tion service officer, or he may just be an interested individual whom 
we have obtained to serve in that position, and that is where we get 
our local service. In other words, we provide these committeemen 
with a question-and-answer handbook and the regular informational 
material so that they can handle problems at the local level. [Sum- 
mitting booklet. | 

Mr. Focarry. These are the booklets you give the volunteer com- 
mitteemen ¢ 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And as a general rule they handle the vast majority 
of those problems ¢ 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. It is only the problems that they cannot handle that 
come to you ¢ 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You have to take into account, do you not, the results 
of court decisions on these matters ¢ 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; our program is essentially a screening propo- 
sition. If it can be handied by the individual himself—for example, 
when he comes out of the service, we have arranged with the military 
services to give him a little leaflet, and if he can bring that back and 
hand it to his employer and get his job back, that is the end of it so 
far as that individual is concerned; but if he runs inte some difficulty 
or if the employer has some questions and they take it up with one of 
the local people and he can answer the question by looking at question 
No. 376, for example, that is the end of it. We never hear about. it 
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or do anything with it; but if they cannot, they write us or the indi- 

vidual writes us or the employer writes us or the labor organization 
may write us or any one of those people may write us and say “Here 
is the situation, and while we have read question No. 27, that does not 
just fit this situation,” and then we handle it. 

I can give you a good example of that which I just noticed yester- 
day. One of the large rubber companies that has plants all over 
the country wrote us that they have a veteran in a military hospital 
who is about to come out, that he has a frostbite condition and cannot 
work in the North, where he formerly worked, in one of the northern 
plants. They want to reinstate him if they can, but the question is 
whether or not they can offer him a similar position in one of their 
southern plants. If they cannot do that, then they want to know 
whether or not they can give him severance pay Ww ith credit for his 
time in the military service. That is a pretty technical question, and 
they tend to be pretty careful about these initial ones, because what 
they do with that they mayshave to do with a good many others. It 
is things of that kind; that particular one comes from the employer. 
They have not refused to restate this man yet; they are not going 
to if they can work this thing out, presumably in line with their 
agreement, by offering him a job somewhere else. 


FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Fogarry. Will you put in the record where those 35 offices are 
located and what States are covered by each ¢ 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS—FIELD AND AREA OFFICES 


18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass.: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
Veterans Service Center, 500 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.: New Jersey, 
New York 
7312 Labor Department Building, Washington 25, D. C.: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 
811 Lafayette Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6, Pa.: 
Delaware, Pennsyvivania 
651 Peachtree-Seventh Building, 50 Seventh Street NE, Atlanta, Ga.: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South Carolina 
512 Republic Building, 429 West Walnut Street, Louisville 2, Ky.: Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee 
675 Federal Building, Detroit 26, Mich.: Michigan, Ohio 
521 Federal Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio: Ohio 
1200 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.: Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin 
508 Pence Building, Minneapolis, Minn.: Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota 
1114 Fidelity Building, Kansas City 6, Mo.: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
29 New Customhouse, 19th and Stout Streets, Denver 2, Colo.: Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, western Kansas 
222 Commercial Building, 1100 Main Street, Dallas 2, Tex.: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas 
102 Federal Office Building, San Francisco 2, Calif.: Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Nevada 
Furniture Exchange Building, 1206 Santee Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif.: 
Southern California, Arizona 
617 Federal Office Building, Seattle 4, Wash.: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington 
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WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Focarry. Will you also supply workload data for the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1951, the second 6 months of 1951 and the 
first 6 months of 19527 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. So that we can get an idea of the effects of the Korea 
situation. 

Mr. Satyers. No, sir. Fiseal 1951 is after Korea. The Korean 
action started on June 24 or 25 of 1950. Last year brought in the 
first few months after Korea. 

Mr. Foearry. That’s right; give it to us for the last 6 months of 
1950 also. 

Mr. Braptey. We have in this the entire 1951 workload broken 
down to the monthly averages and for the first 6 months of 1952. 

Mr. Fogarry. Give us the data for the last 6 months of 1950 and 
each 6 months’ period since then. . 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

(‘The requested information follows :) 


Workload statistics omparisons of B-month periods, Jan. 1, 1950—-Dee. 31, 1951, 
and Janua a7] 125? 
Jan, 1-June 30, July 1-Dee. 31, Jan. 1—June 30, July 1-Dee. 31, | January 
1950 1950 1951 195] 1952 7 
Workload 
Monthly | pp Monthly. , Monthly ! .. Monthly 
Po : t Y) To mY | Total | “onthly 
tal avernge Potal iverage Potal average Tota averagt 1 Month 
Problems and cases 
carried over from | 
previous periods (1) () 2, 163 2, 142 1, 097 4, 248 
Problems and cases 
received . (i 11, 446 1,908 (11, 468 1,911 |14,514 2, 419 2, 367 
Total requiring | 
action ( (?) 13, 609 13, 610 16,511 6. 615 
Total handled 
to completion (1) (1) 11, 467 1,911 (11,613 1,936 |12, 267 | 2,044 2, 212 
Pending at end of | | 
periods. __- ( 2, 142 1, 997 yt re 4, 403 
Cases carried over | | 
from previous pe- 
riod_._. 2, 708 2,163 1, 672 > By ae 1, 847 
Problems transferred | 
to case status........| 2, 628 438 | 1,643 274 | 1, 237 206 | 1,916 | 319 422 
d Se SES eas eRe 
Total cases re- | | 
quiring action.) 5,336 | 3, 806 2,909 | _ | 3,509 |____. | 2, 269 
Cases closed _ 3, 145 529 | 2, 143 357 | 1,317 | 219 | 1,652 | 275 314 
Cases pending at end | | | | | 
of periods_...-..-.| 2, 163 1, 672 , 583 =-----~| 1,847 |-..._...... 1,955 
j j 





1 Comparative figures not available. Change in interest and emphasis of reemployment rights program 
subsequent to outbreak of hostilities in Korea required the establishment of an additional worklo:d measure 
to account for the handling of problems which did not meet the previous and current definition of a ease. 
A problem is a request for assistance involving one or more specific questions concerning the rights and obli- 
gations of persons affected by the reemployment rights statutes and is a matter of written record in the files 
of the Bureau. The assistance given is usually for the purpose of preventing controversies from arising. 
A problem is not transferred to case status unless the ex-serviceman, having made timely application, is 
denied proper reinstatement and the Bureau must undertake negotiation for an amicable settlement or refer 
the matter to the United States attorney for appropriate action. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. For what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget‘ 

Mr. Dopson. $376,000; 58 jobs. 

Mr. Bussey. This figure in your justification of $255,700 will per- 
mit you to operate on practically thie same basis as you did last year / 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF 1951 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Buspey. How well did you get along on that amount last year 

Mr. Saryers. We got along very well last year. We had an up- 
surge in the early part of fiscal 1951 right after the Korean situation, 
which was very largely in terms of inquiries about what is going to 
happen now and is this law still in effect and what do we have to do 
about these people going in. ‘Then it stayed at approximately that 
level until the early part of the year and began to go up and has been 
going up, prunarily as a result of some of those people beginning to 
come back from Korean—disability cases. Also, as the number going 
into the armed services increases, We begin to feel it on those, because 
the employer who has not had anybody yet in the armed services, when 
he has one go in, then begins to become concerned about what he has to 
do about this. 

Mr. Bussey. Did I understand in your statement that the appro- 
priations would provide for one representative and one clerk in each 
State outside of New York / 

Mr. Sanryrers. No, sir; in each of the 16 offices. We have, for ex- 
ample, an oflice in Chicago which handles Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin, On the other hand, we have one in Louisville which handles 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee; we have one in Seattle which 
handles four or five of the States in that region; and in New Eng- 
land we have one in Boston which handles the whole New England 
region. 

Mr. Bussey. I misunderstood you, because I was trying to reconcile 
the 41 positions with that Statement, 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you mentioned something about one place 
where you had more than one was in New York. 

Mr. Saryers. In New York we have two men and two secretaries, 
in New York City, which has the largest number. 

Mr. Danton. I have had two cases of application for reemployment, 
and your agency handled them, and I want to compliment you on 
the way they were handled. They were handled very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Sayers. Thank you, sir. 


WORKING ARRANGEMENT WITH STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Denton. Here is the only suggestion IT would like to make. 
Of course, in Indiana your man ts located in Louisville, and no other 
agency would handle the applications. That is a pretty good distance 
they had to go to get to this man in Louisville. What I have in mind 
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is if some sort of coordination could be worked out so the employment 
service in Indiana could handle cases of that sort, I think it would 
expedite the matter and make it a little easier for the man to get his 
case handled. 

Mr. Saryers. Frankly, that is our biggest problem. We do have an 
arrangement with the Employment Service whereby the local office 
is a point of information and referral, but if the problem gets beyond 
a fairly simple thing that can be answered out of this leaflet, they 
generally do not want to go much farther with it. By the same token, 
we have what might be called a spotty operation with respect to these 
committeemen. We have some committeemen who are excellent and 
who are really doing a good job on this, but sometimes it is difficult 
to locate those people and get them—TI do not like to use the word 
“trained,” because we do not have much of a training program, but 
get them to a place where they can handle some of the more compli- 
cated ones. , 

Mr. Denton. By “committeemen, 
committeemen ¢ 

Mr. Saryers. I mean a county service oflicer or something like that. 

Mr. Denon. I know in these particular cases I am talking about, 
nobody would touch them. They said they had to get the man from 
Louisville. They just seemed to think it would be a faux pas if any- 
body touched it. I thought if you could bring that service closer to 
those people it would help, It caused me to go to Louisville, and 
my home is about 125 miles away. 

“Mr. Sayers. I do not know that particular situation, but I would 
be glad to look into it. We try to get somebody locally who will handle 
as many of those things as we can, but again it is a volunteer type of 
thing, and sometimes when there are complications—maybe they are 
a large employer locally or something of that kind—they are a little 
concerned about handling them. 

Mr. Denon. I want to tell you again I am very pleased with the 
way this Louisville man handled them. He did very efficient work. 


” do you mean local or regional 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have a change in language, Mr. Salyers 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. That change is designed primarily, I think, 
to take care of this rejectee situation, some of whom are not veterans, 
and changes the Selective Service and Training Act of 1948 to 
“Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951,” which is the 
new act. 

Mr. Bussey. What if Congress should reject the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act? 

Mr. Sayers. This is the one that was passed last year. That is the 
title of it. I do not know what relation that has to universal military 
training that is now before the Congress, but this is the title of the 
present act effective June 19. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, what the Congress passed last year was just 
to set up a commission to make a rec commendation back to the Con- 
eress. [ presume this will be up very shortly on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Saryers. I do not like to presume to speak on legislative mat- 
ters, but what they actually did was to incorporate the Selective Serv- 
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ice Act of 1948 into this new act and change the title, essentially. The 
language that affects our program is taken bodily from the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, with those changes, and originally taken from the 
Selective Service Act of 1940, and I presume would be put over into 
another Selective Service Act, if there were one, by whatever name. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Dopson, There is one thing. One of those pamphlets which 
Mr. Salyers has used here is a field letter that is put up in a self-mail- 
ing form. I just want to call the committee’s attention to that. That 
is the result of one of our management improvement projects. That 
saves about a penny a circular by being put up in that way. On the 
back is the post-office penalty and identification in the corner. We 
are now putting that on all Labor Department pamphlets that will 
lend themselves to that particular form, and that will mean the 
pamphlet can go right through the addressograph machine and saves 
an envelop in each case. 

We used to receive letters from time to time from Congressmen in 
regard to receiving pamphlets in too large an envelope, and this is one 
of the methods we have for taking care of that. 

Mr. Feearry. If there is nothing further? Thank you very much, 
Mr. Salyers. 

Mr. Savyers. Thank you, sir. 


Turspay, Fesruary 5, 1952. 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
WITNESSES 


W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR 
EDWARD F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate. ._- Rie ‘ -| $2,776,000 $2, 600, 000 $2, 751, 500 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 178, 000 

Obligations incurred __- . 2, 776, 000 2, 778, 000 2, 751, 500 


Obligations by activities 
a exe sey 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | | 
programs $415, 777 $519, 812 $516, 554 
2. Cooperation on State apprenticeship standards and devel- 
opment and maintenance of local apprenticeship pro- | 
- 2, 295, 506 2, 150, 700 | 2, 128, 106 


grams ‘ heated 
3. Executive direction and management services 64,717 107, 488 106, 840 
Obligations incurred : oes eee, 2, 776, 000 2, 778, 000 2,751, 500 
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Obligations by objects 


j ’ 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ee — _—— ——— - — “| ——$$ —____— a es IE eae 
Total number of permanent positions. .............-.-.---..-- 486 | 453 | 448 
Average number of all employees fee aoe eae 478 | 441 27 
{+--+ —— —_== = ——— ———— 
Average salaries and grades } | 
General schedule grades: | | 
Average salary Bho 5. eee $4, 672 | $5, 198 | $5, 216 
Average grade | GS-7.9 | GS-8. 1 | GS-8. 1 


Ol Personal services | 
54, 506 $2, 336, 655 


Permanent positions $2, 270, 568 $2, 354 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 8, 820 &, 540 
Payment above basic rates 3, 327 | 3, 385 3, 545 
Total personal services | 2, 273, 895 2, 366, 711 2, 348, 740 
02 Travel 310, 496 290, 300 200), 30) 
03 Transportation of things 6, 701 3, 000 | 3, 000 
04 Communication services 52, 542 | 45, 000 45, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 75, 622 8, 520 
06 Printing and reproduction 6, 704 11, 000 11, 000 
07 Other contractual services 8, OSS 11, 000 11, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 11, 500 17, 000 17, 000 
O& Supplies and materi ils 16, 264 16, O00 16, 000 
09° Equipment 13, 470 7, 9OO 7, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments 731 1, 560 1, 560 
Obligations incurred ’ 2, 776, 000 2, 778, OOO 2, 751, 500 
tnalysis of crpenditures 
1951 actual | 1952estimate 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $108, 375 $151, 55! $146, 238 
Obligations incurred during the vear 2, 776, 000 2, 778, OOO 2, 751, 500 
2. 884,375 2, 929, 551 2, 897, 738 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 15] l 146, 235 144, 938 
Total expenditures 2, 732, 824 2, 785, 315 2, 752, S00 
Expenditures are distributed as follows | 
Out of current authorizations j 2, 624, 449 2, 466, 200 2, 606, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 108, 375 148,013 137, 900 
169, 100 &, YOO 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it at this time the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor. 
Mr. Patterson, do you have a statement for the committee / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Parrerson. Yes: I would like to make a short statement, if I 


may. 
PROGRAM OF PROMOTION AND ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRY 


A constantly increasing supply of highly skilled labor is a major 
goal of the Nation’s manpower-mobilization policy. ‘Toward that ob- 
jective the Bureau of Apprenticeship is assigned the responsibility of 
encouraging and assisting industry to develop, install, and operate 
its own in-plant training. 

suilding upon the base of the national apprenticeship program 
authorized by the Fitzgerald Act, and using its tested principles, we 
have developed a program of promotion and assistance to industry 
applicable to training for all industrial occupations. 
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Four major points are involved : 

1. Determination of training needs and direction of effort in ac- 
cordance with relative urgencies of such needs. 

Determination of the type of training best suited to meet train- 

ing needs. 

3. Organization of training. 

4. ‘Technical assistance in carrying on training. 

I should like to discuss these four points in turn, reporting to you 
what is involved and what progress has been made to date. 


DETERMINATION OF TRAINING NEEDS 


Knowledge of national needs for skills comes from the study of pro- 
duction schedules in relation to labor supply and requirements by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Defense Manpower Adminis- 
tration, Defense production and essential civilian requirements re- 
ceive consideration in the determination of need for additional trained 
men. Occupations with long training periods—principally the pro- 
fessions and crafts—now present our most urgent training needs. ‘The 
61 occupations in the list of critical occupations designated by the 
Department of Labor all require training terms of 2 vears or more. 
Twenty-four of these are learned through apprenticeship and 8 
through other training on the job. 

The information on needs for skills supplied the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship by the mobilization and manpower authorities have been made 
the basis of direction of the activities of our staff. Following these 
directives field representatives collaborate with management and 
labor in working out solutions which recognize local conditions and 
problems. We believe that this is the only sound and economical ap- 
proach to the solutien of manpower problems which involve training. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Before passing on to the second point, IT should like to say that 
adequate training can do much toward preventing occupations from 
becoming, or remaining, critically short. When the veterans housing 
program was undertaken in 1945 construction labor was in extremely 
short supply. In view of the fact that craftsmen make up 60 percent 
of the construction labor force, the Housing Expediter urged expan- 
sion of apprenticeship as the best solution. During the next vear the 
number of apprentices in construction rose from 25,000 to 75,000, and 
reached a total of at least 134,000 in 1949. As a result of that increase 
in apprentice employment—since 1949 and probably for the first time 
in the history of this country—in our 80 largest cities the number of 
new craftsmen completing apprenticeship has exceeded the number 
of craftsmen lost to the construction industry through death, per- 
manent disability, or retirement. An increase in apprentice employ- 
ment is still needed in construction, in order to facilitate expansion, 
But it is significant that no construction occupation is found in the 
list of critical occupations even though defense construction volume 
isheavy. If the construction industry program can maintain its rate 
of increase of skilled workers, it will not only be able to meet its own 
defense needs but have available skills transferable to other defense 
activities as they expand. 
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DETERMINATION OF PROPER TYPE OF TRAINING 


Frequently the determination that a certain occupation presents a 
training need automatically determines the proper type of training to 

meet that need. College for professions, apprenticeship for crafts, 
and short-term on-the- job training for less versatile occupations is 
the general rule. 

But the rule is not hard and fast; varying labor market conditions, 
time schedules, or other factors affect the organization of training. 
In a preparedness program consideration must be given to the ur- 
gency of the immediate needs of a defense plant. Once this is accom- 
plished, attention must be given to the training needed to develop a 
more versatile work force. This second phase of training activity 
is essential in any preparedness program to provide training that is 
required for more normal, eflicient, operating arrangements. 

In some instances, where there is an acute shortage of skilled crafts- 
men, it is necessary to depart from the traditional practices of industry 
by organizing training of workers of limited skills to assist the skilled 
workers. ‘This makes “possible more effective utilization of the highest 
skills of the craftsmen. This is emergency training organized to 
meet emergency conditions, after a careful analysis of the labor 
market, and other conditions. 

I would like to repeat that the plans and activities of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, as a preparedness training activity, provide as- 
sistance in meeting immediate training requirements, and then en- 
courage the organization of training that will develop a skilled labor 
force that will enable the contractor to revert to more normal and 
economical operating arrangements. 

This is the reason that special emphasis is being placed on the de- 
velopment of apprenticeship in the critical occupations. These oecu- 
pations represent the first real shortages of skilled personnel in de- 
fense industries, which if not tackled now will present a much greater 
training problem in the future. 


ORGANIZATION OF TRAINING PLANS 


Apprenticeship as a method of training skilled craftsmen has been 
organized as a national plan for several years and has been widely 
accepted by management and labor. The principles of the national 
apprenticeship program must, however, be adapted to local condi- 
tions in the thousands of additional plants which should do more 
toward training their own craftsmen. Training plans should always 
be built up from actual operations and machines found in the par- 
ticular plant, for example, and wages of apprentices should be tied 
to journeyman wages which vary from industry to industry and from 
area to area. 

To promote training of employees in occupations for which ap- 
prenticeship is not applicable, the Bureau has organized a national 
skill improvement program. As in apprenticeship, we have taken the 
best practices of industry as a pattern to be followed throughout all 
industry. ‘To mention some of the basic principles of this new pro- 
gram, we advocate: 

1. Training must serve production needs. Training for the sake of 
training must be avoided. 
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. Training is the responsibility of industry. 
3. Plant training staffs must work through, not around or isolated 
from, those responsible for getting out production. 
4. Planning for training should be coordinated with planning for 
a odue tion. 
Training should be geared to local labor market conditions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN CARRYING ON TRAINING 


In order to bring about an increase in training, the representatives 
of the Bureau must discuss national needs with industry and assist in 
determining whether existing training activities are adequate. Once 
a plant has become convinced that its training activities must be 
stepped up, we give technical assistance in setting up training pro- 
grams and in ironing out operating problems. To facilitate wider use 
of training by industry, we seek from Federal and State regulatory 
agencies decisions which recognize the special problems relating to 
training. For example, we are now participating in the drafting of 
special selective-service regulations to apply to apprentices. Develop- 
ment of new craftsmen is being seriously retarded by the operation of 
selective service. Special regulations for apprentices are needed not 
only to maintain current enrollments but also to encourage employers 
to hire apprentices. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS OPERATING APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 


At the beginning of fiscal year 1952, a total of 161,000 est: ablishments 
were operating registered apprenticeship programs for 183,500 ap- 
prentices. Approximately 46,000 additional apprentices were in pro- 
grams not yet registered with the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. Registered apprentice employment has fallen from a peak of 
236,000 reached in 1949, because the increase in hiring has not kept 
pace with increased completions and losses to the Armed Forces. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 apprentices have entered the Armed Forces as 
volunteers or selectees since June 1950, thereby contributing to the 
drop in apprentice employment. But industry’s loss has been the 
Armed Forces’ gain. The skills acquired by these apprentices enables 
them to fill specialized military jobs. 


INCREASED APPRENTICE EMPLOYMENT IN CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 


In contrast to the decline in all apprenticeable occupations, appren- 
tice employment in the critical occupations increased 12 percent from 
June 1950 to November 1951. During that period we have concen- 
trated our efforts within those occupations in an attempt to stimulate 
training where it is needed most. 

Industry is using training more extensively than at the beginning 
of World War Il. A far greater number of training directors are now 
at work in industry. Management and unions learned much about 
training during and since World War II and are now putting the 
improved techniques to use more widely than ever before. Neverthe- 
less, a surprising number of plants still erroneously believe all their 
trained-labor needs can be filled from the labor market and will have 
to be convinced of the necessity to train their own workers. 
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COMPARISON OF 1952 APPROPRIATION WITH BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1953 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

Tn 1952, your appropriation is $2,600,000 ? 

Mr. Patrrerson. That is correct. 

M. Focarry. You have a supplemental pending of $178,000 for 
increased pay costs: is that correct ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Foearry. You anticipate the entire cost for 1952 will be $199,- 
800? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. So you are absorbing about $21,800 in 1952; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You anticipate the pay-act increase will cost you 
S203,000 mn 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Gatnacuer. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the total estimate for 1953 is $2,751,500, or an 
increase of $151,000 over 1952; is that right ? 

Mr. Gatiacner. That is right, excluding the anticipated supple- 
mental of $178,000 for 1952. The $2,751,500 includes the cost of the 
pay act inerease and should be compared against $2 690,000 plus $178,- 
000 supplemental request for a net decrease of $26,500 under 1952. 

Mr. Fogarty. For how much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget- 

Mr. Dopson. $2,853,978. 


INDUSTRIES IN NEED OF APPRENTICES 


Mr. Fogarty. In what field is your greatest need for apprentices 
now ¢ 
Mr. Parrerson. The most critical, the No. 1, is the machine-tool 
industry. which is primarily tool 9rd die makers, machinists, foundry 
workers, and pattern makers. Following that is a list a 24 critical 
groups. 
APPROACH MADE TO RESOLVE PROBLEM 


Mr. Focarry. Tell the committee what vou are doing in this field. 

Mr. Parrerson. To show you how we put emphasis where the 
national need is indicated, in the four T mentioned in the machine- 
tool industry we carried on a rather extensive check with the in- 
dustry, with all of the employers engaged in those fields, to find 
out how many of them were training, how many were equipped to 
train and were not training. What we found, generally, was that 
about half of those that had facilities for training were training in 
those critical occupations. Of course, the check was more than a 
survey: it was really a promotional device, because where there was 
a need for training it aroused their interest. So in those four oc- 
cupations our field staff have been giving their major attention. That 
has been the No. 1 priority, and the increase of 12 percent shows 
that some approach is being made to getting the results in this field. 

Next to that are all of the critical occupations which go beyond 
those four, and in those we are giving heavier attention and they 
show an increase likewise but not quite as large an increase as in the 
others. 
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Mr. Fogarry. Will you put those 24 in the record ? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


LIST OF APPRENTICEARLE CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Aireraft and engine mechanics Maintenance mechanic, industrial 
Blacksmiths and hammersmiths Metal spinner 

Boilermarker Millwright 

Cable splicer, power Model maker 

Nlectrician, airplane Molder and coremaker 

Engineer draftsman, design Orthopedic appliance and limb technician 
Glass blower, laboratory apparatus Patternmaker 

Instrument repairman Precision lens grinders and polishers 
Lay-out man, marine Sawsmith 

Lineman, power Ship rigger 

Loftsman Shipfitter 

Machinist Tool and die maker 


AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN 1952 


Mr. Foearty. What defense funds did you get for 19524 

Mr. GALLAGHER. S781.000, 

Mr. Foearry. What did the Bureau of the Budget allow for 1952? 

Mr. Gatiacner. As I recall the figure, it was S840,000, 

Mr. Fogarty. You got almost what the Budget Bureau allowed ¢ 

Mr. Gatiacuer. A very substantial amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. And, I presume, a budget request will be made for 
this same activity in 1953? 

Mr. GanLacuer. We do not have any exact amount yet. 

Mr. Focarry. No doubt there will be, but that will come up at a 
later date. 

Mr. Gauiacner. That is right. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITY INTEGRATED WITH REGULAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. How are you spending that S700,000 ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. That is allan integrated program. As I outlined tn 
my statement, everything we are doing is tied in close to defense mobi- 
lization, so that it is related to the increase of apprenticeship training 
in the fields that are in short supply. 

In addition we are carrying on this skill improvement as a part of 
our integrated program of training in support of defense production. 


SHORT-TERM TRAINING 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have any of those quicky programs ¢ What 
do they call them ? 

Mr. Parrerson. They call them a number of things. 

Mr. Focarry. Short-term training‘ 

Mr. Patrerson. Short-term traimng is commonly used, 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any programs lke that going on? 

Mr. Parrerson. Under the skill-improvement program there are 
quite a few companies that have set up an organized training program 
to induce people to go into occupations which require iess skill than 
apprenticeship, and by organizing that training, we economize, get 
it done quicker and more thoroughly. However, our approach has 
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been to try to get a complete program of training in the plant and 
not just to have a one-step program. Our plan is to not only set up 
emergency training but also to look te the long-range needs and where 
necessary set up apprenticeship at the same time. So it is a total 
program. As I indiacted, it may take in 10 or a dozen different types 
of training, of which short-term training may be one. 


EXTENDING APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING TO MASS PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Denton. I attended the graduation exercises of apprentices 
when I was home during the recess, and they practically all were of 
the building trades. I thought it was a very fine program. A couple 
of days later a group of administrators from Indianapolis called on 
me in connection with the vocational education program, and we got 
to talking about this. They said it was a very fine program for the 
trades and created enthusiasm, but they seemed to think it was not 
being extended, as it should be, to people who work in mass-produc- 
tion industries and factories. They said it was a different program 
there, and similarly that it took a shorter time to learn, and this pro- 
gram was geared pretty much to the crafts and not to those so-called 
mass-production industries. 

I notice you state you are trying to extend the program to factory 
workers. What can we do in a community like mine to see that it 
is extended to these workers ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think we have to admit that extending apprentice- 
ship to mass-production industries is a tougher job than it has been 
in the building trades. Your statement is correct that due to the 
veterans’ housing program we put a great deal of our major emphasis 
on construction. That has not been true since the beginning of the 
present defense program. 

Apprenticeship is just as necessary in mass production as it is in 
your small job shops or in the construction industry, because the lack, 
as I told the committee last year, of one tool and die maker will pre- 
vent, for instance, the employment of a hundred production workers. 

Some of our mass-production plants have done a phenomenal job 
of apprentice training. Perhaps one of the outstanding programs of 
the country is the Ford Motor Co., where they have a large apprentice- 
ship program operating very successfully. So it can be done. We 
have worked with the CIO unions and employer groups in those fields 
and feel we are making headway there. 

On the matter the chairman asked me about, as to where we put the 
major emphasis, right now the rea] bottleneck has been in the tool-and- 
lie shops, pattern shops, and foundries. 

Mr. Denton. I noticed there were a good many tool makers in this 
community where I was. I think there were two or three businesses 
making tools. There was a shortage of tool makers, and there was 
no apprentice training in that craft at all. 


MAJOR EMPHASIS ON APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS IN AREAS OF NEED 


Mr. Parrerson. That is where we should put the emphasis, then 
and assign additional men to drive hard to get apprentice training in 
the plants that do not have it. Tool making, as an illustration, is the 
No. 1 shortage, where we want toexpand. Even during the depression 
there was a shortage. So we feel we cannot put too much emphasis 
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on tool makers and machinists. And as I indicated in my statement, 
our Whole drive now is to try to get apprenticeships in places where 
we find there is a real need. 

Mr. Denton. That is under the Department of Labor field repre- 
sentatives that you do that 4 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, we do not have a Department of Labor 
representative there. He is about 100 miles from there, and we have 
to bring him in to do that work. 

Mr. Parrerson. In Evansville? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. We have to go to Terre Haute to get him to do 
that. 

Mr. Parrerson. We did have a field representative in Evansville. 

Mr. Denron. Yes; about 4 or 5 years ago. 


FUNCTION OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Parrerson. The field representatives cover quite a territory, 
and in your case it would be assumed a field representative would 
get into Evansville at least once a month. Our work is stimulative 
and technical advisory, and during the course of his visit to Evans- 
ville, he would work with this group. 

Mr. Denon. I know they were all very much upset when they took 
the field representative out of Evansville some 3 or 4 years ago. I just 
was anxious to see that program extended to the mass-production 
industries, the same as it is to the crafts. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is our major emphasis as we come to a case 
like that. Of course, I should not leave the impression we can run 
off from construction, because construction is an extremely important 
part of the defense job. We find shortages there, too, and we need to 
keep construction going and we need it for the good of the defense 
effort, too, because there are shortages showing up in quite a few 
places, 


BACKGROUND OF APPRENTICESHIPS 


Mr. Scuwase. Historically, apprenticeship was associated with 
the building crafts and construction crafts, primarily: was it not ¢ 

Mr. Patrrerson. I would think perhaps a little more so. The 
machine-tool industry has had a long history in apprenticeship, too. 

Mr. Scuwape. They have had a long history, perhaps, but I do not 
believe it has been as long as it has with building activities and not 
as intensively worked at, because as far as I have known, the build- 
ing crafts have nearly always had apprentices in training, and they 
have encouraged it themselves. It has received encouragement, I 
think, not only from the crafts but from employers as well in the 
building trades. Is not that generally true / 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. ; 

Mr. Scuwase. And perhaps more than from any other line, espe- 
cially more than from the mass-production industries, which are com- 
paratively new. Is not that true historically? 

Mr. Patrrerson. That is true. There is an educational job to be 
done there. 

Mr. Scuwane. That is right. There is still a lot to be done, 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 
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REDUCTION-IN-FORCE DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN FIELD AND DEPARTMENTAI, 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scuwasr. Yesterday I was talking with the Under Secretary 
here, and IT emphasized the situation that seems to me to challenge 
your attention. That is, down with us—and I think it is generally 
true—there has been an inclination to shorten up the force in the field 
at the service level and perhaps to maintain your top-flight personnel. 
Where appropriations have not been considered adequate for you to 
cover comprehensively the field as you thought it should be, you let 
some of the folks off at the lower level, the service level, rather than 
at the top level. Is not that true? 

Mr. Parrerson. We did have our first reduction in force last fall 
of 64 positions, and we tried to distribute that equitably. It is true 
our departmental staff, which is the Washington top staff, in times 
of expansion is not expanded as much and in times of contraction is not 
contracted as much. It isa more stable force. 

Mr. Scuwase. But at this particular time of contraction, the con- 
traction was felt at the service level more than it was, we will say, 
at the Washington level. 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe that may have been true. Secondly, we 
have held, I think, more than most Government agencies, our per- 
centage of departmental expenditures relatively low. 

What is our last figure on that ? 

Mr. Gatnaguer. Our last figure is 11.7 percent of the positions in 
the departmental staff against the percentage we had in 1947 of 13.7. 
So that percentagewise we have less departmental staff now than we 
had in the past. 

Mr. Scuwane. That may be true; of course, we only feel the con- 
crete instances. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Of course, when you have to save money, you have 
to find bodies, and we had a fairly substantial number of vacancies 
in the Department that we cut off at the same time that we cut off 
the positions which were filled in the field. 

Mr. Scuwane. Dollarwise, your percentage is doubtless even more 
accentuated. 

Mr. Gatiacnuer. As a matter of fact, dollarwise the percentage is 
lower in the departmental. In other words, the average salary de 
partmental is lower than it is in the field. 

Mr. Scrwase. That is easily understood and appreciated. 

I want to say that in my humble opinion your apprentice training, 
especially as it applies to the building industries, has been most satis- 
factorily handled out our way, except for cutting off some at the lower 
level, the service level, as I call it, and perhaps the Department of 
Labor activities are more satisfactory through your particular activity 
than perhaps any other activity that we feel the effects of down our 
way. But I do think it would be well to look into the point T have 
raised and see rf you can emphasize it at the lower level a little more 
and a little less, maybe, above. If that can be done, I will be happy. 

Mr. Parrerson. I will assure you we will look into it, as we lke 
to give relief to situations where there is a shortage of manpowe:; 
to do the job. 
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CONSIDERATION OF AREAS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Patterson, how do you take into consideration 
the unemployment problem that we have in some sections of the 
United States in comparison to the shortage of employees in other 
sections of the United States in allocating your emphasis on your 
apprenticeship program ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. We get from the Defense Manpower Administra- 
tion regular reports on the areas in which there is a shortage of man- 
power for defense purposes, and in our allocations in filling vacancies 
those places receive more attention than a place that has no unemploy- 
ment. We feel it is not necessary to give an all-out effort to a place 
that has a sufficient supply of trained labor now, our problem is to 
meet acute shortages through training, and we get regular reports 
from the Manpower Administration that help us as a guide. 

Mr. Bussry. We had testimony yesterday from the Under Secre- 
tary of Labor to the effect that there were areas in the United States 
where they had no unemplovment problems and there were 1S loea- 
tions Where they had an impact of unemployment. What do you do 
in asituation like that? Do you receive those reports / 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Buspey. Specifically, what do you do after you get those re- 
ports and obtain that information / 

Mr. Parrerson. Through our field operation division we notify that 
area that they should give special attention and help, and in our allo- 
cation of staff, even if we have to move men temporarily, we give more 
help to those places so as to be sure to do everything we can in the way 
of apprentice training. 

Mr. Bussey. And in turn cut down the quotas in places where they 
have a surplus / 

Mr. Parrerson. That is very true; yes. 


LIAISON BETWEEN BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Busey. What is the liaison, if any, between the Bureau of Ap- 
prentice Training and the vocational education program / 

Mr. Parrerson. There is a day-to-day liaison nationally with the 
Office of Education and in the States with the State departments of 
vocational education and in the localities with the local directors of 
vocational education. We work very much asa team. It is necessary 
In apprenticeship or in any of this training to give consideration to 
what will be needed in the way of supplementary training through the 
vocational schools where every apprentice gets 4 hours a week. They 
are brought into all of our committees from the top level committee on 
apprenticeship and all of the other committees so that they can antici- 
pate the needs and prepare for them as soon as they are needed. We 
have, IT would say, excellent relations with them in every way through 
the American Vocational Association and through all other profes- 
sional groups. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have any further statement to make, Mr. 
Patterson / 

Mr. Parrerson, I do not believe T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson, Thank you. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

EDWARD L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

R. G. WAGENET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

GERALD A. FOSTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR BUDGET AND MANAGE- 
MENT 

HERBERT A. MEYER, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH 

DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 

PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

JAMES E. DODSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


~ . | e . 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 


Appropriation or estimate ; ; $5,531,000 | $6,304,419 | — $8, 037, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of | 
Labor,”’ pursuant to Public Law 759, approved Sept. 6, 1950__/ —5, 000 | | 
Leecinaincin SEES OES a 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ - e 5, 526, 000 | 6, 304, 419 | 8, 037, O00 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases- - --_- 1 . } 376, 000 Spc 
Reimbursements from other accounts | roe | Il PUR en ae 
Total available for obligation. _- 5, 533, 661 6, 680, 419 8, 037, OUI 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_. | —W)9 ; | 
| - _— _ | _ ~ 
Obligations incurred_ * ; " - | 5, 532, 752 | 6, 680, 419 8, 037, OU 
Comparative transfer to— | | | 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor’’.._|.....---------| —24, 000 |...-..- 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Department | | | 
A. A eee SPORES ae Lisa —35, 400 |... 
Total obligations. __...._- | 5, 532, 752 6, 621,019 8, 037, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 


Direct Obligations | 


. Veterans placement service _._.__-- me x Mg Wares | $1, 556, 968 $1, 403, 443 | $1, 254, 000 


l 5 

2. Farm placement service | 592, 729 | 1, 802, 576 3, 349, 035 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information _| 483, 261 | 495, 970 | 482, SSv 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services 674, 831 | 699, 600 | 702, 609 
5. Unemployment insurance services a 502, 660 | 525, 000 | 534,14 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations__| 1, 280, 430 1, 269, 450 | 1, 271, 742 
7. Executive direction and management services | 434, 212 | 424, 980 | 442, 530 


. | cr 


Total direct obligations. ___._- 5, 525, 091 | 6, 621, 019 | 8, 037, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Veterans placement service “e ---| 759 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services | 6, 409 Jeu 
5. Unemployment insurance services th Pega ees | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | | | 
other accounts ‘ . | A» Oe mas: | 
Total obligations - 5 ee Pe OER 5, 532, 752 6, 621, 019 | 8, 037, OOU 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1951 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 892 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1] 
Average number of all employees 887 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


$5, 2OS 


GS-8.4 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions $4, 536, S01 


Part-time and temporary positions 18. 414 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 9, 092 
Total personal service obligations - 4, 694, 307 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services 4, S86, 646 
02 Travel 468, 323 
03 Transportation of things 23, 823 
04 Communication services | 82,134 
05 Rents and utility services 48, 481 
06 Printing and reproduction 153, 553 
07 Other contractual services 34, 013 
Services performed by other agencies 15, 480 
08 Supplies and materials 53, 646 
09 ~Equipment- i | 26, 813 
15 Taxes and assessments _ 2, 169 
Total direct obligations P 5, 525, 091 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services 7, 661 
Total obligations.._.-.--- : 5, 532, 752 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
} 7 


$348, 02 
Obligations incurred during the year_- | 5 


, 
; 
5, 532, 752 


5, 880, 775 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 7, 661 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 426, O81 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 812 


3, 719 


Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


Total expenditures 


| 


5, 441, 902 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations | 5, 100, 803 
Out of prior authorizations | 341, 099 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. j 
| 


1952 estimate 


1, OS6 


( 
947 


$5, 50S 


GS-8.1 


34, 940, 09S 
150, 000 
18, O47 


a8, YS. 


5, 187, 100 
614, 499 
$2,540 
107, 260 
21, 350 
180, 290 
SO, 490 
193, 000 
64, 790 
120, 100 
9, 600 


6, 621, O19 


6, 621, O19 


1952 estimate 


$426, 6S! 
6, 680, 419 


7, 107, 100 


561, 625 


6, 543, 284 


5, 757, 945 | 
418, 147 | 


367, 192 | 


1953 estim: 


1953 





estim 


$561, 
8, 037, 


ite 


O60 
ISS 
, 197 








200 
5, 490 
, 000 
, 790 
100 
, 600 


O00 


ann 


ai 


623 


O00 


, 535 


, 390 


SUS 
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GRANTS TO STATES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 


Appropriation or estimate. __- $172, 139, 000 
Prior year balance available 3, 434, 700 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 40, 000, 000 
Available in prior year — 42. 500, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 5, O44 

















Total available for obligation 173, O79, 644 
Balance availa in subsequent vear ; OK 
Unobligated t ce, estimated savings ) 

Obligations incurred 

Obligations by activities 
Deseription 1951 actual 
Direct Obligations 

1 Ur Joyment compensation activities 
d auditing $23. 112, 860 
f f wage record 5, 595, 600 
taking 4, 748, 5OO 
ing 16, 609, O00 
: ms taking 15, 112, 100 
Benefit p ment proce ig 12, 709, OOO 
Appeal 5, 733, 400 
Subt tal &S, O20, 460 
Re tions for work 14. 303, 800 
4h) Couns 621, 600 
P| ent 33, 580, 200 
ad) wmployer ‘ 7, 428, 400 
subtotal 61, O34. OO 
State administration 21, 545, 200 

$ i 
i appropriation of prior and subsequent year 681, 700 
rotal direct obligations 172, 781, 360 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements from Other 
Accounts 

3. State administration 5, 944 


Obligations incurred 172, 787, 304 





1952 estimate 


$183, 560. 000 
243, OOO 

39, 747, OOO 
— 40, 000, 000 
6, OOU 






183, 566, O00 


183, 


566, 000 


1952 estimat 
$27, 336, 500 





6, 409, 400 
10, 247, SOO 
16, 199, SOO 
11, 139, 500 
11, 321, 400 
4, 312, 400 


S86, 966, 000 


14, 671, 200 


85, OOO 
42, 538, 400 
70, OOO 


164, 600 


21, 428, 600 


183, 560, 000 


6, 000 


183, 566, OOO 


1953 estimat: 


$195, 680 


39, 747, 
7, 000 











) 
+ 
1 

195, OSO 


t 


195, 686, 





3, 149, 


2, 000, 


, OOF 
OOO 


Hy 


Uh 


3, OOO 


, 000 
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Object classification } 1951 actual 
Summary of Personal Services 
lotal number of permanent positions _. See eee 166 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : : | 2 
yerage number of all employees. _. BAe | 156 
\yerage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary__ : s - : , $3, 865 


Average grade. ............. tive — . ee GS-58 


‘ersonal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 





Part-time and temporary positions............ : 8,079 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base . saiabaaceh 

Payment above basic rates_......-- sam _ — 18, 462 
Total personal service obligations. ....._-- eaten 619, 332 


Direct obligations 








Gl - PRUE lia ood 5 ascckn sce Sex 613, 388 
02 Travel__.- ; ia : 4 580 
03 Transportation of things = : : 23 
04 Communication services -_-- San ie ‘ ‘ 19, 921 
5 Rents and utility services_- ; 5, 596 
06 Printing and reproduction..........-- a3 Ee. - 5, 128 











07 Other contractu vices ....-. Saar . ; 9, 941 
08 Supplies and materials.._...._..-- its 6, 594 
09 Equipment_-.-_.......-.- Seed bpd ; ; 316 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ¢ : 172, 115, $08 
15 Taxes and assessments. -.-. ree 265 

Total direct obligations... __-. eee 172, 781, 360 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Account 
01 Personal services_.__-- : : 5, 944 


Obligations incurred ___- 172, 787 














1951 actual 
Ob ] 
179, 921, 913 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 5, 944 
J quidated obligations, end of vear 1, G85, 465 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 9, 659 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. 7,635 
Total expenditures___. . ‘ : ‘ 177, { 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations. —.-- is ; 170, 916, S04 
Out of prior authorizations_._. : 3 6, 996, 406 
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18: 


3, 746 
2, 340 


2, O94 


548, 180 


1, 475 
7,775 
6 

5, 000 
8, 090 
6, 000 
300 
978, 605 
ooo 


, 560, 000 


6 000 
566, OOO 
timate 
QS5, 4f 
566. 000 
) 165 
6. OOO 
671, 500 
873, 96 


79, SSS, 5OO 


, 985, 465 


1953 estimate 


$4, 520 
GS-6.2 





S81 
1, 500 


18, 000 

100 

5. 000 

8, 500 

6, 500 

400 

195, O85, 319 
800 


195, 680, 000 


, 000 


195. 686. 000 


53 estimate 


$3, 671, 500 
145, 686, 000 


7, OO 


6, 000 
15, 640, 000 


183, 711, 500 


180, 040, 000 
3, 671, 500 
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Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it now the Bureau of 
Kmployment Security. Do you have a statement, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwinx. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. [hope it is a good one. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. I will be glad to read this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, our request today has to do with the employment 
siete program for the country—the maintenance of our unem 
ployment-insurance system and our public-employment service. 

As you know the Employment Security System operates as a 
integrated State-Federal program with the expense of admininistra 
tion, beth Federal and State, provided by congressional appropria 
tion. Employers, covered by the — un, pay into the Federal] 
Treasury a tax of three-tenths of 1 percent of their payrolls. Con 
sistently over the years, this has substantially exceeded the amounts 
appropriated for administration. 

In addition to its importance to the civilian economy the Employ 
ment Security System provides a major part of the administrative 
machinery for the operation of our civilion defense mai power pro 
Tam, The Office of Defense Mobilization which directs all phas S 
of the defense program has virtually no manpower staff and assign 
ments for policy devel pment and program implementation are for 
the most part assigned t ‘ Department of Labor. A substantial 
portion of these assignments must be serviced hy the Employment 


Security System. 


EXAMPLE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


, . ' . | dl Ss 
An example of these assignments was the development of the policy 
. . , } 2 . aa 
end program for solution of the manpower problems ot ‘ai machine 
} vu. : . 4 a , 
tool mdustrv. This industry ts at present a bottleneck the defense 


. ? } . ‘ wl> 
program, Another example is the program of bringing work to th 


er “aa 7: ; : 
Wo Fe car hereby, defense contracts ure bene placed mm areas of labor 
} 17 : 2eP , pee ‘Game . 1K? oy bael: 
surpins to alleviate serious uhnelmplovinent due to materials’ cut-backs, 
i A 
or orner reasons 
{2 ; i; ra . ‘ |- , in)? our request fo 
Before proceeding with my remarks pertainne to om request’ To 


hoth State and Federal operation of the employment-security pro 
ram. | would like to present a summatrv of economic and defense 
Progran cons) lerations usecdas a basis for tills request. 


SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC AND DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The economy In 1951 was shaped bya ariety of forces. Begin ng 
in the spring, soft-goods manuit ore esha production, meet ell 
ment and hours of work, and inventories of such items as textiles 


apparel, leather pros lnets, and jewelr ry declined. Rising defense en 
ployment, however, more than ¢ iff'set the drop of activity im consume 
soft voods industries with the result that, ona seasonally adjusted 
basis. total nonaeriecuitural employment continued to expand, To 
ward th >» end of the vear covernmental controls ana scareities of 

Variety of materials, principally metals, began to cut into production 
and emplovment in a number of consumer hard goods such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and washing machines, and into construction 
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activity, particularly residential. Nevertheless, calendar year 1951 has 
gone into history as a year with more workers employed than ever 
before, at higher hourly wage rates and with greater average weekly 
earnings. .As far as the defense program was concerned, it was a year 
of preparation for the big defense production push. Large numbers 
of workers shifted from civilian to ‘lefe nse production. At the same 
time, the growing strength of the Armed Forces removed substantial 
numbers of workers from the civilian labor force. Despite these large 
gross movements, manpower problems in general were solved as they 
arose, and no significant production losses could be attributed to lack 
of manpower. 

During the next IS months, employment expansion will be paced 
by mass hiring in heavy defense industry as many industries with big 
defense production orders complete tooling and designing stages 
preparatory to volume product ion. ‘These labor 1 requirements, to 
gether with demands from civilian industries and agriculture, should 
push employment levels to new highs. Shifts between ~ idustries and 
occupations will be greater than in the past year. Unemployment on 

Nation-wide basis will continue at low levels and may even decline 
somewhat, but a number of local areas will experience troublesome 


unemployment problems, 


PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 
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culture, are e xpected to pecome more severe. Local shortages 
? “ . . . ° bl 
develop in a number or oce iIpations used mm mass prod etiot of 


defense items. 


ANTICIPATED SHIFT IN NATION'S I ABOR MARKETS 


All indications point toward a period of great activity and shifting 
around in the Nation’s labor markets. Millions of workers will shift 
jobs. Additional millions will enter and leave - labor foree. Fin 
thermore, an anticipated small net rise in the Armed mores will 
accompanied by much Jarger labor force eens as an increasing 
number of discharged servicemen seek employme nt at 
numbers of civilians enter military service. 

The manpower problems in the period ahead ‘will be considerably 
vreater than those of 1951 and will be more acute in a growing number 
of areas. To handle civilian manpower needs, it will be nec <Sary to 
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bring work to the worker to the utmost possible extent, to make ful! 
use of the skills and abilities of our work force, and to attract large 
numbers of additional workers into the labor force in those area: 
where demand exceeds local supply. 


TOTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Our request for salaries and expenses in connection with the Fed 
eral operation of the employment security program totals $8,037,000. 
We have always tried to keep the administrative costs of the Burea 
low but this represents the most conservative request we have pre 
sented for the regular functions of the Bureau since I have been Di 
rector of the Bureau. 

The total positions requested is less than those available for 1952 
and with the exception of the Farm Placement Service, each activity 
has fewer positions than in 1952. 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For the Farm Placement Service, we are requesting $3,349,035, of 
which $2,800,000 is for operation of Public Law 78. Funds already 
appropriated for operation of this law during 1952 have been insuf- 
ficient and a request for a supplemental appropriation has already 
been submitted to the Budget Bureau to cover administration of this 
program for the remainder of this year. The request for 1953 repre- 
sents the 1952 level of operation extended to a full year plus a small 
increase for additional staff to assure that all domestic sources of farm 
labor are fully utilized. The existence of the foreign labor program 
emphasizes the importance of full utilization of all domestic labor. In 
this respect, we are working on the problem of underutilized workers 
in rural areas, of which there are estimated to be 2,000,000 in the 
country today. Even a partial solution of this problem by adding to 
the farm labor supply would be of outstanding significance to our 
farm labor program. 


VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The request for the Veterans’ Placement Service is $1,254,000, or 
$149,443 less than for 1952. This activity will be discussed more fully 
by Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service, 
but I would like to point out that during fiscal year 1953, the number 
of men being released from the armed services will materially in- 
crease and thereby add substantially to the workload of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


The $534,195 requested for the Unemployment Insurance Service 
provides a total of only 88 positions. I think you should know that 
this is the smallest staff this service has had since the unemployment 
insurance program began paying benefits in 1938. We believe the 
83 positions requested represent a minimum with which this service 
‘an operate and fulfill its statutory obligations. 
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Although the work in connection with the employment service 
and the collection and interpretation of labor market information 
has greatly increased, particularly in connection with the defense 
program, the estimate of $1,189,498 for 1953 will provide less jobs 
than those available in 1942. Increased emphasis will be placed on 
measures designed to transfer labor voluntarily to defense industry 
and to secure greater utilization of the work force. 


TOTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


I would like to turn now to grants to States. Our request for 1953 
for grants to States totals $195.680,000. This is an increase of $12,- 
120,000 over the $183,560,000 which we received for 1952. The entire 
amount of the inerease can be more than accounted for in increases 
in State salary rates, an increase in prices which is reflected in non- 
personal-service costs, some additional cost to establish management- 
labor committees in critical labor areas, and an increase in the amount 
requested for contingency purposes. 


INCREASE IN STATE SALARY AVERAGE 


The average annual salary rate upon which this 1953 estimate has 
been based is $3,500 as contrasted to an average of $3,400 for 1952. 
This increase represents slightly less than a 3-percent increase which 
according to past experience, will allow only for normal within- 
grade promotions. Any general increases, either by State legislative 
action or other State action, will have to be provided for from the 
contingeney fund. 


NON-PERSONAL-SERVICE COSTS 


Non-personal-service costs, which incidentally do not appear as an 
individual item in our submission, are estimated at 840,416,000 or an 
increase of $1,208,300 over the estimate for 1952. The increase is due 
to the higher costs of goods, facilities, and services which the State 
agencies must have to operate, We believe our estimate is conserva- 
tive. For example, seldom do the States renew an old lease or nego- 
tiate a new one without a substantial increase. It is a lessor’s market 
and the State agencies must meet the competition. Increases of 5 
percent to 10 percent in such items as utilities, supplies, and equipment 
are commonplace, 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR COMMITTEES 


We are requesting $1,200,000 to cover the administrative expenses 
of management-labor committees in areas where critical manpower 
problems are expected to develop. These are the same kind of com- 
mittees that were used so successfully by the War Manpower Com- 
mission during World War Il. The committees advise local State 
employment security representatives on ways of meeting area man- 
power problems and aid in mobilizing the community in solving man- 
power problems. ‘They have been very effective thus far in the areas 
where they are in operation. The committees are the solid “grass 
roots” base for our voluntary manpower program. 
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Committees are already operating in 24 critical areas including such 
places as Detroit, Mich.; Rockford, Tl.; Hartford, Conn.; Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif.; and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Our request will permit us to finance approximately 100 such 
committees in 1953. This is the minimum number of areas in which 
this type of program will be necessary. 

There is one more general point I would like to cover before we 
discuss the specific activities. This request for grants to States is 
basicaliy a workload budget. We multiply the estimated workloads 
for the principal employment security functions by the time factors 
and hourly rates of pay for those functions. The result, when added 
to the costs of State administration and non-personal-service and 
other costs that are not measurable by workload, forms the basis of 
our request. You will see that the time factors we have used for 1953 
are no larger than in 1952, and in many iistances they are less. 


BUDGET FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 


For all unemployment-insurance activities, our request for 1953 
totals S79,715.400, a decrease of S7,251.400 from 1952. Consistent with 
very high levels of civilian and defense activity, the workload trends 
that developed in 1951 will continue. Claims activity will continue 
to decline and tax-collecting activities will increase slightly. 

Let me now briefly explain the unemployment insurance request by 
activity. 


TAX COLLECTING AND AUDITING 


The first activity of tax collecting and auditing covers such things 
as determining those employers to be covered under the unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws, determining the tax rate, collecting the taxes, 
and auditing employer accounts. We are requesting 326,598,500 for 
this, a decrease of $738,000 from 1952. In terms of work load, the 
request covers 6,340,000 tax returns to be processed and 550,000 dle- 
terminations of employer liability under the State unemployment- 
insurance laws. These work loads do not normally fluctuate matrially 
from vear to vear. They are the minimum necessary for the States 
to carry out their obligations under the State laws. The major por- 
tion of the reduced cost of this activity is attributable to experience 
rating. This is the process of determining employer tax rates under 
experience-rating provisions of the State laws and the amount re- 
quested for this function is extremely conservative. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAGE RECORDS 


Closely alined to this act ivity is the next one which covers the main- 
tenance of wage records. This consists of processing the employers’ 
reports of the workers’ earnings and establishing an individual file 
record of such earnings. Our request for this activity 1s $5,857,000 to 
cover the processing of an estimated 134,060,000 individual wage rec- 
ords for 1953. This represents a work-load decrease of about 4,500,000 
wage items from 1952. Actually, the number of wage items will 
increase in most States during 1953 as a result of continued expansion 
in covered employment and high levels of job shifting. However, 
two very large States are changing their procedures from regular 
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employer reporting of wage records to request reporting when a claim 
filed. The sharp reductions in these two States are expected to 
account for a reduction in the national total of wage items processed. 
We estimate that the next four activities, initial claims taking, 
claims processing, continued claim taking, and benefit-payment pro- 
cessing will tot: al $43,176,200 which is a decrease of $5,752,300 from 
L9o2. 


INITIAL CLAIMS TAKING 


Initial claims have been estimated at an average of 176. ) per 
week, or 7,100,000 for the vear, and the continued oe estimate of 
31.680 000 provid s for an average of about 600.000 per wee k. ‘These 


reflect the anticipated further reductions in ae due ta 
increases in employment opportunities. 


APPEALS ACTIVITY 


The appeals activity is estimated at $4,083,700 for 1953, or 8228,700 
less than 1952. This activity consists of providing interested parties, 
employees and employers, with an opportunity for a fair hearing on 
appeals from benefit determinations. This request is based on an 
estimate of 155,000 appeals. The reduction from 1952 1s consistent 
with the expected decline in nonmonetary determinations from which 
most appeals stem. The emphasis, however, on getting unemployed 
workers into jobs during 1953 may well result in a larger ratio 
of appeals to nonmonetary determinations than has been our exper- 
lence thus far. If this oceurs our appeals estimate, already at a 
minimum, would be substantially understated. 

These are all of the activities which make up the unemployinent- 
insurance estimate. 


TOTAL ESTIMATE FCR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


1 


We have requested S80,815.300 to finance operation of the employ- 
ment service for 1953. This is an incrense of $5.650.700 from the 1952 
base. A large portion of the increase is directly related to an increas- 
ing use of our placement services by both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural employers, fneluded im these groups are large numbers of 
defense employers to whom preference in service is being given. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Defense manpower requirements will continue to mount during the 
year ahead, as will many other essential activities closely related to or 
supporting the defense effort. We cannot hope that our labor force 
will be able to expand indefinitely. In many areas and industries we 
are already ap proac hing vene ral hhhe inpower ‘short: Wes, the soluti tion of 
which eannot be fiat thunaat recruitment measures alone. Solutions 
must be found by inducing workers, through voluntary measures, to 
transter from less essential work into activities more closely related 
to the defense effort and by taking all steps possible through good 
placement, counseling, and, where wirranted, testing, to help each 
individual worker find that employment in which he can make his 
thaximum contribution to the national security. 
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REGISTRATIONS FOR WORK 





The first activity in the employment service request is registratio: 
for work. This is the process of the worker filing an application fo: 
work and keeping it up to date in the file of the local office while he is 
looking for work. ‘The application is the principal device for proper], 
clasifying workers by occupation and for selecting them for referra! 
to jobs. ‘The request of $15,155,200 for this activity reflects a continua 
tion of the downward trend in application work load, due to continued 
improvement in the economy anticipated for 1953. 


COUNSELING 


We are requesting $7,972,800 for the counseling activity for 1953 
This activity includes assistance on problems of vocational choice o 
vocational adjustment given to applicants, especially veterans, handi- 
capped, older workers, and new entrants into the labor market, as well 
as the use of aptitude and proficiency testing. The request provides 
for 1.200,000 counseling interviews and for the testing of 950.000 indi- 
viduals. ‘Testing plays a very important role in promoting maximum 
utilization of the labor supply and has grown rapidly in response to 
increased employer demands. It is one of our most effective devices 
for improving the selection of workers, thus reducing labor turn-over. 
In view of the fact that the Government is paying the bill on defense 
contracts it has a direct interest in any saving that can be made by 
reducing labor turn-over. To partially keep pace with increasing 
demands, it is also anticipated that some 25 new tests will be developed 
covering important oecupations for which tests are not now available. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 


For the placement activity, we are requesting $46,950,200 which 
is $4,411,800 more than for 1952. Of the total amount for this activity, 
$8,636,500 is requested for the farm-placement program—S7,064,500 
for personal services and $1,571,800 for nonlabor costs. This exceeds 
the 1952 amount for farm-placement services by $2,056,300. The 
increase is largely attributable to extending for a full year the 1952 
supplemental appropriation of $570,000 for additional responsibilities 
to be assumed by the State agencies in connection with the importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals under Public Law 78. 

The cost for the nonagricultural portion of the placement activity 
is based on an estimate of 7,500,000 nonagricultural placements 
400,000 more than are estimated for 1952. With job opportunities 
expanding more rapidly than the available labor supply, increasing 
numbers of workers will shift jobs in pursuit of higher wages and 
more attractive working conditions with the result that employers 
will make increased demands upon public employment. offices for 
placement services. The need for increased food and crop produc- 
tion will also place upon the Employment Service local offices a 
greater demand for farm workers. The over-all estimate for this 
activity is conservative in the light of the needs of our expanded 
economy. 
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EMPLOYER SERVICES 


For the activity of employer services, an amountof $10,737,100 is 
requested. This activity consists of consultation with employers to 
appraise their manpower problems, including identification of the 
number and the kinds of additional workers which they will require 
to meet their production goals. Assistance is given in appraising 
the occupational requireme nts of the jobs to be filled; in encouraging, 
where possible, the utilization of women, inexperienced workers, sud 
the physically handicapped: and in making such suggestions for 
transfer of skills as will help the employer meet his production 
requirements with minimum recruitment of new workers. It is esti- 
mated that 1,800,000 visits will be made and 1.360,000 telephone calls 
will be made either in lieu of a visit or as a follow-up of a visit. In 
order to obtain the maximum results for the money expended, the 
majority of these visits will be directed to firms which have the bulk 
of the jobs in the areas served with special attention given to those 
engaged in defense work and other essential activities of greatest 
importance to the national security. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


We are requesting $23,149,300 for State administration, This repre- 
sents an Increase i $1,720, 700 over 1952. This activity includes 
the administrative and technical leadership, the reports and analysis, 
and the housekeeping functions of the State agencies. We are re- 
questing this increase because of the need for expanded effort in con- 
nection with several aspects of the manpower program. For example, 
as the labor market tightens and shortages of labor in particular 
areas and in certain categories develop, workers must be sought from 
other areas; therefore, that part of labor-clearance function which 
is performed at the State office level must be strengthened. 

Accounting for part of the increase in this activity is a small ex- 
pansion of the labor-market-information program to cover additional 
areas involved in the defense program and, in some cases, more fre- 
quent reporting. 

We also plan to strengthen the occupational-analysis and industrial- 
service functions in the State elhioes, These programs are of great 
importance, particularly in labor-shortage areas where they may 
well be our principal hope of meeting manpower requirements and 
production goals. Lastly, a small increase in personnel is needed 
in some States where the training program must be revitalized to 
meet the demands created by the mobilization program and increased 
turn-over of State-agency employees. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


An amount of $12,000,000 is also requested for contingency needs 
during 1953. As I sti rg before, the salary rate which has been used 
in the basic request of $18,680,000 will provide for only the normal 
within-grade salary promotions. Based on experience, many States, 
probably a majority, will provide for a wage increase during 1953 
since it is a legislative year for most States. Twenty-one States have 
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made increases in their salary rates since July 1.1951. Four of these 
same States were among 32 which had increases during the preceding 
12 months. Iam sure you know that the Bureau has a policy of pro- 
viding funds for salaries in the State employment-security agencies 
on a basis of comparability w ith salaries paid by other State agencies 
for similar jobs. This policy assures us that State-agency salary 
rates increase or decrease only as salary rates for compari able jobs 
in other State agencies increase or decrease. 

There is a possibility, also, that our workloads in the unemploy- 
ment-insurance claims and benefit areas may prove to be too low. 
If this happens, contingency funds will be needed to cover the in- 
creased costs which have not been provided for in the basic request, 

I have already said 1953 will find most State legislatures in session. 
On the b: pe of past experience, we can expect legislati ion to be enacted 


in at least several of the States which will increase the cost of operat- 
ne me program. Since these costs could not be estimated in the basic 
request, will be necessary to meet these costs from the CONTIN Genes 


fund. ® ‘iew of the probable needs for drawing upon the contin- 
gency fund for 1953, 1 urge the committee’s approval of the $12, 
G00,000, which we have requested for contingency purposes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Bureau and State 
employment-security agencies will be expected to perform a big job 
in the year ahead. I am confident that our appropriation request 
represents the minimum amounts required to carry out the respon- 
sibilities placed upon us. I, — fore, urge approval of the total 
amount of the request, including the contingency fund. 

This concludes my statement, Mi * Chairman, and I shall be happy 
to answer aly questions. 
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EXPLANATION OF INTEGRATED STATE-FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, you said : 

As you know the employment-security system operates as an integrated State- 
Federal program with the expense of administration, both Federal and State, 
provided by congressional appropriation, 

Mr. Goopwrx. That is right, si 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Goopwix., Do you mean the first part of it or the last part of 


Mr. Focarry (reading) : 

Both Federal and State, provided by congressional appropriation. 

Both parts. 

Mr. Goopwix. The basic legislation in the Social Security Act pro- 
vides for the Federal Government paying the full amount of the 
administrative money for the program, including grants to States for 
the full cost of administering the program in the States. 

What I meant by the statement about it being an integrated pro- 
gram, was that both the Federal and the State parts of the adminis- 
trative machinery of necessity have to operate as an integrated serv- 
ice, particularly in a time like this when we have a national emer- 
gency. The only way you can get a reasonable picture of the employ- 
ment-security program is to look at the Federal and the State part 
of it together. That is what I mean, sir. 
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EXPENDITURES EXCEEDED BY TAX RECEIPTS IN 1951—52 

Mr. Focarry (reading) : 

Employers, covered by the program, pay into the Federal Treasury a tax of 
three-tenths of 1 percent of their payrolls, 

What part of that fund is used to pay any of these expenses ? 

Mr. Goopwix. You understand, I am sure, there is no direct. rela- 
tionship. In terms of the amount of money involved, the last estimate 
on what the three-tenths of 1 percent would produce for 1953—is 
$267,000,000, The actual figure for 1951 is 8$233.537.000. That is 
what the three-tenths of 1 percent brings into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Focarry. What portion of that fund is used for this appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Goopwty. That, of curse. will depend upon what Congress 
approves. On the basis of our expenditures this vear, the total would 
he SI835.560.000, 

Mr. Fogarry. That is 1951 that you are talking about ? 

Mr. Goopw IN. That is fiseal 1952. : 

Mr. Focarry. I thought it was 1951. 

Mr. Goopwin. In 1951 it was 8$172.139.000. That is the vear when 
the Federal Government collected $233.537,000. ; 

Mr. Focarry. So the Federal Government made a profit of $60,000,- 
000 in that year ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the total amount of the fund at the present 
time / 

Mr. Goopwix. Do vou mean the trust fund ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; the trust fund. 


AMOUNT IN TRUST FUND AS OF DECEMBER 1951 


Mr. Goopwiy. The trust fund, the total amount, is over 8714 billion. 
Let me give it to you accurately. That represents a total of 87,756,- 
745.355. That was as of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Scuwase. As of December 31? 

Mr. Goopwrix. December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Fogarry. Let me get that straight. Is that made up of the 
three-tenths of 1 percent / 

Mr. Foster. That is the trust fund. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is the total of all the different State funds, the 
money available for paying the benefits under the system. 

Mr. Fooarry. What other funds do you have ¢ 

Mr. Goopwix. That is the only one. The three-tenths of.1 percent 
is paid direct to the Treasury. There is no fund established by law. 

Mr. Focarry. Does the trust fund cover any costs of administra 
tion on the Federal level / 

Mr. Goopwix. No. That covers only the grant to States. 

Mr. Focarry. Grants to States / 

Mr. (s00pwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And the expenses on the Federal level are paid out 
of the Federal Treasury / 

Mr. Goopwin. Both of them are. Both of them are paid out of the 
Federal Treasury. 
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Mr. Focarry. For grants to States and State administration, you 
have $183,560,000 for 1952. 

Mr. Goovwry. In 1951 we had $177,671,752. That is the amount 
for grants to States and the amount appropriated by Congress fo1 
the operation of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Mr. Focarry. This is what I am trying to get clear in my mind. 
The employers are paying three-tenths of 1 percent of their payrolls 
into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Goopwry, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. And they paid, in 1951, $235,000,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And we appropriated $177,000,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwane. That is the total. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. So the Federal Goverment is making a profit on this 
program every year; am I right on that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. I might say there is one other appropria- 
tion that might have some claim to a charge against this, and that 
is the Internal Revenue in the collection of the taxes. I don’t have 
those figures here. It is a comparatively small amount, as I recall it. 

Mr. Focarry. What would you estimate that to be? 

Mr. Goopwiy. I am sorry, sir, but I do not have it here. Can I 
furnish the figure for you? 

Mr. Focarry. Is it in the millions? 

Mr. Krenan. Around three or four millions. That is a Federal 
tax-collection function. 


AMOUNT OF TAX RECEIPTS CREDITED TO GOVERNMENT SINCE 1936 


Mr. Focarry. When this three-tenths of 1 percent is paid into the 
Federal Treasury, there are no strings to that. 

Mr. Scuwase. It is not ear-marked. 

Mr. Dopson. Miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Goopwry. It is not earmarked. 

Mr. Foearry. Now, the average person looking at this budget in 
front of us would think this a direct appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury and would not realize that the Government gets more than 
that back through this assessment of three-tenths of 1 percent, would 
they / 

Mr. Goopwix. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you estimate the Federal Government 
has made on this program since it has been in operation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The last statement that I saw was—— 

Mr. Foster. Is is somewhat short of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Focarry. Since when? 

Mr. Goopwin. From this, it would be about 850 million if you added 
to the State grants the amount appropriated for the Bureau. 

Mr. Fogarry. Since what year? 

Mr. Goopwry. Since the beginning of tax collections. 

Mr. Kernan. 193 

Mr. Foearry. Is that when the collections started ? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, you have had available for salaries and 
expenses in 1952, $6,304,000. You have a proposed supplemental of 
$376,000 for the pay increase. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PAY INCREASE FOR 1952 


Mr. Focarry. And you estimate that pay increase to amount to 
$511,904 in 1952: is that right / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are absorbing about $135,000, 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


EXPLANATION OF COMPARATIVE TRANSFER ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. All right. You had two deductions, transfers to the 
Office of Secretary of Labor, $24,000, and the Solicitor, $35,400. What 
were they for? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is in connection with Publie Law 78. That 
is the amount of money that shows up both in the Secretary’s office 
and the Solicitor’s. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. So for comparable purposes, then, 
you will have available in 1952, 86,621,000, and you are asking for 
$8,037,000 in 1953, which is an increase of $1,416,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


BUDGET DECREASES FOR VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVIC) 


Mr. Focarry. In the Veterans’ Placement Service you show a de- 
crease of $149,000 and 26 positions; is that right / 

Mr. Goopwix. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. They had available in 1952 $1.403.000. You are 
; 53. 
rhit, 


asking for $1,254,000 im 19 


ried 


Mr. Goopwrn. That is ri 
BUDGET INCREASE FOR FARM PLACEMENT SERVICI 


Mr. Focarry. Now, in the Farm Placement Service you are ask 
ing for an addition of 11 positions, and $1,546,000. 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


BREAKDOWN OF NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, give us a breakdown of those 11 positions. Is 
that in the Farm Placement Service as we know it 4 

Mr. Goopwin. It’s in the regular appropriations in the Farm Place 
ment Service. Actually, this represents 22 positions. 

Mr. Fosrer. The net increase was 11 positions, Mr. Chairman. 
There were 11 positions deducted 9 of which were due to the change 
in the annual-leave law. So the net is 11. 

Mr. Focarry. I see that on page 107 there is a breakdown of these 
positions. We will have that put in the record at this time. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of new positions 


| 
Activity Grade | Number! Gross cost 


2. Farm Placement Service 


Agricultural employment specialist | GS-12 2 $14, OS0 
0 | GS-11 2 11, 880) 
Labor economist GS- 9 1 5, IS 
Agricultural employment assistant GS- 7 9 40, 34 
Labor economist GS- 7 1 4,3 
Clerk stenographer | GS- 4} 3 G, HS 
Statistical clerk |} GS-4] 2 8,4 
Clerk-typist | GS-3 2 6, 
Total permanent = 22 97, 995 
Deduct lapses ae ] 4,407 
Net permanent 21 93, 528 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 377 
Total personal services._- eo 21 93, 905 


FARM PLACEMENT POSITION STRUCTURE 1950-52 


Mr. Focarry. In 1950, how many positions did you have in Farm 
Placement Service / 

Mr. Goopwin. Let’s see. Do you have the figure, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. Seventy. 

Mr. Focarry. How many in 1951? 

Mr. Meyer. The same number. 

Mr. FoGgarry. What does this 341 in 1952 mean? Does that in- 
clude the—— 

Mr. Meyer. Public Law 78, permanent employees. 

Mr. Fogarry. Public Law 78 4 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have an increase in 1952 for the regular Farm 
Placement Service / 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir. 

Mr. kogarry. Seventy positions in 1952 

Mr. Mryrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. So that would mean 270 positions in the farm-labor 
program or Mexican labor program, or whatever you call it? Is that 
right / 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought we had more than that. 

Mr. Meyer. The budget allows us more, but we actually used that 
number. 

Mr. Dopson. I testified we had approximately 500 jobs on more or 
less permanent basis ip our original estimate that would be supple- 
mented by temporaries. 

Now, this 341 that you have here for 1952 is on the basis of this 
disturbed operation during the year. 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. Does this 341 include supplemental ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is projected on a minimum operations based on a 
full year, what we would call a full-going operation. 
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ADDITIONAL COST OF FULL YEAR'S OPERATION 


Mr. Focarry. Those new positions amount to $93,000. You show 
an increase of $1,546,000. Where is the ditference / 

Mr. Goopwiy. That is explained in this. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keenan. It is for the continuing of the program for a full 


yea I’. 


Mr. FoGarry. What program ¢ 

Mr. Keenan. Public Law 7s. You see, we just had it in our budget 
for this year for part of the year. Next year it is projected for the 
full year. That is what accounts for the big increase. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, you do no know whether there is going to be 
a program or not; do you 4 

Mr. Keenan. We assumed there would be when we made up this 
budget. 

Mr. Goopwry. That is dependent, Mr. Chairman, on legislation, 
apparently. The Republic of Mexico has indicated it wouldn't enter- 
tain a renewal of the agreement unless we passed legislation designed 
to deal with the “wetback” problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is in the legislative mill today in Congress. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. And you have only funds that will operate until 
the end of this month. 

Mr. Goopwix. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. You have funds for this operation until the end of 
this month of this year. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, si 


BUDGET ESTIMATE TO COVER PUBLIC LAW 78 REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Apparent! ly $2,800,000 is what you are asking for 
in Public Law 7 for 1955, 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, si 

Mr. Fogarry. Give us a breakdown of positions in that program. 
Where is that shown in the justification ¢ 

Mr. Keenan, It is shown under—— 

Mr. Focarry. What page / 

Mr. Keenan. Activity No. 2 

Mr. Foster. On your page BES 7 at the bottom and page 8. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that right / 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. You have got that all under one activity now. 
You have Farm Placement Service and this Public Law 78 program 
under one. 

On page 8, is that the breakdown for the Public Law 78 program? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is the total—t68 positions ? 

Mr. Keenan. Public Law 734 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Actually 500, 

Mr. Keenan. He asked for Public Law 7s. 
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PEAK EMPLOYMENT FOR FARM-PLACEMENT OPERATION 





Mr. Focarry. How many do you have in the program at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Keenan. At the present time we have been laying off becaus« 
the agreement expires February 11. 

Mr. Focarry. Before you laid off, how many did you have? 

Mr. Krenan. At peak, about 400. Do you have the figures, Herb? 

Mr. Meyer. Let me see. 

Mr. Fosrer. We had about 300 as of the end of December. 

Mr. Focarry. How many permanent and how many temporary ‘ 

Mr. Meyer. The peak was 502 

Mr. Scuware. That was the peak. 

Mr. Keenan. Do you have the breakdown between the permanent 
and the temporary ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; they are grouped together. 

Mr. Fosarry. Can you get us that, the number of permanent em- 
plovees and the number of temporary employees out of that figure / 

Mr. Scuwasr. And how many today. 

Mr. Focarry. And how many you have today. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Emoplo yment hy mont! fo ‘farm placemen ope ‘ation under Public Law 78 
Full-time Temporary Total 
September 194 148 315 4] 
Octot 185 317 50 
November 190 247 437 
ex te 191 127 IS 
January 1952 154 146 ¥ 
Mr. Focarry. In all of your other programs you show a decrease of 
11 positions. You actually show a net total decrease in salaries and 


expenses of 26 posit ions. 
Mr. Keenan. Yes, sit 


COST OF PUBLIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS FOR MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, that is not the total cost of this migratory labor 
program, is it? 

Mr. Keenan. The total administrative cost. 

Mr. Fogarry. You mean as far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Keenan. We have included in here the Public Health figure. 
They are in this budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. In this budget ¢ 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much is that ? 

Mr. Meyer. $350,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where does that show in the justifications ? 

Mr. Krenan. It starts on page BES 13. $350,000 for medical exam 
ination for approximately 225,000 saiite ants. 

Mr. Focarry. This will be transferred to the Public Health Service 
for these examinations out of this appropriation ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES OF OTHER COVERNMENT AGENCIES WORKING ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. What other governmental agencies are working on 
this program 4 

Mr. Krenan. The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Justice Department. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much is—— 

Mr. Keenan. Their budget request is handled in their own budget— 
not in here. 

Mr. Focarry. How much are they asking for? 

Mr. Keenan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Larix. I don’t know the amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did they have available in 1952: do you know ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Most of their budget, however, 1 should think, Mr. 
Chairman, would not be directly related to this program. 

Mr. Kernan. They asked last year under Public Law 78 for a 
supplemental budget of $4,000,000 for additional expenses. They did 
not get that much. I do not recall the amount that they did get. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you find out and put it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Krenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Also, what they are asking for in 1953. 

Mr. Keenan. All right. Related to this program ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Immigration and Naturalization Service operation in connection with Publie 
Law 7s 

Fiseal vear 1952 appropriation S148, 600 

Fiseal vear 1953 appropriation request ~ 145, 600 

Mr. Fogarry. Are there ais other governmental agencies in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Krenan. No. The State Department is involved in the pro- 
gram. Ihave not heard of any supplemental budget for them. You 
see, With our contact with the Mexican Government we go through the 
State Department in the regular channels. They act as the medium 
of communication for the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and ourselves in dealing with the Government of Mexico. As far as I 
know that is through their regular machinery. 

Mr. Goopwiyn. That is the function they perform for all the activities 
of the Government. 

Mr. Fogarry. What about the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Keenan. It was an mterested party. It is not directly con- 
cerned in the administration of the program. 

Mr. Fogarry. Dothey have any other function ? 

Mr. Keenan. They supply us with a lot of information. We are 
vorking on a cooperative study now with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies on the utilization of American farm interests. It was 
recommended by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

We all agreed to the recommendation that we and the Department 
of Agriculture cooperatively should trv to see what we could do to 
get better utilization in some parts of the country of people working 
on very small farms where the production was not very great. We 
are cooperating with them in the survey work. Tam not familiar with 
allof the details. 


9AL25S oe s 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for as to 
salaries and expenses / 
Mr. Dopson. $8,652,720. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DECREASE IN GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Focarry. In your grants to States program you show a decrease 
in the unemployment compensation activities all the way down the 
line. That is because of the high employment that exists generally 
throughout the country 4 

Mr. Goopwix. That is right. 


EXPLANATION OF OTITER CHANGES IN BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarry. And you show an increase in employment service ac- 
tivities because of the placement of workers and the transfer of 
workers to other work; is that correct / 

Mr. Goopwiyn. That is right. 

Mr. FoGarry. You show quite a large increase in placement service 
under employment service activities—S4,411,800, 

Mr. Goopwix. Yes. Percentagewise it is not so large. 

Mr. Keenan. An increase from 4216 million to 46.9 million. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is almost $414 million. That is a pretty large 
increase, isn't it 

Mr. Goopwix. Yes: it is substantial. My personal conviction is 
that it will go higher than that. As a matter of fact, I think that 
two-thirds of our items will probably—— 

Mr. Fogarry. Two-thirds of what / 

Mr. Goopwin. Two-thirds of the workload items, at least, will be 
higher than estimated. A 

Mr. Fogarry. You show an increase of $360,000 for employer 
services. 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Chairman, I think you should understand that 
a portion of this increase that is reflected in this first table is actually 
attributable to salary increases as well as the function itself. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. I was going to come to that. What did we give you 
for your contingency fund for 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Goopwix. 85 million. 

Mr. Focarry. You have that apparently broken up in these various 
categories, 

Mr. Goopwin. That, sir, is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. How do we know where that $5 million has gone 
with this table in front of us? 

Mr. Goopwin. You cannot from that particular table. 

Mr. Focgarry. I thought the contingency fund was mainly for the 
purpose of meeting State salary increases that happened during the 
year and which you could not foresee. 

Mr. Goopwix. That is right. When it is spent, then it is distributed 
by activities so that there will be an accounting for it by activities in 
which it is spent. 
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The understanding we have had with Congress is that it may be 
spent for increase in workload or increase in salaries in the States 
that were not anticipated at the time Congress acted, and for changes 
in State laws that were not known at the time the Congress acted. 

Mr. Focarry. A program set up to take care of some of these things 
that you could not or we could not foresee would happen because of 
State laws or regulations. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 1952 CONTINGENCY FUND 

Will you give us a breakdown of that 5 million—what activities and 
how much to each. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Estimated distribution of 1952 contingency fund contained in appropriation jor 


grants to States for unemployntent compensation and Hmployment Service 
Administration 


Increase in claims and benefit workloads__.-_____-_-.- _____- -—a== 915 820,,000 
Increase in State average salary rates____-______- F aaa, Oy dey OO 
Total contingency____- 5 hes 5, 000, 000 


Mr. Scuwase. They are asking for $12,000,000, 

Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for an additional 7 million in the 
contingency fund for this year, are you not / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. It shows up here as 12, but it is, actually, 7, and in- 
crease of 7 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. A 7 million increase. That is right. 

Mr. Fosrrer. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the part of the 85,000,- 
000 for this year will go toward workload increases in the States. 
Some of the salary increases will be met from the supplemental funds 
that we secured in 1952 in the supplemental appropriations, as well 
as the increased cost of certain law changes that occurred in 1952. 


AMOUNT OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS RECEIVED IN 1952 


Mr. Fogarry. How much did you finally get in that supplemental? 
Mr. Fosrer. $19 million. 

Mr. Fogarry. What was your original request / 

Mr. Fosrer. To the Budget Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Fogarry. No, to Congress. 

Mr. Fosrer. I don’t have the figures. 

Mr. Krenan, $21 million. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Around $21,000,000. 


REFERENCE TO DUPLICATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. In your placement services, do we stall have that pur- 
ported duplication of services to the veterans between these placement 
officials, the local offices and Mr. Falkner’s Veterans’ Employment 
Service / 

Mr. Goopwry. No. 

Mr. Focarry. You mentioned in your statement that vou are han- 
dling veterans’ affairs, and part of this increase is due to that / 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 
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Mr. Fogarry. Did you not say that ? 

Mr. Goopwrx. No. I said that even though we are asking for 
reduced amount of money for Veterans’ Employment Service we wil! 
have during this next fiscal year an increase in the number of veteran 
that are being discharged. That is the only point I made on tl: 
Veterans’ Employment Service, Mr. Chairman. 

There is no duplication that IT am aware of. If there is, I am sur 
it is not of any significance. Mr. Falkner may want to go into that 
later. His men—there are not very many of them when you scatte: 
them into 51 jurisdictions—work cooperatively with the States and 
supplement the activities of the States. T do not believe you wil! 
find a State administrator in the country that will say there is any 
duplication of work there. 


EMPLOY MENT PROGRAM FOR AGED 


Mr. Foaarry. You say: 

Assistance is given in appraising the occupational requirements of the jobs t 
be filed; in encouraging, where possible, the utilization of women, inexperience: 
workers, and the physically handicapped. 

Are you doing anything in this program for the aged ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you doing anything in this program for the aged 
that is being carried on in the Federal Security Agency ? 

Mr. Goopwrx. Yes; we are. We have been taking the leadership 1 
that program insofar as employment problems are concerned. 

We have made some surveys of specialized problems of placing the 
aged and are working along with that program. It is a program, | 
2in sure you know, that is going to be expanded because of the shifting 
age pattern of our population. We have spent considerable time 
on it. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you made any headway ? 

Mr. Goopwi. I think we have. We came up with some conclusions 
in the surveys we made which have been made available to the employ 
ment services over the country, and they have been able to use them 
profitably in handling the placements in the local offices. 

\n analysis of the types of employer attitudes, for instance, i 
reference to the aged is helpful to the personnel in the local offices 11 
upproaching their problem of placing the aged. 

Mr. Fogarry. Did you get any concrete results ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. We have got the results of the study which we will 
be glad to make available to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they hiring any more people over the age of 50) 
than before because of this program / 

Mr. Goopwin. It is hard to relate the results of that kind of survey. 
There is no question that they are hiring more older people. ‘The 
principal reason is the development of the labor market; at least, 
that is my personal opinion. Along with that, though, goes the atti 
tude on the part of the employers which accounts for some of the 
Hnprovement. 

As we add to our technical knowledge in this field. and as we elimi- 
nate some of the prejudices that have existed—I mean by that some 
of the attitudes that people over a certain age just cannot do certain 
types of work—and when it is demonstrated that they can do the 
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work we do get direct results. It is hard to measure, exactly, because 
the determination of what motivates a person to take a particular ac- 
(ion isan extremely difficult thing to do. 


OPERATION OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Mr. Focarry. These labor-management committees, are they oper- 
iting mainly in the labor-shortage areas ? 

Mr. Goopwin. In the recommendations which we sent to the field, 
we recommended that they be established in all of the areas where we 
had exceptional tight labor markets. We have had some interest from 
reas where just the opposite was true, where we had heavy unem- 
ployment. Where we did have that interest we have gone along with 
the establishment of labor-management committees. 

Take Detroit, for example; they now have a Jabor-management 
ommittee. I think the committee is in a position to do some good. 
Pheir unemployment is directly related to the defense program. Spe- 
cifically it is due to the inability to get materials for the automobile 
industry. There is a definite program that the labor-management 
‘committee can carry on. In general, however, we are recommending 
that Jabor-management cominittees be established in labor shortage 
areas, 


AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. How much did you get for defense activities / 

Mr. Goopwrn. Last vear? Do you have that figure, Mr. Dodson ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. I have it here somewhere. 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you have it ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir—$570,000. 

Mr. Focarty. For 1952? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. That does not include the pay-act licrease cost. They 
vill probably get about another $50,000 for the pay-increase cost. 


UTILIZATION OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. Focarvy. What did you use that appropriation for this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We used it—the breakdown of it was: 21 of the posi- 
Hons went into our reports and analysis. We had HI big inerease in 
our reporting system. That was requested by the Department of 
Defense in connection with the placement of defense contracts. 

The employment service added 21 positions. 

The regional offices got 58. That is broken down in the following 
manner: Four in Boston, five in New York, three in Philadelphia, 
three in Richmond, five in Atlanta, four in Cleveland, five in Chicago, 
six in Minneapolis, four in Kansas City, six in Dallas, three in Denver, 
three in San Francisco, and seven in Seattle. Involved in that is the 
increase from 11 to 13 regional offices. That was a move made by the 
White House and all defense agencies were required to change admin- 
istrative machinery to fit into it. 

There were two positions in the office of the Director; and six in 
business management. 

A total of 63 professional and 45 clerical for 108 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. What are they doing mainly? 
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Mr. Goopwin. They are all in connection with additional responsi 
bilities on the defense program. 

On reports and analysis—I attempted to give you a little ‘bit on 
that—we are covering more areas now. We are going down to smalle: 
areas to get our reports because that information is needed by the de- 
fense program. 

On the employment service, they have a heavy load in the develop 
ment of some of the policy material. One of the points I made in my 
statement was that although the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
responsibility for directing the total defense program, they have no 
manpower staff. All they have is Dr. Fleming and his secretary. So 
a large part of the policy material that is developed in the civilian 
manpower field is assigned to the Department of Labor, and a good 
portion of it goes to the Bureau of Employment Security, and most 
of that goes to the employment service. We have had to have addi 
tional people for that. We needed some additional people for liaison 
with agencies like the NPA and the DPA. 

We are keeping closely in touch with all of their industry develop- 
ments. Mr. Motley can tell you about the specialized program he has 
helpe ze! to develop to meet the manpower shortages in the machine-tool 
in) dus y. In gener al, that industry is about a year or year and one 
ha F be hind on schedules. That bottleneck has to be broken before we 
cah vet To some of the other problems of production. 

We have had some people working on that problem on a task-force 
basis—following through on that particular industry. In normal 
times we would not attempt anything like that; we would not have 
anv relationships with emergency production agencies 

We are planning with the DPA a specialized industry meeting. We 
may have the whole industry in sometime within the next 5 or 6 
weeks. It takes some additional personnel to do that. 

Mr. Focarry. 1 think we had better recess until 1:30, 


REVISION OF TESTIMONY RELATIVE TO NUMBER EMPLOYED ON MEXICAN 
FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing in connection 
with this employment on the farm—the Mexican farm program. 

When I testified yesterday, I testified that our original estimates 
included provisions for a total of 700 both on a temporary and perma- 
nent basis. I now have the actual employment figure. At the peak. 
and that is the month of October, we had 502 employees: and as of 
December we had 318, a combination of temporary and permanent 


people. 


ACTIVITIES CONNECTED WITH DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. I believe first you want to expand on those defense 
activities you were talking about when we recessed for lunch. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, it was brought to my attention dur 
ing the recess that I had failed to include some of the very important 
activities having to do with the operations in the field and, with 
your permission, I would like to ask Mr. Keenan to give you a brief 
statement on that phase of the defense activities of the Bureau. 

Mr. Keenan. Mr. Goodwin mentioned that the Manpower Office 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization did not have any staff and the 
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Bureau did a lot of planning and policy work in that field. Tt is 
also true that the Office of Defense Mobilization has no field organiza- 
tion, and we do the manpower job in the field. That is, the Depart- 
ment of Labor authorized the establishment of a defense manpower 
office, and Mr. Goodwin is also executive director of that office. And 
rather than hire new regional directors or regional directors of the 
Bureau of Employment, they have also been given the additional 
title of regional director of the Defense Manpower Administration, 
and in that capacity they are administering the whole civilian man- 
power program in the field. Because the Ollice of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has no field organization, they use our field organization and the 
field organization of the Department of Commerce to carry out their 
policies in the field. 

Mr. Wilson by order has established the regional Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, which is cochaired by our regional director of the 
Defense M: spews rset-up and the regional director of the De partment 
of Commerce, who is also regional director of the National Produe- 
tion Administratio In other words, the Commerce man has two 
titles and our man hs as two titles, and they cochair this meeting which 
is composed of the Federal agencies interested in the war effort in 
the field. 

And a lot of our money in the supplemental budget, we want in 
that field set-up. Mr. Goodwin read this mon ning the number of 
positions added in certain regional offices and they are to carry out 
these ODM policies and work with the Department of Commerce 
regional directors and work with the regional Defense Mobilization 
committees working on it. 

We get into such problems as trying to solve the labor problems out 


in the field, and we get into the question of the allocation of contracts 
by having the Department of Defense people on those regional com- 


mittees. Sothe most of that expatision in the field is related to carry- 
Ing out the field responsibilities of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and is directly connected with our defense mat ipower respo} sibil- 
ities in the field. 


INTEGRATION OF REGI AR AND DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Are you using some of your personnel and regular 
appropriation for defense activities? 

Mr. Goopwin. Only in the sense that the total enmployment security 
system is used in this set-up. T tried to make the point in my state- 
ment that it is not easy to draw a sharp line between some of this 
defense work and our regular activity im the Employment Service 
operation. In that sense, the total employment service operation is 
serving the defense program. 


EXPLANATION OF EMPLOYER SERVICES ACTIVITY 


Mr. Focarry. In your grants to States under the employ ment serv- 
ice activities, you have “employer services.” That is something new; 
is it not ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir. That is a function that has been performed 
to some extent by the employment service since it was set up. It has 
been expanded a little bit in recent years. 
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Mr. Fogarry. You never called it “employer services” before. 

Mr. Goopwin, I think we called it Siob development” before. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the reason for changing that? 

Mr. Fosrer. We called it “job development” before, but it was a 
misnomer and did not describe accurately the functions that were 
involved in that activity. It is primarily one of service to employers 
rather than job development per se. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED BUDGET UNDER REGISTRATIONS FOR WORK 


Mr. Foearry. On “registrations for work” I notice you have $14, 
671,000 for 1952 and $15,155,000 requested for 1953, but you show 
reduction of $484,000. Is that a misprint or what? 

Mr. Goopwrx. That shows a minus. 

Mr. Dopson, That should be a plus, Mr. Chairman. If you add up 
the totals, you get $5,650,000. 

Mr. Fosrrr. It is a misprint. 

Mr. Focarry. It should be a plus? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. So that you are asking for an increase in all activities 
under the employment service ? 

Mr. Goopwry. That is right. 

Mr. Fosirr. Actually, the reason for that increase is not wholly 
attributable to the workload. There is a question of salaries involved 
in this function. There is also the pro rata share of the nonpersonal 
service costs. 


REFERENCE TO PRCGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN SECURING WORK IN AREAS 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, we went to some extent yesterday, in 
questioning the Under Secretary of Labor, Mr. Galvin, into what 
has actually been accomplished by you or the Department of Labor 
in securing jobs for unemployed in the areas where there exists a 
real problem of unemployment at the present time. He told us yester- 
dav there are 1S so-called critical areas where unemployment is un 
usually high because of defense activities. I questioned him at some 
length, as did Mr. Busbey, Mr. Schwabe, and Mr. Denton, because 
in their States they have a lot of unemployment, and Mr. Galvin in 
his report said they were attempting to do something about it. They 
have been talking long and loud about it but apparently have not 
accomplished very much toward that end, even though they have had 
a year ora year and a half. 

In this report vou read to us this morning, it seemed to me to be 
more of a labor shortage area report than anything else. You seem 
to stress the areas where there is a lack of facilities and lack of per- 
sonnel to work in some of these defense establishments at the present 
time, but vou did not pay too much attention to the fact that there 
are many areas, including the one I am in, that are desperate at 
the present time because of unemployment. 

What have you actually accomplished in the past vear to help allevi- 
ate some of these situations that exist in the various States throughout 
the country where unemployment is on the upgrade and has been for 
the past year? 
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TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT AS OF DECEMBER 1951 


Mr. Goopwin. First, I would like to say that the over-all general 
picture is, as I indicate in my statement, that unemployment has been 
comparatively low. Our unemployment for the Nation as a whole 
in December was 1,700,000. That was a time of the year when you get 
a seasonal low point in employment. That is not the lowest point, 
but it is seasonally low in December. So that the over-all picture is 
one of not a great deal of unemployment. 

We have had these areas that have caused us considerable worry in 
terms of the unemployment that we have in them. The worst one at 
the moment, I think, is Lawrence, Mass., with about 18 percent of the 
work force unemployed there. 


FACTORS RELATED TO UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATIONS 


We have two kinds of unemployment now. One is the kind that is 
due to rather deep-seated economic conditions, such as you have in 
New England where the movement of the textile industry out of New 
England and the general lack of demand in textiles has created con- 
siderable unemployment. In Rhode Island, of course, you have, in 
addition to textiles, the jewelry industry, which has been pretty hard 
hit. It has been affected by sone ot these rather deep seated economic 
conditions as well as the more recent effects of materials curtailments 
on the jewelry industry. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a combination of both at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwrx. Yes. You have been caught by both factors as far 
as the jewelry industry is concerned. 

The other type of unemployment is the conversion unemployment 
that has been cansed by cut-backs in materials. The outstanding 
example of that at the present time is the Detroit situation, where the 
ent-backs of materials available to the automobile industry pushed 
unemployment in December up to about 121,000. Part of that 121,000 
was due to model change-overs, and the figures for January were 
somewhat improved. In January we had about 108,000 unemployed 
in the Detroit area. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF LABOR FORCE IN DETROIT 


Mr. Focarry. What is the labor force in Detroit 

Mr. Goopwin. The labor force in the Detroit area is about 1.400,000 
or a little over. The percentage of unemployment in Detroit, as 
[ recall, ran about 8 percent—7 to 8 percent. I had a list of all these 
areas with the exact percentages of unemployment, but I must have 
misplaced it. 


PROGRAM TO PROVIDE DEFENSE CONTRACTS TO LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


This is a problem that the Labor Department has been concerned 
with since long before the defense program. As early as July of 1949 
we assisted in setting up the President’s committee on depressed 
areas. At that time we were making certifications to agencies of the 
Government that were placing contracts. At that time we certified 
all areas that had 12 percent or more of unemployment. 
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Mr. Focarry. Of which Rhode Island was one 4 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes: of which Rhode Island was one. And we were 
fortunate in getting some interest on the part of the President in 
that. which resulted in instructions going to the agencies that were 
placing contracts. We felt that some good was obtained by that 
program. In other words, we felt that some contracts went into those 
areas of labor surplus that would not have otherwise gone In. 

Mr. Focarry. What areas? 

Mr. Goopwix. We had a few examples that were directly attrib 
utable to what was done at that time. I could not give them to you 
now. But the point is, I think, that it did not meet the total problem. 

Mr. Focarry. As far as I know, it did not do any good in Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Goopwix. Tam not sure whether those earlier efforts did good 
in Rhode Island or not. I think we have some evidence that the 
more recent efforts have done some good, although they have not met 
the total problem. In my opinion the problem in Rhode Island can- 
not be met in total through this process I think the problem is too 
deep seated. 1 think there is a better possibility of achieving some 
results in an area like New England through facility location. You 
have so much of vour industrial capacity in New England that does 
not lend itself to the ty pe of products that the defense program needs. 
Ther Is a very limited amount that the ‘y can do in textiles, for in- 
stance. The armed services need only so nuch textiles, and a large 
part of the industrial capacity of New England is in textiles. So I 
do not think that in New rap earn particularly there is a complete 
answer in terms of anything the Government can do by way of con- 
centrating the letting of aati tional defense contracts in New Eng- 
lana. I think the situation ean be ameliorated to some extent; I 
think more can be done than has been done. 

Mr. Focarry. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Goopwin. Perhaps I should say to you first, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Labor Department does not itself let these contracts. 

Ir. Focarry. I know. 

Mr. Goopwry. 1 have a Whole list of specific actions that we have 
taken in trvii Y to trike leade ‘ship on this problem. We have tried 
to stimulate netion on the } part of the avenhe 1es that do let the contracts. 
I Can olve you that in let fail but if probably is hot worth while 

Mr. Fooarry. I 1s not eats while unless you can show us some- 
thing effective has come of your efforts. You say the Labor Depar 
ment has taken the leadership. My point is that if the Labor Depart- 
ment through its leadership cannot do something about that, they 


ought to let us know they cannot do something about it, and we can 


see if there is some other way we can attack this problem. 
SUMMARY OF STEPS TAKEN TO REDUCK UNEMPLOYMENT IN LABOR SURPLUS 
AREAS 


Mr. Goopwix. Let me summarize what has been done, and then per- 
haps you will want to draw your own conclusions on what other 
things might dx 40863 ’ 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF POLICY 


Mr. Goopwin. Over a year ago when we got started on the defense 
program after the invasion of Korea, we established a policy that said 
in effect that to the maximum extent possible the Government should 
take the work to the worker. That meant that rather than try to move 
large groups of people from one area to another, we should try 
to place the contracts in the areas where the surplus labor existed. 
That policy was included in the manpower policy which was released 
by the President over a year ago. We helped in the development of 
that policy, along with the National Security Resources Board. 

As soon as the total defense responsibility was taken over by Mr. 
Wilson, and he appointed Dr. Flemming to head up the Manpower 
Policy Committee, we introduced this same policy to that committee 
and it Was adopted by that committee. Dr. Flemming also arranged 
at the same time or shortly thereafter for an administrative follow-up 
by which the procurement agencies were asked to report periodically 
as to results they had obtained in placing contracts in areas of labor 
surplus. 

I think it was apparent to the members of the committee. at least it 
was to me, after a while, that we were not getting much results. At 
least it was impossible to determine from the figures submitted to us 
that results had been obtained from the placement oft contracts. 


NEW PLAN 


Asa result of that conclusion, the committee took another approach 
tothe problem. You may have noticed in last Sunday's papers a pre- 
liminary announcement. As a matter of fact, it was not officially 
announced but someone had a story on an action that is to be 
taken by Mr. Wilson this week. The Story said it was to be released 
today. I do not know whether it has been or not. Dut et any rate it 
will be soon. 

The new plan involves several things, first 1¢ Involves a certification 
on the part of the Labor Department, of areas of labor surplus. We 
have been doing that now for years. Certainly we have been doing it 
in this form ever since Korea. We will now make this certification to 
Dr. Flemnmiung’s Manpower Committee. He has appointed a subcom- 
mittee on which the Department of Labor will be represented, This 
committee will make a recommendation to Mr. Wilson on the point as 
to whether an area should be certified by him, Mr. Wilson, to the pro- 
curement agencies for extraordinary treatment. If Mr. Wilson makes 
that certification, then he also instructs the procurement agency that 
they are authorized to allow a reasonable amount more than the com- 
petitive price, if necessary, One of the factors that has kept much 
of the defense work out of certain areas has been the inability of the 
contractors in those areas to compete on a competitive basis. In 
some cases they have lost out by very narrow margins. 


EFFECT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL DECISION 


Recently Mr. Wilson asked the Comptroller General if under the 
law it was possible to pay more than the lowest bid for purposes of 
taking work to the worker. The Comptroller General answered that 
under certain conditions it was legal. 
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This is the first time that this factor will have had official rec 
ognition although for some time now a very large percentage of de 
fense contracts have been negotiated and they have not always been 
let on a strictly competitive basis. Military services have taken into 
account such things as strategic considerations, items other than man. 
power, and have in some cases given the contract to someone whos 
bid was not the lowest bid. 

So that I would say that we are now getting, Mr. Chairman, soni 
very important new elements in the picture. In the first place, there 
will be a definite instruction from Mr. Wilson to the procurement 
agencies that they are to place contracts to the maximum extent pos 
sible in labor-surplus areas. 

Secondly, the procurement agencies are getting from him an author 
ization to pay more. One of the things that we ran up against and 
one of the things that led to the conclusion that we had to have some 
thing done on this price problem, was the experience in the last year 
where it appeared that the average procurement cfficer was afraid to 
give any differential on price for manpower ressons. He is now 
bei ‘ing relieved of the responsibility of that decision in effect because 
Mr. Wilson is instructing him to do it if necessary to place contracts 
in areas of labor surplus. That, in my opinion, should make a differ 
ence in the actual operation. I think that you will see an improve 
ment and rather rapidly. 

Again I must point out, though, that I do not think we will get a 
complete solving of the type of problem we have in New England 
and in your State, particularly, Mr. Chairman, through the place 
ment of defense contracts. In addition to the procedure that I have 
described in the case of allocation of defense contracts, we have a work 
ing relationship with DPA on facilities locations so that we now have 
a man assigned to them whose responsibility it is to look at applica 
tions for facilities from the standpoint of manpower. We have the 
records on our experience in World War II: we know the areas where 
we had trouble from production expansion beyond where there was 
enough labor locally to meet the problem. We know what our prob 
lems are from the standpoint of labor supply and demand now. 

Labor supply and manpower factors are different on facilities ex 
pansion than they are on the letting of contracts because on facilities 
expansion, supply and demand must be evaluated for a longer period 
of time. 

TWO TYPES OF FACILITIES EXPANSION 


There are two kinds of facilities expansion. Even those two break 
down into subdivisions, but the two principal kinds are, one, the 
Government-owned such as arsenals and depots and things of that 
kind. This group generally would include, I would say, the kind 
of facility where the Government builds an airplane factory and 
then lets a contract to some private organization to operate it. The 
second is the large private capital expansion, where private industry 
has expanded its plant capacity and under certain conditions is eligi 
ble for tax amortization. 

These capital expansions last year amounted to a terrific amount, 
about $27 billion of plant capacity. A great deal of this expansion 
got beyond the point where anything could be done about tying into 
manpower before any control was exercised. That was true particu- 
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larly of the private industrial expansion. A procedure for requiring 
advance approval of tax amortization certificates for instance, was 
only recently made effective. But there is now what looks to us like 
a reasonably good opportunity of influencing the decision on the 
location of a plant facilities through the procedures that have been 
established and we hope we will be able to influence the decisions in 
areas like New England and to some extent relieve (he situation that 
you have there. It isa basic problem. It is one that has been in the 
making for a long time. It is a problem we had before the defense 
program came and it is one in which I think it would be a mistake 
io expect a big change overnight. We hope to improve on it to some 
extent. 

We provide the manpower information. We help in the develop- 
ment of the appropriate policies. We help in individual cases. We 
reate manpower committees and other mechanisms. 

We provide manpower advice to industry and Government. We 
stimulate production and procurement agencies to act on this prob- 
lem. But we neither locate the facilities nor do we actually place 
the contracts. Within those limitations, Mr. Chairman, we are doing 
what we can and we want to continue to do what we can to influence 
this particular problem. 

Mr. Focarry. I think I can agree with you there that you will do 
what you can. You have been doing what you can but the net result 
is that it has not amounted to much. This is a problem that has not 
been with us just for the last 6 months. It has been with us over a 
period of 3 or 4 years. You also had the experience of the World 
War to fit in on it and it seems to me that the job has not been done, 
this particular phase of it, at all. Maybe you do not have the neces- 
sary powers to. Maybe you do not have the power to locate these 
facilities or let contracts in these shortage areas, but it seems to me 
you are charged with the responsibility of following up with these 
agencies that do. Some policies have been adopted from the top down, 
but the policies to my way of thinking do not mean a thing unless 
vou follow them up and see that they are fulfilled. From what I 
have gathered from what you have said and what the Secretary of 
Labor said, you have been doing a lot of talking and getting a lot 
of figures together but that is about all you have accomplished, 

Mr. Bussey. Spending a lot of money. 


EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATION LOCATION ON MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Mr. Scuwanr. May I supplement what vou said there a moment 
ago? I donot want to interfere with your thought. Isn’t it true also, 
Mr. Goodwin, that there have been a lot of these industries, defense 
industries in particular, located in areas where the labor market was 
tight ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There have been some. The worst examples I know 
of are facilities that were placed right at the outset of the defense pro- 
gram and before any control over the matter was exercised at all. 
And you gentlemen probably appreciate, too, that there is a terrific 
resistance on the part of industry to any interference on the part of the 
Government as to where they ‘locate their plants. And when they 
are talking about plants that are not directly related to the defense 
program, which is what much of this $27 billion was, from their point 
of view there is something to be said on that side. 
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Mr. Scrwane. T agree wholeheartedly, but supplementing what 
the chairman said in connection with the failure to locate industry 
where there was high unemployment prevailing. there have bee: 
on the other hand some of these defense plants and industries located 
at the instance of the Government where there was a tight labor mar 
ket and a seareity of labor and where they have had to bring labor 
in, as I know of in some instances for long distances and where thie) 
have to go back and forth every day 30, 40, 50, or 69 miles. Tt seemed 
to me that is just supplementing what you said. Tt is the other side 
of it. 

Mr. Goopwin. T would say that in general on the location of Gov 
ernment installations. the record has been somewhat better. We have 
had, for instance, complete cooperation from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. They invited us to participate even before the pro 
cedure was established. They invited us in, got all the information 
we had on labor supply and demand and did the best job they could 
on the location of their facilities. They still created, Mr. Congress- 
man, the kind of problem you are talking about, but it is pretty in 
evitable with the kind of facihty they have. For instance. in the 
atomic energy installations the V hi ave to build them ae from larg 
cities. They have to isolate them. The community-facility prob 
lems, the travel, and that sort e iien are inevitable. 

Mr. Scirwapr. That is rather an exceptional instance you hav 
cited, T believe. 

Mr. Goopwix. That ts right. Although it happens to be tru 
witha laree part of the atomic enerey program. 

Mr. Scrwane. T agree with you there. 

Mr. Goopwitn. Tt is true of some of the Army and Air Force in 


1 . 1] j Tay Tee ] 
stallations as well, although it is a smaller percentage there. 
1 


Mr. Drwron. When this agency was here last year, the point was 
made that von were gathering statistics to determine where ther 
were eriticnl and distressed arenas. At that time one community in mv 
district was worried about being a distressed area. T thoueht whet 
vou were eettine this information I could find out where to go and 
what was oe done with it. I tried to trace 7 from the Depart- 
ment of Ta nd T think T made 10 or 12 calls after that. and IT finally 
ended up lost. "] conld not find where anybody was making any use 


of that infermati 
REFERENCE TO ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Foearry. Do vou know of any instance where anvbody or any 
agency has channeled business into these distressed areas? 

Mr. Gi opwin. Yes. When vou were talking about distrésse: 
there is what is called the Critical Area Committee which is an inter- 
departmental committee. Its work ties in with some of the legisla 
tion that the Congress passed on housing. An area in order to be 
eligible for certain types of housing and rent contre}+—— 

“oh Denon. I vot the Critical Area Committee there. 

Mr. Goopwix. Tam trying to get this identified. This is the eritical 
ares sates it ties into legislation. There is this interdepartmental com- 
mittee that makes this determination. We furnish them with our labor 
market information. I do not know whether this is the type of situa- 
tion you are talking about, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Denton. The one I got to was a critical area. There was Fed- 
eral impact, labor shortage there. T never did find anybody who dealt 
with a distressed area where there was an oversupply of labor 

Mr. Keenan. I recall after our meeting here last year that we 
worked with Al Kay in the Munitions Board. We made some very 
excellent labor market survey in southern Tidiana as [recall it: passed 
it along to Al Kay. The channel “rom there was supposed to be from 
the Munitions Board to people who let procurement contracts In the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Denton. That is where I got lost. There was a procurement 
agency there and I talked with Mr. Kay after I talked with you and 
they sent me to the Central Procurement Agency and what thev told 
me over there was that it was up to the contract to get his lab ir 

Mr. Goopwin. That is always the case. They have to go out after 
the contract. 

Mr. Denton. T ean appreciate that. 3 would seen) to me thes could 
channel some of it into a distressed area if they wished. 

Mr. KEENAN. You have the trouble of ectting people to pay proper 
attention or giving preference to a distressed area, 

Mr. Focarry. If you cannot get them to pay attention to it, you 
ought to get someone whoc anore Ise we oug rh} it to not doanyvthing a bout 
it then. All these facts and figures and statistics you are getting up 
day in and day out at the expense of these appropriations are given to 
these people that have the responsibi lity of cl 
these eritical areas, they are not pay i ev attention to it, they are ap- 
parently taking Wo and doing what they want to with them which 
is not too much and you are 
they do pay attention to it. 

Mr. Goopwix. I would not agree with your Jast point, Mr. Chair- 
ah. 

Mr. Focarry. Iwill not say you have not been trving, but you have 


not been effective. 


mannelinge work into 


appar ntly hot doing TOO mueh to see that 


Mr. Goopwin. We have had a limited effectiveness. That is why 
we have moved to get ah wtion by Mr. Wilson. If he cannot do 3 


Ido hot know what to sucevest TO Vou. 


PERIOD THAT PROBLEM HAS ENISTED 


Mr. Foearry. As I said before, this problem has been with us for 
> vears. We talked about this at the hearings 3 vears ago in 1949 
when we had over 12 per cent unemployment im Rhode Island. And 
Mr. Wilson has been on the job for some time, now, and all the others 
working with him. That is not something that has been established 
just in the last few weeks. I should think these people responsible 
for channeling some of this work into these areas should have know) 
about that when they took over the job which is over a vear and a 
half ago. They apparently have not paid any attention to it, have 
they? 

Mr. Goopwix. They have paid some, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not see it show up anywhere. 

Mr. Goopwin. The situation would have been worse if they had not 
paid some, 


Mr. Focarry. Where? 
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Mr. Goopwin. I think in your area it would have been. 
Mr. Focarry. How? 

Mr. Goopwiyx. By having more unemployment than you have. 
Mr. McGraru. A negative approach. 


DIFFICULTY IN ACQUIRING CONTRACTS IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Focarry. To my knowledge, that is not so and that is what 
the businessmen in Rhode Island tell me. They are coming down here 
to Washington and visiting me in Providence. They have the facilities 
and we cannot even get subcontracts up there. I know as well as you 
know that many of these large contracts were not on a competitive 
bidding basis at all. They were given out to General Electric and 
peop le in that category and they subcontract what they want. They 
have only to fulfill parts of the contract. But it was on a negotiated 
basis, not on a competitive basis. If the responsible parties who make 
that decision, whether it should be on a competitive basis or a negoti 
ated basis, do not have enough power to say in this particular area 
that is a negotiated bid, “We have a large surplus of help here, or 
personnel within 10 or 80 miles, I think that you should survey the 
situation for facilities in that area and see that there are facilities 
there to produce this work with this unemployed group that is there,” 
but apparently that has never been done. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have done that in your own area. 

Mr. Focarry. I questioned Mr. Wilson a year ago when he was 
across the hall here, before the committee I was sitting on then, and he 
said it was up to the contractor, the businessman to go to the prime 
contractor and sit on his doorstep until he got a contract. That was 
his answer to me and that is in the record only a year ago. 

Mr. Goopwix. Yes; but I think you may have some information on 
this, but we have not only approached this from the standpoint of 
things to be done here in Was! hington, but we have had our regional 
people working on it from the regional end. These regional defense 
manpower committees that Mr. Keenan referred to a while ago with 
representatives of procurement agencies and the NPA have consid- 
ered this problem. They have had Mr. Bride in to meet with them 
several times. They made a survey of some of the facilities available 
in Rhode Island. They brought those specifically to the attention of 
the procurement agencies. They also set up a clinic for the jewelry 
industy. There will be exhibits there by the jewelry industry with 
the procurement agencies invited in for the specific purpose of demon- 
strating what the jewelry industry can do by way of taking defense 
contracts. We also worked out with the procurement agencies a 
different scheduling of their procurement for textiles. There has 


been a tendency in the past to go in on textile procurement at the same 


time as the civilian procurement comes in. Asa result of these discus- 
sions more flexible delivery schedules were established. I think it 
helped a little bit. I know it helped some in New England. We have 
testimony from some of the industry that it did help. 

Mr. Keenan. It caused us trouble later on because of the unemploy- 
ment in New England. We have gotten the Department of Defense 
to let all their contracts for the fiscal year 1952 back in October, 
November, to let them over the winter months to absorb unemployment 
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in New England during December, January, and February. That is 
specifically what was done. 

Mr. Focarry. But the contracts were not let. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And they were strictly on a competitive bidding 
basis. Now you are talking about textiles. I realize that if you put 
all the defense contracts that are available and gave them all to the 
mills in New England that they could manufacture all the goods 
necessary for defense in 6 or 8 months, but that is not the problem. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is part of it. 


CERTIFICATES OF CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


Mr. Focarry. Part of it, yes; but there are so many of these other 
things to take into consideration. You talked about these certificates 
of convenience and necessity where they can amortize their facilities 
over 5 years, is that right, instead of 204 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know how many certificates have been issued, 
but whoever was in charge of the issuance of those certificates I think 
should have had in mind these critical areas where there is a lot of 
unemployment. ’ 

Mr. McGrarn. Mannly Fleischmann was in charge of that. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. Apparently that was not given much consideration. 

Mr. Goopwin. We pushed for it. 

Mr. Fogarry. Pushed for it but it was not effective. 

Mr. Goopwin. It was started later than it should have been, Mr. 
Chairman, but they are doing it now. They did come around to it. 

Mr. Fogarry. Here we have this Hartford, Conn., critical area as 
far as a labor shortage is concerned. Within 85 miles of Hartford 
there is the city of Providence which has had over 12 percent unem- 
ployment since sometime in 1948; and yet we had a shipyard that 
was built there during the last war by the Maritime Commission with 
tax funds and built ships during the war and now has been sold by 
the Maritime Commission and is in private hands and not being used. 
Those buildings and facilities are there available. 

Mr. Goopwin. Where do you mean / 

Mr. Fogarry. If they have a shortage of help in the area around 
Hartford and I presume—I do not know this as a fact—but I pre- 
sume they have had some expansion of this aireraft industry in Hart- 
ford during the last 2 or 3 years and they have taken advantage of 
this certificate-of-necessity procedure. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I do not know the facts on that. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know but I presume that they have. That 
this shortage of labor exists there at the present time is an established 
fact. . 

Now, if that isso, Iam not sure of the facts either, but if that ts so, 
I should think if there was some expansion that had to be done in the 
area of Hartford in that particular aircraft industry, it would have 
been to the benefit of the Government as a whole to search the sur- 
rounding area and make a survey to see if there were some facilities 
that could be used for that purpose instead of expanding a plant that 
will not need that expansion when this emergency is over. 
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I have also had businessmen in the manufacture of machine tools, 
the jewelry industry, tell me that there are many things that they can 
manufacture in the way of certain items, especially precision instru- 
ments, and they have the personnel. Because of this cut-back in 
materials now they have laid off additional thousands who are draw- 
ing unemployment compensation now. Once in a while they could get 
a subcontract if they could get one machine. They might be lacking 
a lathe or screw machine or some other machine of that type but it is 
impossivle for them to buy a machine because all of these machine- 
tool manufacturers in the country are oversubscribed and it will be a 
year or 2 years before they can expect delivery. 

Now, I should think there is an area where the Government some- 
way, somehow could step in and, in order to alleviate unemployment 
in this particular district in the country, if they needed five lathes or 
five screw machines in that area, that would put three or four thou 
sands to work, they would make some allocation on that score. 


REVIEW OF TAX AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. Keenan. We have been plugging on this thing, Mr. Chairman, 
for a year and going to procurement people and saying many of these 
very same things that you are saying here. It has taken 4 months of 
fighting to let us in on these tax-amortization certificates. There has 
been a great feeling at least in the beginning when General Harrison 
was here that anything along this line would be interfering with the 
prerogatives of private enterprise. We told General Harrison a year 
and a half ago that this problem was going to arise and we urged him 
to give consideration to this problem. He told us that he did not see 
that he should at that time. I sat in the meeting when he said along 
that line. It has taken us 4 months to get our people sitting in on this 
tax-amortization business. We have asked for the right to be able 
to question a tax amortization when it, the plant, was going into an 
area of heavy labor demand; and it has taken us about 3 months to get 
the right to even look at those things. We now are questioning one. 
We have got three or four. But we have been trying to do just the 
thing you speak of. 

Mr. Fogarty. If that situation develops and if you run up against a 
stone wall like that, I think one should know it. We have been appro- 
priating funds for these purposes for you to go out and make these 
surveys and to advise these people who are responsible for letting 
these contracts. Now if, because of your experience over the past year 
or 2 or 3 years those facts and surveys have not been paid attention 
to by the responsible people letting these contracts, then I think the 
public and the Congress ought to know about it and we ought to do 
something about it. We either ought to do one thing or another. 
We ought to expend this money for these purposes if it is going to do 
some good or if it is not going to do any good we should not be appro- 
priating money for these purposes. I know that they claim that it is 
going to interfere with private enterprise, but the Army or the Navy 
or the Air Force do not care about private enterprise when they want 
something. When they want something, they get the money for it 
and they do what they want to do with it and let the contracts where 
they want and don’t care about Congress or anybody else. But I 
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think it is time we did something about it and we are not going to be 
able to do anything about it unless you tell us. If you are up against 
that stone wall, tell us about it. 

Mr. Keenan. In the last 3 months people have been. We have been 
struggling in Seranton and Wilkes-Barre since 1948. In the last 60 
days we have gotten, largely through the activities of our regional 
committee, our “people i in the fie ‘Id, in the Department of Commerce, 
three fairly good-sized contracts, as I recall it, in Scranton. It has 
been specific: ally because of what we have been doing. We finally have 
vot something in there. The first time in 3 years that I know that we 
have had a pay-off in Seranton ; that is a hopeful sign to us. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the Rhode Island area 

Mr. Kernan. No big accomplishments, but I think Mr. Goodwin 
put his finger on the type of facilities available. 

Mr. Focarry. We have facilities available used in the last World 
War for the same purposes not now being utilized. They were utilized 
during the last war; why not now / 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that refers particularly to the jewelry indus- 
try, does it not? Take your machine-tool industry; it is going full 
blast. You have shortages and inability to get skilled help in the 
machine-tool industry in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Focarry. The shortages that exist in the machine-tool indus- 
try are infinitesimal as far as the over-all program is concerned, be- 

cause you have a very highly successful apprenticeship training pro- 
gram going on there at the present time and it is not a problem. 

Mr. Goopwin. Not a big one. There is some shortage in highly 
skilled workers, as I understand it; on the jewelry industry y, that clinic 
was set up for February 2. I have not had a report on how it went but 
it was designed to do exactly what you are talking about. In other 
words, demonstrate what they can do by way of taking defense con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Foearry. I attended a meeting in the Biltmore Hotel late last 
summer or early fall on the same kind of institutes run by small-busi- 
ness people of New England. To my knowledge nothing came out 
of that meeting. That was late last summer. 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know as to that, Mr. Chairman. I know 
that these clinics have been successful in many places. 

Mr. Focarry. If they have been successful, why do you think that 
Congress passed this act revitalizing the Small Business Corporation. 
What do they call it now? The Smaller War Plants Corporation? 
And why has Congress appropriated money to run that for small 
business, if this other program has been successful ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. These clinics have not been confined to small busi- 
ness. They are used as a device to demonstrate what industry can 
do regardless of size. They have been used in Detroit, for instance, 
in the automobile industry. One of the techniques used there was these 
clinies. The armed services bring in the items that they need to have 
manufactured ; they put them out on display and the industry comes 
in and takes a look at them and decides which ones they are able to 
do and which ones they can bid on. They get together on it. 

Mr. Focarry. In a case like that, the instance I cited before which 
Mr. Keenan says he is finally getting some action on, when a small 
industry perhaps could employ: two or three thousand people if they 
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have two or three machines which they cannot get, but General Elec- 
tric or any outfit like that can apparently because they have priority 
in all machine tools that are being made at the present time : 
Mr. Goopwin. Well 
Mr. Focarry. You know that is so. 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know. It may be true. I just do not know. 
would be surprised if it is true. 

Mr. McGraru. As I see this picture, you have gathered all of this 
information and then in due course you have transmitted it to the 
various agencies which have concern with the matter. I also take it 
from your testimony, Mr. Goodwin, that when you hit the NPA that 
there is lack of cooperation on their part; they were not concerned 
with unemployment; is that correct ? 

Mr. Keenan. In the early days there was resistance. 
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COOPERATION FROM OTHER AGENCIES REGARDING PROBLEM 


Mr. McGrarm. Yes; you mentioned General Harrison. That is the 
same board that Mr. Manly Fleischmann now controls. The same 
thing continued on after he took over; is that so? 

Mr. Keenan. I think it has gotten much better in the last few 
months. 

Mr. McGratu. You say the last few months. You have repeated 
that several times. He has been in charge there for, well, close to 2 
years; hasn't he? 

Mr. Goopwin. Fleischmann? Last summer sometime. 

Mr. McGraru. He had charge of these tax certificates. 

Mr. Krenan. Yes; he was general counsel. He was not in charge 
of NPA-DPA until sometime last spring. 

Mr. McGrarnu. General counsel or not, his general influence per- 
meated the organization and for all practical purposes he was the 
gentleman in charge. After you gathered the taxpayers’ money and 
spent it you received no cooperation until relatively the last few 
months. . 

Mr. Keenan. I would not say it was the last 3 months. In the last 
6 months it has been getting better. About 3 months ago the first 
contracts went into Scranton. We saw evidence that the people in 
NPA and the people in the Department of Defense were making some 
real use of this labor-market information, last summer. The first divi- 
dends that I have seen that you could trace clearly to this seem to have 
been about 3 months ago. 

Mr. McGraru. As I gather your testimony here, I think that your 
department has done that which was reasonably to be expected of 
them and that we as a committee must go from there on to see why 
you have not received better cooperation. 

Now tell me, when you have asked to be heard on the question of 
these tax differentials, these tax certificates, have you had any succes? 
in that department or does NPA tell you that that is their concern 
now ¢ 

Mr. Goopwrx. That is the one that the NPA has responsibility for. 
They handle that and facility location, and then of course the alloca- 
tion of scarce material. The allocation of contracts—NPA has noth- 
ing todo with that. That is the procurement agencies. That is prin- 
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cipally the Department of Defense: Army, Navy, Air Force, plus 
General Services Administration, plus Atomic E nergy Commission. 
Those are the big ones. 


UTILIZATION BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES OF INFORMATION GATHERED 


Mr. McGrarn. Leaving out Atomic Energy, have the other agen- 
cies mentioned been more cooperative to use the information that you 
have gathered ¢ 

Mr. Goopwry. The cooperation has been good, Mr. Congressman, 
by the people with whom we deal. I think the problem has been this, 
and some of the people with whom we deal recognize it, that by the 
time this gets down to the fellow who is actually placing that con- 
tract who may be a captain or a major in Cleveland or in Chicago 
or some place else, vou have the problem of changing his whole 
method of thinking on this problem. Traditionally he has been re- 
sponsible for getting articles made according to specifications. He 
has been responsible for getting the very lowest price he can get 
consistent with quality. He has not been a person who is very much 
aware, by the large, of the manpower problem. That is pretty much 
in the background. So that in fairness to the procurement agencies 
I must say ‘that they have had a rather major task of changing the 
way of thinking of the fellows who actually let the contract. 

Mr. McGrari. We do not want you to put in any defense for their 
thinking in terms of your job. There is no sanction in the law that 
gives you more authority than to gather this information and to 
use & persuasive power as far as you can with the procuring agencies 
and these various agencies that you deal with. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McGraru. So that you have done and completed your job when 
vou do that and then it rests upon the Congress to follow it through ; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwape. But we need a ‘report once in a while as to progress 
and results. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to say this, if I may. 

Mr. McGraru. Would you like to talk off the record? Why don’t 
you openup? You are hedging. 

Mr. Goopwin. I want to say this. I may take advantage of your 
offer later, sir. We have tried different things. We have moved 
from step to step. We have needed: we have cajoled; we have done 
a lot of things that have made us unpopular. 

Mr. McGraru. Maybe you ought to threaten once in a while. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have not too much to back it up with. The 
latest thing that has been done is this move to make it a direct. order 
of Mr. Wilson, plus his taking responsibility for additional costs that 
may be involved. But some of these fellows letting contracts are 
afraid that you por will be investigating them in a couple of 
years. That is very real. That is what some of them are afraid 
of. Now, Mr. W ie says In effect, I will take that responsibility. 
We think it will help. We think that the chances are better now 
to get results from this policy than they have been in the last 2 years. 
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REQUESTS FOR AUTHORITY 





Mr. McGraru. Do you think it would help if you had any voice or 
representation on the board that passes upon these tax-exémption 
certificates ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I will tell you what we have asked for and been turned 
down on at each step. We have asked for full authority; we have 
asked for a veto authority based on manpower reasons. We have 
asked for that on both the contract allocation and on the facility loca 
tion. We have been turned down on it. If someone asks for a veto 
power on functions for which I was mainly responsible, I would be 
against it, too. pe eer sesiony we feel it is important to have a veto 
for manpower reasons if we are to be held responsible for the final 
result. 

Mr. McGrarn. Would it not suffice if you had representation on 
the board that passes on a company’s application so you could lay a 
record and be vocal and explain your thinking—I am referring to 
tax amortization, 

Mr. Goopwrn. It might and we have that now. 

Mr. McGraru. We have what ? 

Mr. Goopwix. We have a person who is assigned there now which is 
not quite—— 

Mr. Keenan. Not on the board. We have been allowed to have a 
person in the office to look at the papers. 

Mr. Goopwin. Quite different. 

Mr. Keenan. We have no legal status in the thing. 

Mr. McGrarn. They can close you off tomorrow if they want to? 

Mr. Fogarty. Would it strengthen your hand any if you were to go 
to these people responsible and tell them that it was the thinking of 
this Subcommittee on Appropriations that recommends the appro- 
priation of funds for your department, that if you did not have any 
more power than you have had in the past on the location of some of 
these facilities and have some say in this tax amortization and the 
allocation of machinery to help some of these plants get going, that 
your funds would be cut off for the next year and there would be no 
funds available for services that you have been giving them for the 
past year or past 2 vears. 

Mr. Scuwase. They may not care. 

Mr. Goopwry. I could think of other methods of meeting the prob- 
lem that I would be more enthusiastic about. Iam sure that the other 
people who are involved in this problem would be influenced by the 
attitude of this committee and if the committee made its desires known 
I am sure it would help very much. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that will be dealt with in the report. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Then we will make use of the report. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe in the appropriations. And I think it would 
be advisable for you to tell them immediately what is in the minds of 
some members of the committee as far as cutting off the appropriation 
for this type of service. If they are not going to pay any attention to 
it or give you people any say in these ‘things where you know the 
problem exists. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will talk to them right away, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Foearry. I am getting sick and tired, as one Member of Con- 
gress, of appropriating this money for services that are not being used, 
that avail nothing. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will follow up on it immediately. 


RECRUITING WORKERS FOR OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Focarry. Another case in point I can think of in Rhode Island 
is that we have a lot of unemployment in the building trades. We have 
thousands in the building trades unemployed and drawing unemploy- 
inent compensation where in other areas they are paying double time 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays to construct these plants. 

Mr. Mortny. We do a great deal of recruiting for contractors who 
have overseas contracts. 

Mr. Focarry. Who does ? 

Mr. Morrtey. The Employment Service. 

Mr. Focarry. Where / 

Mr. Mortey. For these contractors. 

Mr. Focarry. Where? 

Mr. Morney. This is the point I want to make to you. I think it 
would be very helpful if this committee could exert its influence ‘in 
having these contractors recruit in areas where there is surplus labor. 
At the present time, of course, there is no control over where they 
recruit. They use our resources and we have to set it up where they 
want to recruit. But on the eastern seaboard, as you say, there are a 
large number of building tradesmen who are unemployed. As these 
contractors recruit for men for overseas bases, starting within the next 
60 days, we could have them recruit their men in the eastern seaboard 
or in areas where there is a surplus of workers, it would be very helpful 
in taking up that surplus and the men could complete the work and 
return to their homes without their having to move their families. 

Mr. Focarry. You say you are doing something in the recruiting 
of workers for overseas contracts ? 

Mr. Morttey. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Where are they doing any on the eastern seaboard ? 

Mr. Moriery. The contractors who have been doing this work are 
mostly contractors who are experiencing earth-moving projects and 
most of those contractors have their headquarters west of the Missis- 
sippi where they have been working on dams and levees and work of 
that kind. So their preference has been to recruit west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Mr. Focarry. There are several contracts that have been let by the 
Air Force for overseas construction in Morocco, Tripoli, and over in 
that part of the world. Who is recruiting the workers for those? 

Mr. Morttey. We have been recruiting for those. 

Mr. Foearry. When you say, we you mean 

Mr. Goopwiy. The employment service, State employment service. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is my knowledge that the State of Rhode Island 
knows nothing about it. To my knowledge, your office in the State of 
Rhode Island does not know anything about this program at all and 
has not been doing any recruiting for these jobs overseas for con- 
struction workers. 

Mr. Morey. That is the point I am making; that we asked the 
contractors to recruit in Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Focarry. You say thy are doing it but to my knowledge they 
are not doing it and they are not doing it in Boston, either. 

Mr. Krenan. We have asked them to recruit along the eastern 
seaboard but contractors do not want to do it. They recruit elsewhere. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is no way we can force them to do it at the 
present time. 

Mr. Focarry. Here we have a facility of the Government that is set 
up for that purpose, for recruitment of labor. 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, how are they doing it? Through private 
agencies ? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are doing it through us in some cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Where on the eastern seaboard are they doing it 
through your organization ? 

Mr. Keenan. In New York. 

Mr. McGraru. One in New York. 

Mr. Keenan. There have been more than that. We have had a 
couple of unsatisfactory experiences in New York where they recruited 
there and then they took some people through private agencies instead 
of from the free public employment office. I saw a piece in the paper 
about it. The Army issued a statement on it because of our anti- 
discrimination rule and the contractors chose not to recruit through us 
because we would not limit his referrals. The contractor had a con- 
tract in an Arabian country and he did not want Jewish people and we 
told him that New York had an antidiscrimination law and he stopped 
his order with us and hired through private employment agencies. 

Mr. Focarty. Was that on a cost-plus or a competitive-bid basis ? 

Mr. Morey. That is the one from New York to Africa, Tripoli. 

Mr. Focarty. Was that a negotiated basis of some kind / 

Mr. Mortry. I do not know the basis of the contract. 

Mr. Focarry. Would it not make some difference whether it was a 
negotiated basis or a competitive basis / 

Mr. Goopwin. As I understand it, and you can check me on this, Mr. 
Motley, the defense agencies have told us that thy cannot require the 
contractors to hire through the public employment agency; they do 
that only if it is a matter of law and it is not a matter of law. They 
recommend the public employment service and they have done that at 
our request. They use the analogy of any other contractor. Take Gen- 
eral Motors that has a defense contract. We cannot require General 
Motors to hire through the Employment Service and I do not think 
anvone wants to. 

Mr. Focarry. Are these men who are being recruited through pri- 
vate agencies forced to pay for the services of that agency ¢ 

Mr. Goopwtn. They pay whenever they are recruited through private 
agencies. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do they pay ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The fees are limited by law in most States including 
New York where we had this issue up. In New York it is limited to 
5 percent of the annual wage, which isa substantial fee. 

Mr. Focarry. Whether or not your agency could be recruiting this 
personnel. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have done it successfully ; we know we can. 
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Mr. Foaarry. Whether you are doing it or not, is there anything 
that would stop you from letting your various State offices know of 
where the contracts are and what type of personnel are needed and 
where they are being recruited and how they are being recruited 4 

Mr. Goopwrn. No. We would be glad to furnish that information. 
We could furnish it as a matter of routine where there appears to be 
any purpose in doing it. If the contractor has decided to do his re- 
cruiting 1n a State; say he comes from the West and he will not recruit 
in the Middle West or the East, there seems to be very little point in 
passing that particular information on to the administrators in New 
York and Rhode Island. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not know whether the contractor is doing that 
or not. 

Mr. Goopwin. Doing what, sir 

Mr. Focarty. Whether he refuses to recruit from the eastern sea- 
board. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We ask him. We go to him and ask him and 
solicit his cooperation in recruiting in these areas where we have the 
surpluses. 

RESULTS OF RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Foearry. Have you had any suecess with any contractor ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Mortery. I would like to give you the results of one of our re- 
cruiting activities with the contractors who had the Greenland base 
which 1s called the Blue Jay project ; 96 percent of all the workers that 
were recruited for that project last year were recruited through our 
local employment offices. That included all grades and types of work- 
ers from skilled workers to laborers. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that a negotiated contract or a cost-plus ¢ 

Mr. Mortry. Considering the conditions they were working under, 
it must have been negotiated because they would have no basis of de- 
terming what the cost will be for that particular project. 

Mr. Focarry. What office recruited ¢ 

Mr. Mortey. They were recruited in Minnesota; it was a Minnesota 
concern and their headquarters, Rosemont, Minn., and they recruited 
in 17 States in the Mississippi Valley area. 

Mr. Fogarty. West of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Moriey, Most of them were west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Goopwinx. That was a year ago. 

Mr. Mortey. In the period January through November 29, 1951. 

Mr. Fogarry. They were taken the long way around. 

Mr. Mottey. At the time that we did the recruiting for them, it was 
a secret project and they gave no information as to where the project 
was located. They did not tell the men where the project was located 
and it was not until just a few weeks ago that that information was no 
longer classed as official. 

Mr. Goopwin. Did they send them to a port ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, on these facilities I should think they would 
give some consideration to source of supplies to build these facilities. 
But apparently they did not pay too much attention to that. 

Mr. Goopwin. This type of facility 
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Mr. Focarry. Construction of defense facilities in this country. 

Mr. Goopwin. They are doing better on that than they were and 
some of these steps that have been taken in the establishment of new 
administrative machinery, will, I think, improve the situation even 
more now. There have been some undesirable things, placements of 
some plants in very undesirable places from a manpower point of 
view. 

Mr. Fogarry. Well, I think we have got to go further on this. I 
for one would be in favor of cutting off these appropriations unless 
we can get some results from these surveys that are made. I think 
you ought to let the responsible people know about it and see if we can- 
not get some concrete action on this. I think it is useless to continue 
such a program. 

Mr. McGraru. If I may say so, I do not believe cutting off the 
appropriation is the answer to it. I think the answer to it is for 
you to insist and Congress insist that these other agencies cooperate 
with you and in that way I think we get the solution to the question. 
Since you are or were talking about the overseas contract, I suppose 
you are the gentleman in charge of it? 

Mr. Krenan. Yes. 


PROTECTION OF LABOR FORCE ON OVERSEAS CONTRACTS 


Mr. McGraru. I am wondering if we have not reached the state 
as to whether basic legislation should be required for the protection 
of these Americans who work out of the country. I have had reports 
of beatings and unsanitary cnditions and poor food that these men are 
compelled to be subjected to, and under their contract they have to 
pay their way back if they are dissatisfied, which makes it economi- 
cally impossible for them to do so. I am wondering whether the 
Department of Labor, and Congress should give thought to over-all 
study of this out-of-the-country work. 

Mr. Morey. I might say that Senator Lyndon Johnson has had a 
committee which has been investigating things of the sort which you 
have just now mentioned and we have been providing his committee 
with information of various subjects related to overseas construction. 
T am sure that his committee is about ready to report and could make 
that inforamtion available to this committee and take whatever action 
it wished to at that time. 

Mr. McGratu. Do you agree it is a subject for legislation ? 

Mr. Mortry. Yes, sir. I think he is expecting to suggest some type 
of protective legislation. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to point out in relation to this labor 
market information that it has been collected for a good many years 
in one form or another and at one level or another. When the defense 
program started, we were collecting information on a hundred areas. 
Tn other words, we were getting labor supply and demand information 
for a hundred areas for the regular use of the employment-security 
system. We used it in our own “recruitment efforts for just our regu- 
lar activities of the Employment Service. 

Now, what has happened since the defense program is that we ob- 
tained from the Congress additional money to expand the program 
and take in smaller communities. We have merely expanded the use 
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of what is a basic tool of the Employment Service program. If there 
has been any failure in this set-up it has not been poor information 
or inadequate information or information that is not used to advan- 
tage in a lot of ways. If there has been a failure, on our part, it has 
been a failure to sell a bill of goods to the agencies that have the actual 
responsibility for facilities location and for placement of contracts. 
So that it does seem to me that cutting off appropriations for the 
gathering of this information would not be an answer. 

Mr. Focarry. If that is not the answer, then you have got to get 
some kind of a different approach than you have been using in the 
past to be effective. 


BASIC LEGISLATION REQUIREMENT 


Mr. McGraru. He needs more weapons; he needs basic legislation 
because you are not effective at the present time. Have you anything 
to suggest to get any better results / 

Mr. Goopwin. I thought for some time that we might suggest to 
Congress legislation which would recognize the cost differential. That 
problem should be taken care of by the action of the Comptroller 
General and the action that Mr. Wilson has taken. It seems to me 
that there are the ingredients for getting the job done now. 

Mr. Focarry. That does not bear on the construction of facilities, 
or on the allocation of machinery or anything like that to take up the 
slack in these places I have mentioned. 

Mr. Goopwin. It does not on the allocation of facilities; no. 

Mr. Focarry. There are many other fields. Loans is another field 
that you could go into. It does not affect that, either. There are 
more fields; I do not think you have explored all the fields. Do you 
lave some defense job ? 

Mr. Gopwin. I am Director of the Defense Manpower Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Focarry. What does that mean? 

Mr. Goopwin. Defense Manpower Administration / 

Mr. Focarry. What does that mean ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. It means I am responsible for defense manpower 
activities in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Focarry. What has that to do with defense activities ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The DMA brings together the manpower activities 
involved in the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau of Labor Standards, the apprenticeship train- 
ing program, and other units of the Department of Labor. We have 
a responsibility for coordination and direction of the manpower 
phases of all bureaus in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not have any position with the Armed Forces 
or any of the emergency Government agencies / 

Mr. Goopwtn. No, sir. I am at the present time in the absence of 
Dr. Graham, the department’s representative on the ODM Manpower 
Policy Committee chaired by Dr. Flemming. Mr. Wilson is over the 
whole defense organization. 

Mr. Focarry. Since you have been taking Mr. Graham’s place on 
that committee, have you made any progress ¢ 
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Mr. Goopwin. Well, it was through that committee that we got the 
adoption of this last ‘action on the part of Mr. Wilson and it was 
through that committee that we got the action that resulted in the 
C omptroller General’s ruling. That is the avenue through which we 
worked. Most of these actions on taking work to the w orker have been 
initiated in the Department of Labor and have gone through Dr. 
Flemming’s manpower policy committee. 


CONDITION OF STATE TRUST FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What is the status of the various State funds? Are 
any of them in danger of going bankrupt ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The only State that is im a worse condition than it 
was a year ago, Mr. Chairman, is your own, Just a minute and I will 
give you a comparison on that. 

Mr. Chairm: an, the balance in Rhode Island as of December 31, 1951, 
was $22,083,436. The condition of the Rhode Island trust fund 
worse than it was a year ago. This occurred under conditions of gen- 

erally full employment throughout the country. The ratio of insured 
unemployment in December of 1950 was 4 percent and in 1951, De- 
cember 1951 27.1 percent. Although Rhode Island recovered some- 
what in 1950, pares iv 1950, with the boom in domestic goods, it has 
dropped back in the last year. This means that if we got the kind of 
unemployment conditions that we had in 1949 and the first half of 
1950, with the percentages of unemployment that existed at that time, 
Rhode Island would probably be broke in 1 year. 

Mr. Focarry. What year is that? 19507 

Mr. Goopwix. When we had the recession unemployment which was 
1949 and part of 1950. 

Mr. Focarry. I know the Governor has appointed a commission 
to study the over-all State set-up. 

Mr. Goopwinx. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Because of this danger that we face. There may be 
some change adopted by the legislature which is sitting at the present 
time. 

Mr. Goopwin. This, Mr. Chairman, is in the face of tax of 2.7 per- 
cent average over this period, 

Mr. Focarry. That is as high as we can go at the present time. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF A FEDERAL REINSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Now, in cases like the State of Rhode Island or any 
other State that is hard hit because of changing ecnomic conditions, 
whether they are due to recession or emergency, do you not think we 
should have some sort of Federal reinsurance plan ? 

Mr. Goopwiy. I do, Mr. Chairman, and have so recommended to 
the Congress. There is no question but what the condition Rhode 
Island finds itself in is one that is beyond their control in the sense 
that it is directly related to the type of industry that exists in Rhode 
Island. Basically, the only way that situation could be corrected 
would be to get a change in the composition of industry in the State. 
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Mr. Focarry. Bills have been introduced in past Congresses to 
effect that Federal reinsurance plan. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. We uséd to have, you may recall, 
what was called the George fund which was a tempor ary provision in 
law, since expired, that provided for a loan only. A loan would 
meet the temporary problem but from the studies that we have made, 
the actuarial studies that we have made of Rhode Island, we are con- 
vineed that it will not meet the long-term problem of Rhode Island. 
Over a long-term period all you will do is pile up the debt and even- 
tually something else will have to be done. 

Mr. Focarry. As far as this bill that has been introduced by Senator 
Moody and Congressman Dingell, that affects areas like Detroit. 
That would be just a stop-gap piece of legislation, would it not? 
That would not be an answer to situations like we have in Rhode Is- 
land or what might occur in other States because of economic changes 
in emergencies. 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that is stop-gap and in addition it is tied directly 
to the State law and the State benefit provisions. In other words, it 
provides for a 50-percent increase of the State grant to be paid by the 
Federal Government so that whatever the State was paying the ‘Ked- 
eral Government was paying 50 percent in addition to that. 

Mr. Focarry. That would increase the weekly payments ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; it would. Fifty percent of the basie pay- 
ment for the individual involved and 100 percent increase on the de- 
pendency allowance where the State has a dependency allowance. 

Mr. Focarry. But in the over-all problem of States like Rhode Is- 
land, the Federal reinsurance program would be the best. 

Mr. Goopwin. This other program is not really related to this type 
of problem at all. You are correct that the problem that you have in 
Rhode Island, in my opinion, calls for a program on reinsurance ra- 
ther than a supplemental benefit by the Federal Government. You 
see, you could have the Moody bill and still get in a position where the 
State could not pay what is now called for under State law. That is 
what we mean by going broke—when Rhode Island gets to the — 
it cannot make payments called for under State law. If we repeat 
the conditions we had 2 years ago in employment, that is exactly where 
you will be in Rhode Island unless something radical is done in the 
meantime. The only thing that occurs to me that the State could do 
would be to push the tax rate way up beyond 2.7. I think we have 
some estimates. I do not recall just what the y are. I think it is 4.5 
percent, or possibly 5 percent would be needed. 


COMPARISON OF TRUST FUND BALANCES BY STATES 


Mr. Foearry. A year ago, I think you put in the record a table 
showing the et et of unemployment trust fund balances of 
various States, the collections and benefits and balances as of Decem- 
ber 31. Dovou have that for the record this year? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarty. Will you give us that / 
Mr. Goopwry. Here it is. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 





Comparison of unemployment trust fund balances as of Dec. 31, 1950, and Dec. 31, 
1951, collections and € Senahie pert in Facet, year 1951 

































| 
lor Tnemployment} Fiscal year 1951 Unemployment 
State trust fund bal- | Bieta trust fund ba! 
: | ance as of Dec. | | ance as of Dec 
| 31,1950! | Collections | Benefits? 31, 1951! 
SP PY Ha eget =: Pt POE Tee TRC “4 
ci (eka een Sree een Pet. ss et oe | $6, 947, 934, 653 | $1, 364, 589. 766 | $872, 697,036 | $7, 756, 745, 35 
NR oe ink cigitnes optexadauenmecee } 56, 958, 652 14, 828, 724 | 9, 221,115 65, 763, 656 
i. Re pI eS EO eae ro Peete 9, 082, 708 2, 516, 993 | ‘ 372 9, 797, 744 
RN oss cncuhtinintcnnnceerrnin vikine 30, 227. 401 4, 743, 347 | 34, 981, 31 
ne RRS tO ee { 36, 419, 778 6, 370, 297 | 40, 281, O72 
RR cnc nnestinnenpseenaieyedaaner | 569, 114, 158 172, 572, 448 | 669, 854, 449 
grape aR IR te ibaenetasl 56, 122, 862 4, 511, 292 | 61, 511, 820 
CAE oo i sos So cde esoke- | 156, 026, 529 | 24, 785, 489 | 181, 658, 191 
Delaware Pi CE 14, 519, 440 | 1, 647, 431 15, 701, 059 
District of Columbia_..-.-----.------- | 46, 703, 757 | 4,120, 187 | 50, $16, 011 
Florida... _..- “see Sekine” 73, 249, 752 8, 601, 945 | : 
Georgia. _-_. ee BABS aR cam 108, 761, 852 14, 596, 812 | 
MRMNON:. <.55i5 ccniods-aécsseecamansh) ree 2) 475, 836 | 22) 950, 69 
0 RN REE em 27, 584, 786 | 4, 781, 064 | 31, 383, 990 
Rae ae FS AER Ee TST 446, 605, 346 | 57, 142, 074 | 472, 243, 26S 
EG i os resin seni eeheireael 198, 991, 515 | 26, 006, 201 | 216. 881, 997 
Iowa onan Sl IE 100, 544, 944 9, 573, 797 | 105, 254, 922 
RN ia ok Se eee ee | 64, 435, 394 | , 562, 754 | 69, 383, 020 
J eae EEE SOC 121, 654, 966 | | 131, 881, 587 
Louisiana _. pita 5 ctlogebes et --| 97. 406, 499 | 7 | 106, 097, 434 
I Ba ati laid | 36, 665, 901 | | 39, 005, 931 
Maryland Le | 141, 916, 106 | 120, 944, 452 
Massachusetts. ..__-. iit eae j 92, 273, 310 | | 139, 300, 975 
Michigan ' 2 a ae 317, 125, 385 | 356, 553, 851 
Minnesota are TT} 119) 449) 886 | 126, 821, 600 
Mississippi-_-_-.------ ‘ote bee cental 41, 956, 984 | | 43, 179, 833 
Missouri ----- | 194, ¢ 719 | | 213, 611, 072 
een eee eaten Senne ui | 31, 9 | | 35, 464, 380 
adnate ae tas Bee 39, 025, 055 
Nevada et eee | | 13, 351, 905 
New Hampshire .--_---_.---.-_.- | 20, 746, 251 
New Jersey 449, 300,635 
New Mexico. __..- Ree ae ee ee , 375, 852 | | 28. 979, 462 
New York ; 901, 706, 192 | | 1, 057, 727.579 
ie a an SRS 16}, 804, 725 | | 172, 040, 788 
North Dakota A EOE ie ee 9, 545, 318 | | 10, 528, 967 
Ohio nee peseeed 514, 194, 939 | 571, 079, 687 
Oklahoma__-. mbiktdd pe ah ere 46, 159,492 | | 49, 238, 615 
Oregon z : | 74, 357, 149 | | 78, 634, 
Pennsylvania. -_-. eee ae ee 5 | 607, 884, 355 
Rhode Island ‘ ac ‘ 22, 727, 304 | 22, 083, 13 6 
South Carolina ‘ as 50, 487, 386 | | , 366, 
South Dakota__- beta ee 10, 454, 838 | 5 | Hes 
‘Tennessee : oe aoe | 96, 040, 807 | } 103, 182, 
Texas aiaeee seine 229, 069, 722 | | 58 | 248, 067, 72 
Utah__-- i ; iin | 31, 292, 987 | | 33, 101, 751 
Vermont : ea aN EE 14. 237, 336 | | | 15, 685, 394 
eo ved shead meer 80, 889, 432 | j | 89, 581, 419 
Washington ‘ | 158, 804. 759 | | 180, 422, 370 
West Virginia : negaweeeetel 82, 973, 116 | | 90, 226, 181 
Wisconsin oa 222, 017, 949 | | 6, 2 206, 155 : 
Wyoming san Saecesmer aun oat 12, 602, 045 | 1, 467, 831 | 954, 978 | 





1 Does not include funds on deposit in the States for payment of benefits or collections deposited prior to 
transfer to the trust fund. 
2 Excludes benefits paid seamen under Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen program. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION WORKLOADS 


Mr. Focartry. On page 114 you have another table showing employ- 
ment service activity, and unemployment compensation workloads. 
Will you put a similar up-to-date table in this year’s record 4 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes, sir. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Unemployment compensation workloads 





| 








‘ 
Basic workload | 1951 actual al | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

} a \ 
Employer tax returns processed_. ap er ans ey Ver 6, 197, 000 6, 242, 000 | 6, 340, 000 
Employee wage items recorded .._._-....-..-.-----..-.-....-.} 146, 264,000 | 138,527,000 | 134,000,000 
ESS RS eee ES _...-| 9, 922,000 9, 000, 000 | 7, 100, 000 
Continued claims taken_.-......-.._.._._._- ~-----=--------| 46,978,000 | 38,900,000 | 31, 680, 000 
Claims processes_. Mies cshiccwc amuse ee ee, 5, 624, 000 5, 200, 000 | 4, 030, 000 
Benefit payments made... - FE aay Bn eee 40,528,000 | 31, 500, 000 26, 930, 000 
Bone cet cee oe SEE ae ttl Ts SERA 229, 200 | 163, 000 | 155, 000 





E teceninenene service workloads 





| 





Basic workload | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ee ee — ee ae eee EEE 
Applications for work taken)_... 22.52.2220. cts cles 7, 421,000 | 7, 113, 000 | 6, 900, 000 
OF EE | eee eee ‘ 1,341, 000 | 1, 367, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
Placements, nonagricultural __- 6, 458, 000 | 7,098, 000 | 7, 500, 000 
Employer visits, nonagricultura]- | 2, 086, 000 | 1, 874, 000 | 1, 800, 000 


VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Faulkner, you show a decrease in the Veterans’ 
Placement Service this year. 

Mr. FauLkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You have available in 1953, $1,403,000 with 212 po- 
sitions and you are asking for $1,254,000 and 198 positions, or a de- 
crease of $149,000 and 26 ‘positions. 

Mr. FautKner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. For what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. FauLkKner. $1,580,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is about what the Bureau of the Budget al- 
lowed you a year ago? 


EXPLANATION OF DECREASE 


Mr. Fautxner. I have a one-page statement, Mr. Chairman, that 
goes over my decreases, if you care to hear it. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you give us that now ¢ 

Mr. Fautxner. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


In August 1951, Congress provided $1,300,000 for the operation of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. The budget request had been $1,583,000. This was to take 
care of 262 positions and services of the Veterans’ Employment Service. This 
reduction in funds necessitated an immediate reduction in force; 63 positions 
were abolished. 

Terminal leave costs exceeded our estimates and as result we are currently 
undergoing further reduction-in-force action, 19 more positions have been abol- 
ished. This action, we believe, will permit us to stay within the current fiscal 
year limitation; clearing us of terminal-leave obligations. 

The Veterans Employment representatives and their assistants have continued 
to aid the veterans of the Nation in their search for employment. They have 
continued to cooperate with the State employment service and the Bureau of 
Employment Security that veterans may continue to receive their preference in 
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the employment offices as was the intent of Congress, as expressed in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Approximately 300,000 veteran applications were in the active file of State em- 
ployment services on November 30 of last year. This load together with the 
increasing numbers of newly discharged veterans from current active duty in 
the Armed Forces presents a continuing task and challenge to the best efforts of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

The Veterans Employment representatives will continue to carry out their 
responsibilities to the best of their ability. Working closely with the defense 
manpower program our field representatives can be of immeasurable importance 
to this program. 

Newly discharged veterans at discharge centers and hospitals will be ren 
dered all possible assistance. The veterans organizations of the country are 
working with the Veterans’ Employment Service to the end that all veterans may 
receive ample opportunity to use their highest skills in the field of employment. 

I have prepared a supplementary statement which will briefly review the 
facts surrounding the operations of and the accomplishments of the Veterans 
Employment Service for this year as well as the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Foearty. As I remember the action of this committee a year 
ago, Mr. Faulkner, we practically cut your appropriation in half be- 
cause of the high rate of employment we had throughout the country 
and the Senate gave back some of the cut. 

Mr. Fau_Kner. They gave us back most of it. 

Mr. Focarry. I think at that time the amount that we had allowed 
would give you about just one representative in each State. 

Mr. FauLtkner. When we got through with annual leave, Mr. Chair- 
man, we would not have had anything much. 

Mr. Focarry. We took that into consideration, the annual-leave 
part at that time. You still think that you need all of these people in 
the coming year? 

Mr. FautKner. Yes; we have abolished 75 positions and I think we 
are down to bed rock. We have got them allocated in the States based 
on veteran population. For instance, there are over five States with 
over 1 million; in New York almost 2 million veterans, there are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and California. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Faulkner. Mr. Denton. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO VALUE OF STATISTICS COMPILED REGARDING LABOR 
SURPLUS 


Mr. Denton. To supplement what I was saying about the problem 
I had concerning a community in my district, when I got to the 
Central Procurement Agency they gave us a lot of information about 
how to make bids and the Department of Commerce came down and 
conducted seminars and a good many contractors got business. Some 
of them did not; but what I am complaining about is the fact that 
apparently these figures that we appropriated money to compile did not 
mean very much. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. Were they contractors? 

Mr. Denton. Most of them manufacturers. But of course they had 
to go after the contracts. Some of them have not got them yet. 

Mr. Goopwin. Were these areas where labor surplus existed ? 

Mr. Denton. We thought it was going to be serious, much worse 
than it was at that time. We know there is a bad situation in Detroit. 
We don’t need to collect statistics to find that out. We know it is in 
New England, in Pennsylvania, in a good many places. I do not see 
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the necessity of getting these figures if they are not going to be used 
for some purpose. 

Mr. Goopwin. They are used for a purpose. It has not been as 
effective as some of you gentlemen think it should be and I would be 
inclined to agree with that although I personally think that they have 
lad more effect than you seem to think they have. 

Mr. Denvon. If the Government creates a critical area, the expenses 
do not stop in building a facility or letting the contractor build it and 
get 5-year amortization benefits, but the problem comes up of how 
to cure it if the Government creates it. Like we had in Rhode Island 
and Detroit. Probably the Government will have some liability. But 
I think those figures should be used some way for some purpose. 

Mr. Goopwix. We have made those figures available to everyone 
who can use them. We have pushed for their use. 1 feel we made a 
little progress and I think we are on the verge of making more but 
it seems to me that it would be more helpful for this committee to give 
us the backing in what we have been trying to do than to cut off the 
money for the figures which are really the basic information necessary 
to get any result. 

Mr. Denton. If they do not use figures there is no use compiling 
them. 

Mr. Goopwrn. That would be admitting defeat, it seems to me. 

Mr. Denron. How do you suggest we get the procurement agencies 
to use these. I found one procurement agency very helpful. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are ways of dealing with this problem through 
legislation if there is no other way. You can pass laws requiring that 
these things be done. 

Mr. Denon. A little bit like locking the door after the horse is 
gone. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are still a lot of facilities to be located and, of 
course, on the contract end there is a lot of work to be let. 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYMENT TAX RETURNS FILED BY EMPLOYER 


Mr. Denton. I just want to ask a few other questions. When the 
employer pays out unemployment tax, does he make two returns, one 
to the Government and one to the State 4 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You said that everybody got an appeal to determine 
whether he was entitled to unemployment compensation. I thought 
that was something the States took care of. 

Mr. Goopwin. ‘That was in the justification for State money, sir. 
And that is right. They do perform that function. The States are 
required by F ederal law to perform that function. 

Mr. Den‘ron. The Government pays the expenses? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; 100 percent. 


? 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT ACCORDED TEMPORARY MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


Mr. Denton. About these Mexicans who are brought up here, when 
they are given toa farmer, how much control does he have over them 

Mr. Goopwix. The worker is free to go back to Mexico. He is not 
free to move around in the United States unless it is approved by the 
Farm Placement Service. 
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Mr. Denvon. How close is he glued to that farm he is working on’ 

Mr. Goopwin. He must either work at that farm or go back to 
Mexico or apply to the Farm Placement Service for transfers else- 
where to another farm because he is an alien and he is subject to the 
immigration laws and is not permitted completely free movement 
in the United States. 

Mr. Keenan. Under individual work contract. 

Mr. Denton. Allowed free movement around that community 
where he is working. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. But not permitted to leave the community. 

Mr. Goopwin. Not permitted to leave permanently and without 
approval. 

Mr. Denvron. Does the man who employs him give him insurance 
that he will bring him back? I am speaking about when an alien 
comes in this country and they require insurance for him, is the Mex- 
ican given any insurance for safety / 

Mr. Goopwin. The arrangement is one that is controlled by con- 
tract. It is between the individual and the employer and all of those 
conditions are spelled out in the contract. The employer is respon- 
sible for certain things having to do with his keep while the worker 
is here: Housing, and he has certain minimum guaranty of work. 
He has a guaranty for return of the Mexican at the end of the con. 
tract. There are a few other conditions that are in the contract. 

Mr. Keenan. Returning the Mexican to one of the five points on 
the Mexican border. 


RECRUITMENT OF FARM LABOR FROM SURPLUS MANPOWER AREAS 


Mr. Denon. Has there been any effort made to have people who 
are in cities where there is surplus ‘of labor work on these farms? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; there is. We have asked in the budget for 
a small increase in domestic farm staff to put additional emphasis on 
that this year. It is very difficult to recruit for farm workers in cities 
however. Detroit, for instance. Take automobile workers there. 
‘their average weekly wage now is somewhere around $80 when they 
are working. When they are unemployed they do not. know when 
they are going to go back. They have families. They have homes 
and they are not used to farm work. Much of this farm work is 
stoop labor and it is almost impossible to recruit in an area like Detroit 
even though there may be 108,000 unemployed there. One of thie 
principal factors is the family and those things plus the very im- 
portant consideration that they never know when they will be called 
back to work. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Scuwase. Out of their line, too. They are not accustomed to 
that particular type of work which, it seems to me, is the greatest 
obstacle you would have confronting you in an industrial area to 
recruit for farm labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. We do try, however. 

Mr. Scuwasr. Give them an invitation or opportunity, but not 
many avail themselves of it. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true. This is also true, Mr. Schwabe, that 
in most of the States, the State laws on unemployment insurance are 
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such that the State would not deny a worker unemployment insur- 
ance because he turned down a farm job away from his home. They 
regard it as an unreasonable requirement for the man to leave his 
home and take an interim and different type of work. I personally 
agree with this. 

Mr. Scuwase. Not only because it is a different type of work, but 
because he is not familiar with it, and has had no experience, and does 
not seek to pursue that type of work. : 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. You have to allow a little freedom for citizens of the 
United States anyhow. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO STATES UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND DIFFICULTIES 


With reference to the State of Rhode Island going bankrupt, I 
wish you would explain that just a little, not because it is Rhode 
Island, but any other State might be in an unfortunate position and 
others are, whether they are quite as bad off along this line as Rhode 
Island. What happens for you to say a State is going broke with 
this trust fund ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The problem arises 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you transfer these trust funds to the several 
States ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; trust funds are available to the States. 

Mr. Scuwase. Each year on an allocation basis? 

Mr. Goopwin. Subject to requisition by the States. It is not neces- 
sary for an appropriation by the Congress. They are subject to 
requisition by duly authorized State officials. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do they have to qualify particularly to get them ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Scuwane. Funds that come to the Federal Government from 
all over the United States are disbursed on requisition according to 
formula? 

Mr. Goopwtn. This is a little different. The taxes are collected 
by the State. Then they are turned over to the Federal Government 
where they are kept in a trust fund. It is to the advantage of the 
State to leave the money in the trust fund as long as possible because 
it bears interest. So they do not requisition until they need it for 
actual payment of benefits. 


ACCRUAL OF INTEREST ON STATES’ CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Scuwase. In the Federal Treasury, as long as it is there as trust 
funds, it draws interest ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. The amount to which the several States are entitled 
does not have any relation to the amount they contributed, does it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is directly related to that. They get back what 
they put in plus interest. 

Mr. Scuwase. State “X” would not get Oklahoma’s money or vice 
versa, for illustration ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. I was not quite sure about it myself. I wanted it 
clear in the record. 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is as far as the benefits are concerned, Mr. 
Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. It cannot be spent for administrative work in your 
Bureau or any other operation of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that is done the way the Congress decides. 

Mr. Scuwasr. What did you mean by saying that if conditions got 
worse instead of better, Rhode Island would go broke as far as this 
trust fund is concerned? Do you mean they would have exhausted 
their trust fund, requisitioned all of it to meet their requirements / 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. I think I pointed out that the Rhode 
Island trust fund was down to $22 million. It dropped almost $700. 
000 in a year under conditions that have been generally favorable 
throughout the country. The ratio of insured unemployment to 
covered employment—that merely means percentage of those who 
were unemployed—was 7.1 percent in December 1951. What I said 
was that if the ratios should become what they were 2 years ago when 
we had rather serious unemployment across the country, that it would 
eat up this $22 milhon. I am not sure exactly, Mr. Chairman, just 
what the time period would be. 

Mr. Wacener. The funds would be exhausted at the end of the 
third quarter of this year if unemployment in Rhode Island were at 
the same level it was in the winter of 1949 or 1950. 

Mr. Goopwry. A little worse than I said. 


OPERATION OF A REINSURANCE FUND 


Mr. Scuwasr. Now, the suggested remedy is reinsurance at the 
expense of the Federal Government or the expense of the State of 


Rhode Island, the funds contributed by Rhode Island are the funds 
that go back, less the deductions for administrative purposes, that 
differential. 

Mr. Goopwry. I think I can answer that best by giving you what 
our specific proposal was. It was fairly simple. We proposed the 
establishment of a reinsurance fund on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that could be made available to any State where certain 
conditions were met. Among those conditions their trust funds had 
to be below a certain point. The State would have to have a tax rate 
equal to a certain average over a period of time. This was so a State 
could not take advantage of it. If those conditions were met—-— 

Mr. Scuwase. They must do all they can at home first. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. There were certain conditions of that 
kind. If they were met and their trust funds fell below one quarter's 
rate or something of that kind, the State would be eligible for a grant. 

Mr. Scrwape. To call on the bounty of the Federal Government 
itself is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Goopwrn. They would be eligible for a grant. This Federal 
fund would come from the three-tenths-of-1-percent tax. We proposed 
to finance it from what is now taken in by the Employment Security 
System so that it would not be a drain upon the general revenues of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Scuwase. Suppose Rhode Island is not alone and we have more 
or less a country-wide situation of the same sort and half or three- 
fourths of our States get in the same unfortunate predicament. Then 
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this suggestion of yours will not work quite as admirably, would it? 
It would have to come out of the general fund. 

Mr. Goopwin. If it got to that point, it would, although our pro- 
posal, Mr. Congressman, was designed to avoid that kind of situa- 
tion. If your rate over the country is enough to finance it for the 
country as a whole, then you have States on both sides of that, below 
it and above it but I do not think we would be running the risk of 
that particular problem. 

Mr. Scuwapse. Theoretically it could go to that. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Are there several other States that are in a precari- 
ous position right now with reference to their trust funds ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Not at the present time; no. A general improvement 
in economic conditions has removed the States that were in some 
danger. You remember we talked about Massachusetts a year or 
two ago as having a problem and Massachusetts still has a potential 
problem. Just as Rhode Island, Massachusetts has a one-sided econ- 
omy. It has a concentration of industries that have a very high 
incidence of unemployment; so it has the potential for financial diffi- 
culties although the reserve in the trust fund now removes it from 
the area of immediate concern. We have one or two other States that 
a vear or two ago we were somewhat concerned with. One of them, 
was California. But right now only one that we see any danger on 
at all in the next few years is Rhode Island. 

Mr. Scuwase. What is it that Mr. Faulkner is doing in his Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service for veterans that you are not doing for 
those who are not veterans, if anything’ If you do not know any- 
thing, I will ask him what he knows about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think he is probably in a position to answer more 
adequately. 


SERVICES PROVIDED VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Faulkner, what are you doing for the veterans in 
Veterans’ Employment Service that is not being done by the Bureau 
of Employment Security ? 

Mr. FautKNner. The two together are supposed to see that the veter- 
an gets the job, but we are supposed to see that the Employment Serv- 
ice does give him preference in seeking the job. 

Mr. Scuwape. Have you found that they do not give them prefer- 
ence unless you are there at the rat hole / 

Mr. FautKner. I think they have to be; they need to be constantly 
reminded of their duties along that line and programs worked out in 
the interest of the veteran. 

Mr. Scuwape. Have somebody at the rat hole and to remind them 
constantly that the appointment of veterans—appointment of veterans 
in the postal service, for instance. I do not know of any necessity 
for it. 

Mr. Fautkner. Congress must have thought they needed that be- 
cause they said our men should supervise the Employment Service 
in the interest of veterans. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am not sure that they intended that to continue 
indefinitely. And as I recall, when you first appeared before us vou 
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seemed to think that what was needed was to more or less get it 
going, and then it would take care of itself. 

Mr. Fauukner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you not think that position you assumed then was 
probably correct ? 

Mr. Fautkner. I suppose so. 


NEED FOR MAINTAINING PROGRAMS FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


Mr. Scuwase. How long do you think you have got to keep this 
program going to get the other group and the States saturated with 
this idea to the extent that they will carry on without your being at 
the rat hole all the time? 

Mr. Favuixner. I do not know. The Wagner-Peyser Act set it 
up. 

Mr. Scrwane. I am asking for your judgment about this act that 
was passed which you yourself said would work out so that we will 
not have to have you or somebody else continue the thing as watch- 
dog. 

Mr. Favixner. I think in the field of human affairs it is a pretty 
good idea to have a little supervision to see that the law is carried 
out. 

Mr. Scuwaser. Do you not think the supervision ought to be dimin- 
ished right along and more rapidly than it has been? You still qualify 
as having some little supervision. 

Mr. Facixner. We cut 75 men off the Service this year. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you think we had better cut some more off ? 

Mr. Fauuxner. I think we have cut to the minimum. 

Mr. Scuwase. You do not think vou need any more? 

Mr. Fautkner. I am not asking for more. 

Mr. Scuwane. Do you think you need more? 

Mr. Fautxner. I think I will be satisfied to get along with what 
T asked for. 

Mr. Scuwape. You were cut below what vou asked for last year 
and you got along pretty well last vear. 

Mr. Facuxner. Yes, sir. I get a little heat turned on me for those 
things from Senators and Congressmen. 

Mr. Scuwaner. It may be a good thing for you to have a little heat 
turned on, giving you back something that in the course of human 
events other people have. 

Mr. Fautxner. In this last lay-off I have already had severa! 
senators complain. 

Mr. Scuware. I think that may have resulted from the action the 
Senate took compared with our action last year. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I wouid like to say this one word, if I may. If you 
take a look at the responsibilities as the Congress has set them out in 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
and consider how it is necessary to spread this force over 51 jurisdic- 
tions, I think you can appreciate that these fellows keep pretty busy. 
On the point you raised as to whether you need to keep this up from 
year to year, I think it is a good question. My personal experience, 
Mr. Congressman, is that it is clear that the Congress intended by 
those two acts to give preference to the veteran. They want the em- 
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ployment service to do the additional thing, the extra thing for the 
veteran. This is the machinery that Congress established for getting 
that done. My personal experience is that as far as I personally am 
concerned and I have noticed it with some of my colleagues that 
unless there is someone on these specialized problems that keeps track 
of them and keeps egging them on to do the extra things, the tendency 
is to fall back and handle veterans on about the same level of opera- 
tion as everyone else. I personally feel that this service has got to 
the point where we cannot really expect it to carry out the functions 
clearly set out in the law if it is cut below what it is. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am not inclined to agree to the extent that you 
would have me, perhaps because I used the post office as one illustra- 
tion and if you had the simple routine of determining whether a man 
was a veteran when he came up for employment, I cannot see why 
you would be inclined to neglect preference the law requires you to 
vive him any more than the Post Office Department would or any 
particular branch of the Federal service to which he has preference. 
I have never heard that they were criticized because they did not 
carry out the will of Congress in giving veterans these preferences 
and I cannot see why you would fail to do it any more than they 
would. That is the point I am wanting somebody to answer. I have 
never found anyone who could do it or attempt very much. 

Mr. Faurxner. The postal officers have people to go around and 
check on the post office constantly. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
these preferences that veterans are given in appointment to different 
civil-service positions. In other words, giving preference employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Mortey. Could I add a point here because of my responsibility, 
in having charge of employment service operations. Iam sure that the 
Congressman realizes that in addition to staff which is directly re- 
sponsible to Mr. Faulkner there is in most of the large offices a person 
who devotes his time to veterans’ placements, and sees that these things 
are done so far as veterans preference and determines whether the 
veterans are being accorded preferences within local offices. Those 
are State employees and are part of the State machinery. But the 
part I wanted to mention to you is what we are working on at the 
present time in connection with the men who are being released from 
the Armed Forces. We are working jointly with Mr. Faulkner in 
the development of a program with the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. The present program of the Defense Department is that there 
will be no centralized centers for the release of veterans. In other 
words, they will be released from many military installations through- 
out the country. The point I wish to make is this, that the State VER 
on Mr. Faulkner’s staff working with our State Employment Service 
directors in each of the States, contacts and maintains liaison with 
the various military organizations within the State so that these vet- 
erans as they are released are advised of what they should do as far as 
theiremployment activities. 

Mr. Scuwane. A little of that, true, but not very much of it. 

Mr. Moriey. Quite a bit of it. 

Mr. Scuwase. Iam father of four veterans. 

Mr. Mortey. I am father of three so I am only one behind you. 
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Mr. Scuwane. I know none of them got it presented to them and 
frankly I know plenty of others that have not been and I do not think 
it is an ideal situation to the extent that you visualize it. Theoretically, 
yes, but practically it does not work very much along that line. 

Mr. Mortey. We are conducting an experiment with the Army 
right now on what kind of procedure should be developed. We fee! 
that a great deal of material given to veterans at the end of World 
War II were not used. There was too much of it. We are trying to 
work out a simple brochure with the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Scuwase. I hope you will come up with something that is 
better than what we had in the past. 

Mr. Morrry. I wanted to make that point that the work at the 
moment is very important in that field. 

Mr. Bussey. Before I start asking a few questions I want to say 
that my good friend and colleague from Oklahoma has more confi- 
dence at the present time in the employment department than I have 
in giving preference to veterans if we did not have the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service. We have found in the Civil Service Commission, 
particularly, that the veterans have not been given their preferences 
due them because certain people who were not veterans were entirely 
out of sympathy with the veterans being given preference. I person- 
ally think it is rather important, Mr. Schwabe, to have this Bureau of 
Veterans’ Employment because it is one way of protecting the vet- 
erans’ rights. 


CONSIDERATION OF USING SURPLUS TAX COLLECTIONS TO FINANCE 
REINSURANCE PROGRAM 


Getting back to the problem of Rhode Island, since we have been 
talking about that and the precarious condition their trust fund 
might be in under certain circumstances I wonder if any thought 
has been given to the idea of some of this profit which is made each 
year with the three-tenths of 1 percent that is put into the Federal 
Treasury being set up as a reinsurance fund against conditions of 
this kind ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was exactly our proposal, Mr. Congressman, 
that the Federal fund that I referred to, 1 guess I did not make it 
clear, would be established by the Congress setting aside that money 
and permitting it to be used on appropriation by the Congress for 
administrative purposes and for reinsurance, on the basis of experi- 
ence with the funds, what it has produced and what the costs of 
administration have been. There is a surplus there which would, ac- 
cording to our estimates, be ample for this purpose. We would agree 
with you completely on that point that that would be the way to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not suggest that was the way to do it. 

My mind is not clear whether that would be the way it should be 
done or not. It is something that should be considered. 


TAX COLLECTIONS SINCE 1936 


Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee, [ would like 
to have a table put into the record showing the profit that has been 
made year by year on this fund and also the total starting, I believe, 
with the year 1936 or 1937, the first year the profit was 
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Mr. Goopwin. 1936. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be interesting to have in the record. 

Mr. Dopson. Will there be a ‘eee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission figures coming in there ? 

Mr. Goopwry. There are estimates involved but they are reasonably 
accurate. a, ; 

Mr. Foster. In preparing the table, do you wish to show both the 
administrative expense of the Federal Bureau as well as the State 
agencies as a charge against that fund in determining the profit each 
year ¢ 

Mr. Bussry. Whatever the net figure would be. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will get both. 

(The data requested follows :) 


Comparison of tax collections under Federal Unemployment Tax Act with adminis- 
trative expenses for the unemployment insurance and ¢ mployment service programs 


Bureau of Collections un- | Excess of col- 
ie Grants to Employ- 1 der the Federal | lections over 
Fiscal year : ; ‘ ‘ : worvrieeSe 

1} States ment Potal Unemployment |administrative 

Security ? Tax Act 3 expenses 








1936 and 1987- - Keowee $35, 575, 000 $3, $38, 935, 400 $35, 566, OCC —$¢3, 369, 400 
1938 | 24, G00, COO : 26, 839, 300 61, 279, 000 3 39, 700 
1939... Oar 60, 950, 000 3, 213, 200 64, 163, 200 000 
1940 64, YSO, 000 4, 149, O00 69, 129, 000 O00 
1941 67, 000, 000 2, S75, 625 69, 875, 625 000 
1942 703, 000 3,4 7%, 617, 409 . 000 
1943 __- . 500 97, 205, 142 361, 000 
1944... 1, 000 109, 172, 000 , OOL 
1945. - 41, 479 110, 317, 729 , 000 
1946 _- , 168 132, 118, 337 30, GOO 
1947 3, OOK 145, O15, 600 3, COO 
1948 747 137, 893, 247 » 900 
1949 000 149, 735, 812 5a, 000 | 
1950 Cn 179, 404, 338 296, OOO 
1941 O00 177, 565, COO 537, 000 
1952 4 O00 191, O81, O19 », OOU 
1953 4 oCO 203, 717, 000 1, OOC 
Total 1, 856, 036, 889 125, S48, 269 1, O81, 885, 158 2, 834, 620. 000 8/2, 134, 842 


1 Includes amounts appropriated for operation of employment fecilities during years that Employment 
Service was operated by Federal agencies 

? Figures prior to 1941 include estimated value of centralized services performed by the Social Security 
Board for the Bureau of Employment Security but do not include such services provided by the Department 
of Labor for the Urited States Employment Service. Figures for all other years exclude the value of cen- 
tralized services performed by parent agency 


rigures prior to 1941 do not agree with United States Treasury because of adjustments which have been 
made to exclude collections from interstate railroads and transfers to unemployment trust fund accounts of 
States that did not have unemployment insurance laws in 1936, 
4 Estimated, 


Mr. Bussey. I must express my disappointment over the fact that 
our chairman, Mr. Fogarty, didn’t get a more specific answer to his 
specific question in regard to t: aking the work to the people and the 
placement of these fac ilities. I think Mr. Goodwin and the men from 
his department have given us a lot of information as to the situation 
and the conditions but very little of specific accomplishment. 


PERCENTAGE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED ON NEGOTLATED BASIS 


Mr. Goodwin, do you have any information as to the percentage of 
the contracts that are let on a negotiated basis and those that are let on 
a contract-bid basis ¢ 

Mr. Goopwryx. My information is not very reliable, Mr. Congvess- 
man. I have understood it was in the neighborhood of 70 or 75 percent 
negotiated. 
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Mr. Bussey. Is there any way you could check that and put it in thie 
record ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. If it meets with your approval I will see what 
I can get and insert it at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Percent of dollar value of defense contracts let on a negotiated basis? 
Fiscal year 


19: 51_ 
1952 (July. November 


2 Source of information: Munitions Board. 


Mr. Bussey. I was interested in your discussion as to the fear of 
some people in the procurement departments being criticized for plac- 
ing contracts at a little higher basis in one of these Areas where thev 
have a great deal of une mployment compared to some other area. 
Particularly in view of the fact that the committee of the House of 
Representatives right now is holding hearings on the differential on 
the prices which the various services are paying on the same com- 
modity from the same supplier. There seems to be a little inconsis- 
tency over there somewhere regarding the purchase of these items. 


AMOUNT OF FACILITIES UNDER EXPANSION PROGRAM 


I believe you stated that under the expansion program there has been 

$27 billion worth of facilities located ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There have been $27 billion. That is the estimate of 
the amount of money involved in new facilities expenditures the last 

alendar year, I believe. That includes such things as your new plants 
including the big ones like the new steel plants and the expansion 
program of certain industries, the aluminum expansion, the electric 
power expansion. It is everything from the biggest items of new stee! 
plants down to what may be a small plant for 25 or 50 workers in some 
small community. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a general table showing where those facilities 
have been placed and the amount of the contracts / 

Mr. Goopwin. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. That is handled by 
NPA but Iam sure there isno such table as that, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure, in regard to the problem we have had under 
discussion most of the day, that if a table like that were available it 
would be most enlightening. 

Mr. Goopwin. A very large percentage of this was done before 
any attempts were made to get it under control. In other words what 
happened was industry went out and did as they have already done. 
started a new plant. 

Mr. Bussey. They had to get authority some place. 

Mr. Goopwin. They didn’t have to get authority at any ions in 
the earliest part of this, Mr. Congressman. They went out and started 
a new plant. That was before material allocations required approval 
of allotments of materials and they went out and started the plant. 
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They came in later and asked for their tax amortization. At that 
time there were no regulations that required that they get their tax 
amortization before they started. Soa great part of this got started 
on that basis and there was absolutely no method for control on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

We, among others, kept pushing for the Federal Government to 
take enough control to get some of these plants located in labor-surplus 
areas. It took them some time to work it out. They just got around 
to it within the last 3 months as Mr. Keenan indicated. 

Mr. Bussey. There was mention about something up in Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre. What would that amount to in dollars and 
cents ? 

Mr. Keenan. We do not have the figures with us. We can supply 
the figures. 

Mr. Bussey. That success was in the nature of what? 

Mr. Kennan. Contracts. We had a regional committee from Phil- 
adelphia go up into Scranton, meet with business leaders and union 
people and everybody else and talk over their problems. Industry 
itself through the Chamber of Commerce had made some plant sur- 
veys. Field men from the Department of Commerce visited certain 
of the plants and got a complete inventory of exactly the equipment 
they had there and what type of contracts they could put in. They 
sent that to Washington and people here sat down with the military 
and went over with them the exact facilities in these plants and 
matched them up against certain contracts that were coming along 
that could use that kind of facility. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know of any similar situation that might be 
pending at the present time / 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, a couple I know of: one in Minneapolis, one 
in Duluth; similar types of things. There is an idle foundry there. 

Mr. Bussey. You are asking for an increase in the contingent fund 
from $5 million to $12 million. Do vou have a breakdown as to the 
allocation of the $5 million for 1952? 

Mr. Foster. I do not have exact figures Mr. Congressman. It ap- 
pears that part of the $5 million will go to workload increases and 
part to salary increases. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, with permission of the committee I 
would like to ask that the allocation of that $5 million be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. That has been requested. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. You have requested some change of appropriation 
language. 

Mr. Goopwin. I wanted to say that I am sincerely disturbed by the 
attitude of the members of the committee on this problem and what 
we have done in relation to it, the problem of taking the work to the 
worker. I would welcome any suggestions that you might have as a 
committee or individuals. I personally feel we have worked hard at 
it and tried about everything available to us. I think we are in a posi- 
tion now where things are going to improve somewhat. It is a sub- 
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ject that is very close to my heart. I have been working on it for a 
number of years. If you have specific suggestions that we might fol- 
low I would like very much to have them because I certainly am 
interested in doing everything we can do in this field. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

I can readily appreciate your disappointment in the attitude of the 
committee but, speaking only for myself, I am terribly disappointed 
that this program has gone along as it has for nearly 3 years with- 
out more evidence of its value. You are coming before Congress to 
receive some help when you have known or should have found out 
that the program was not working. I do not think that it is all one- 
sided by any means. 

Mr. Goopwitn. I suppose it gets down in part as to how much respon- 
sibility we have for functions assigned by the Congress to other de 
partments of Government because the pay-off on this particular prob- 
lem is actually made by other departments of Government. We are 
in a role where we tried to influence their actions and that result 
has been disappointing to you as it has to us but the fact remains 
that the responsibility for getting the thing done that this committee 
wants done is lodged elsewhere. 

Mr. Scuwase. That may be true and I think, Mr. Chairman, largely 
is true but at the same time I cannot agree that we should continue to 
appropriate indefinitely without the result of our appropriations 
being concretely expressed in the benefits that we had hoped to be 
accomplished. I think that is right. I do not say that with the 
idea of blaming you particularly or your function so much. It isn’t 
a question of my laying the responsibility, but I say that I do not 
believe we are justified in continuing to appropriate the taxpayers’ 
money without getting the results that we think should be aecom- 
plished somewhere along the line by somebody as a result of your 
accumulation of this information. 

Mr. Goopwin. When you get to that point you want to undertake 
that action, I would urge you to take a look at the other things for 
which this information is used which we have not discussed here today 
at all except that I made brief reference to them and pointed out that 
this information or part of it, 100 areas, was collected before we as 
sumed any of the burdens under the defense program. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose you take this attitude of the committee back 
to the people responsible for this program and then give us their re- 
action, say, in writing so each member of the committee can have a 
statement, the week of the Lsth, by the 18th of February. 

Mr. Goopwix. We will be very glad to. 

Mr. Focarry. That applies to allocation of critical materials for 
construction of these plants also. There are many fields. I realize 
that the Army, Navy, Air Corps when they get their money they do 
what they want regardless of Congress or anybody else. I think 
Congress ought to have something to say about it. 

Mr. Keenan. We have no money in our budget on the machine-too! 
or critical materials. I am sure you appreciate that. This thing we 
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got talking about here, this labor-market information, came after 
your questions earher : about what we have had in the defense budget. 

The amount in the budget in front of us on this particular item is 
really our research department is smaller than it has been in other 
years. Most of our research work is not in this connection. It is in 
terms with the regular Unemployment Service of the unemployment 
insurance and we covered 100 areas which information was used for 
the most part locally. There are a lot of communities that publish 
based on local Employment Service information a local labor market 
newsletter used locally. So part of the thing we have been talking 
about is in relation to our supplemental defense budget. 

Mr. Focarry. I understood wre Mr. Keenan. I was talking about 
$370,000 you had available for 1952 and that this committée ac “ted on. 
You will be coming back for more money for those same purposes in 
a supplemental. 

Mr. Krenan. Out of that $370,000 there were only 21 positions out 
of, I believe, 150 some in the labor market. 

Mr. Focarry. We will want to take a look at it for 1953. 

Mr. Krenan. We are talking about this 21 or 31 positions out of a 
total of 195 in the budget that will be coming up later. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Focarry. You have some language changes. What are they / 

Mr. Dopson. If you are referring to this change in language we are 
omitting 

Mr. Focarry. I am referring to all changes in language. 

Mr. Dovson. We are asking that there be omitted the former lan- 
guage that was necessary in connection with the supplemental appro- 
priation Which appears on page 21 of the committee print. That 
covered supplemental appropriation, 

Mr. FoGarry. Starting at the bottom of 21? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. The italics are the usual italics for leaving 
out the current year’s appropriation and you insert what you are going 
to approve on page 22. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this new language at the top of page 21, “and 
for expenses not otherwise provided for necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Department of Labor under the act of July 12, 1951.” 

Mr. Dopson. For expenses not otherwise provided for necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Department of Labor under the act of 
July 12, 1951, Public Law 78. That covers the farm program. I was 
referring to the language at the bottom of the page which was sup- 
plemental language ‘which we are asking to be omitted. It was lan- 
guage covering supplemental appropriation for farm service. Like- 
Wise on page 22 there is language of the joint resolution which gave us 
money very quickly to get into operation. ‘There is no longer need for 
continuing that. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Turspay, Fresruary 5, 1952. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 
JOHN E. LAWYER, CHAIRMAN, APPEALS BOARD 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 


Appropriation ore ‘stimé ate $1, 928, 000 $1, 887, 816 | $2, 243, 00 
Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expe nses, division of service 
operations, Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Reorgan- | 
ization Plan No. 19 of 1950 er aes ln. oil 7, S80 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards,” 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950 —61, 200 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor,’ 
pursuant to Public Law 759 —2, 700 
“Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of th« 
President,” pursuant to Public Law 45 : —60, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate Sn a 1, 811, 9SO 1, 887, 816 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases cecen ©, Ea rar ee ee oe 146, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | | 

District of Columbia : Se Ie a ros 
War Claims Fund ex ; . - ‘ 74, 409 98, 500 | 


Total available for obligation Kihei 2, 034, 069 | 2, 132, 316 | 2, 341, 5 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings _- : ; 2 ; 1, 383 H 
Obligations incurred nibkcelns eat cid Gclalennsseaim ide — 2. “032, 686 2, 132, 316 | 2, 341, 50 
Comparative transfer to | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor’’__ —14, 062 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Stansards’’ —10, 800 
“Working funds, Labor, Employees’ Compensation” 
(trust account . iste haan aes — ok ~ 147, 680 


Total obligations._.._. eek _ 5 1, 860, 144 2, 312, 316 2, 341, 50! 
| 


Notr.—-Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are payments from the District of Columb 
government (District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1951), and the War Claims Fund, War Claims Act 
of 1948 (50 U. 8. C. 2012). 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 


1. Disposition of compensation claims: | 
(a) Federal employees. cat , 143,928 | $1, 347, 273 | $1, 421, 357 
(») Longshoremen and harbor workers : 09, 068 535, 795 549, 095 
(c) Executive direction and management services 2, 49 101, 048 101, 04s 
. Appeals from determinations of Federal employees claims. _| , 890 | 49, 700 87, 000 
Decentralization of Federal activities... eae Ors , i ee eae mt &4, 500 
Administration of War Claims Act____-- ‘ we f 4,409 | 98, 500 | 98, 500 


Total obligations... ___- E 0, 144 | uk 132, 3 16 2, 341, 500 
| 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions_- Sentieds aes 456 447 485 
Average number of all employees. ________- ; Rete aa 25 433 159 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions : $1, 481, 503 $1, 756, 885 $1, 904, 187 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base i 6, 976 - 
Payment above basic rates 69, 250 19, 138 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 56, 600 75, OOU , 200 


Total personal services ’ 1, 607, 353 , 857, 999 2.017. 100 
rravel : 95, 151 126, HOO 27, 000 
Transportation of things 5, 505 5, 525 21, O25 
Communication services 16, G24 , 525 18, 250 
Rents and utility services | 16, 778 1, SOO 28, 500 
Printing and reproduction 40, O28 30, 400 31, 000 
Other contractual services 29,136 39, 10 4(), O25 

Services performed by other agencies 17, 751 ) 15, 000 
Supplies and materials 12, 482 317 13, 000 
Equipment 16, 528 1 14, 800 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. __. 1, 109 } 100 
Taxes and assessments 1, 304 5, 250 5, 700 


Potal obligations | 1, 860, 144 2, 132, : 2, 341, 500 


nditures 


1951 actual 1952 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $114, O09 $216, 546 | $192, 200 
Obligations incurred during the year 2, 032, 686 2, 132, 316 2, 341, 500 


2, 146, 785 2, 348, S62 2, 533, 700 

Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. —- : 222, OsY9 98, 500 98, 500 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 216, 546 192, 200 212, 000 


Total expenditures. . ne re , 708, 15 2, 058, 162 2, 223, 200 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _. Caen , 595, , 709, 416 
Out of prior authorizations —__ . , OS 216, 546 178, 400 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplem ental for pay increases. _- , 132, 200 13, 800 


2, 031, 000 


EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION FUN 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate: | 
Definite appropriation , : $28, 000, 000 | 
Indefinite appropriation. __ 28 2 Seta 33 | 5, 000, 000 

Reimbursements from non- Federal sources E a 2, 457, 903 5, 000 000 5, 000, 000 


$30, 000, 000 | 


___ Total available for obligation eliick.’ 30, 4¢ 57, 903 35,000,000 | 40, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings . —5, 000 | ten 


Obligations incurred pe Aas. Ree “30, 452, 903 35, 000, 000 | 40), 000, 000 
| 








NOTE, a aeaiat tan ty cro non- Federal sources above are payments from the War Claims Fund, War 
Claims Act of 1948 (50 U. S. C. 2012). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 


1, Employment-connected benefits for Federal employees: | 
(a) Disability compensation $14, 450, 204 | $16, 190, 000 


" $18, S48, O00 
(/) Medical and hospital-treatment and supplies 4, 569, 510 4, 780, 000 | 5, 528, 000) 
(c) Death compensation ; 8, 417,015 8, 787, 000 | 10, 383, 000 

(d) Burial, embalming, transportation and miscel- | 
laneous 67, 243 75, 000 | 80, 00K 

2. War-connected death benefits for e mployees of Government | 
contractors : 418, 263 98, O00 | SE, (HK 
3. Civilian war benefits ‘ 72, 765 70, 000 | 75, 000 

4. War Claims Act: 
(a) Disability compensation 2, 174, 324 3, 500, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment and Roaintes 64, 762 700, 000 | 700, 000 
(c) Death compensation . 218, 817 800, 000 | 800, (0K 
Obligations incurred 30, 452, 903 35, 000, 000 | 40, 000, ( 

Obligations by objects 
12. Pensions annuities, and insurance claims: 

1951 $30, 452, 903 
1952 35, 000, 000 
1953 40, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
4 . } 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 472, 035 $3, 762, 262 
Obligations incurred during the year 30, 452, 903 35, 000,000 | $40, 000, 000 
31, 924, 938 38, 762, 262 40, 000, 000 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 2, 457, 903 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year ‘ 3, 762, 262 | 1, 700, 000 
Total expenditures ae : oot 25, 704, 773 33, 762, 262 | 33, 300, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations : ‘ 25, 3: 
3 


2,738 | 30, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations R 1, 372 


¢ 33, 300, 000 
2, 035 3, 762, 262 728 ’ 


Mr. Focarry. We have, before the committee, Mr. McCauley, Di- 
rector of Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. Do you have a state- 
ment Mr. McCauley ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCavrey. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau was transferred from 
the Federal Security Agency to the Department of Labor May 24, 
1950. We are now operating as a bureau in the Department. Our 
functions remain the same as they were before at our last appearance 
before you. We are handling, as you know, the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act which applies to all civilian personnel of the United 
States. And we administer the Longshoremen’s Compensation Act 
which applies to maritime employment no navigable waters of the 
United States. Those covered by that law are longshoremen and ship 
repairmen. The Longshoreman’s Act has also been extended to cover 
all private employment i in the District of Columbia so it is the work- 
man’s compensation law for the District of Columbia. It has also 
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been extended to cover all employment on defense bases acquired 
from foreign governments and military bases outside the continental 
limits of the United tSates and to public works constructed outside 
the United States in any of the areas where we may be operatin. 

We also are administering a liquidation program for the carry-over 
cases from the Federal relief programs that were in effect during the 
depression years. And among other incidental operations are adminis- 
tration of the civilian war benefits program, a small operation which 
is being liquidated also and certain functions performed under the 
War Claims Act. We handle two categories of cases under the War 
Claims Act. One is contractors’ employees who were captured by 
the enemy outside the United States. The principal group were 
1,300 men captured on Wake, Guam, and in the Philippines. We 
also handle claims under section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act which 
provides for the payment of compensation benefits to all the Ameri- 
can citizens who were captured in the Philippines. 

That, in brief, is the scope of the coverage now handled by the 
Bureau. 

We have two appropriations as the committee knows, one for ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Bureau which includes also the adminis- 
trative costs of the Employees’ Conipensation Board of Appeals. That 
fund is transferred to the Board for its operating costs. The Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr, Lawyer, is here to present the Board’s needs. 

The other appropriation of the Bureau which is a substantial one 
is intended to defray the cost of compensation benefits paid to Federal 
employees and to certain other of the groups T have mentioned. 

The Iederal Government does not pay compensation benefits im 
connection with private employments. We merely administer the law 
and adjudicate claims arising under them but bene“ts are paid by the 
employer either directly if he is a self insurer or through his insur- 
ance carrier. This operates exactly as State workmen's compensation 
law. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR SALARTES AND EXPENSES 


Our estimate for administrative expenses for the fiscal vear 1953 
provides for an increase of $209,000 of which S171.884 represents an 
increase for operation of the Bureau. S$37.300 represents an increase 
for Board of Appeals. Of the SI7TLSS4, 887384 is intended to supply 
additional staffing for expansion of our operations. Another item of 
S5$4,.500 is intended to defray the first-year cost of a partial decentral- 
ization of our operations under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 


Act. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


In explanation of the increase for expansion of our staff, [ should 
like to point out that the workload of our Bureau has been increas- 
ing under each of the acts. We anticipate an increase of about 4.000 
cases under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act in 1953, over 
the present year. We are anticipating 100,000 new cases reported 
for the Federal Employees’ Act in 1952, and we anticipated 104,000 
new cases in 1953. The estimated increase in the number of new 
cases Is based on information furnished us to the effect that the over- 
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all Government employment will increase approximately 100,000 em- 
ployees in 1953 over 1952. We are now covering over 2,500, 000 em- 

loyees reported to be employed in the Federal services and it is our 
information that the number will go up to 2,600,000 in 1953 so the in- 
crease we have anticipated is related directly to the increase in the 
number of employees. 

We are unable to secure any firm figures as to what the employment 
under the Longshoremen’s Act may be. All indications are that the 
‘ase load will continue to increase as long as the defense or mobiliza 
tion program is in operation. 


CASE LOAD UNDER LONGSHOREMEN’'S ACT 


There has been a steady increase in the number of cases recorded 
under the Longshoremen’s Act since 1950. In 1950 we had 57,921 new 
injuries reported. That went up to 77,151 in 1951. We are estimat- 
ing on the basis of present trends—that represents the injuries re- 
ported in the first 6 months of this year—94,000 for the present yea 
and 120,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 


CASE LOAD UNDER DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACT 


Under the District of Columbia Act, the case load remains fairly 
constant. There is not much change there. We run around 30,000 
injuries a year. However, the expense of administering the District 
of Columbia coverage is borne by the Government of the District of 
Columbia, the funds being transferred to the Bureau for the cost of 
that program. 


CASE LOAD UNDER DEFENSE BASES ACT 


Under the Defense Bases Act there has been an increase—a sub- 
stantial one this year—over prior years. We have very greatly 
underestimated the size of that ope ration. Our estimate for 1952 was 
based on 10,000 new injuries being reported. I am not sure, Mr. 
Chairman, whether these figures on the Defense Bases Act should be 
recorded or not. 

Mr. Focarry. This is on the overseas operations. 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. They are not classified by us, but I am 
not sure whether you want them in the record. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it is all right to put them in the record. 

Mr. McCautey. The number of injuries reported this far in the 
first 6 months of 1952 is 9,000 new cases. 

Totaling the several operations, we had a total of 206,711 new cases 
reported in 1951. We are anticipating 235,000 this year, and 268,000 
in 1953. 

NUMBER OF NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The increases requested by the Bureau are indicated on pages 
1 and 2 of the statement submitted to the committee, You will 
note we are requesting 27 new employees; 23 of these employees are 
requested in connection with the administration of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. The breakdown of the new positions 
will be found on page 4 of the justification and it will be noted that 
13 such positions are intended for the Claims Branch, including 9 
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additional claim examiners; 6 positions for the docket and files branch ; 
2 positions for the Audit and Accounting Branch, and 2 positions for 
the Statistical Branch. 

We have proposed four new positions for the administration of the 
Longshoremen’s Act in the field. These are requested for the district 
office of the Bureau in New York. 

I might state at this time the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
is a completely centralized operation. The only field operations un- 
der that act are in connection with the investigation of cases. 


PROPOSED DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


The Longshoremen’s Act, on the contrary, is completely decentral- 
ized. We have 12 district offices in the States where the claims under 
that act are processed and adjudicated. The other item providing 
for an increase in funds for 1953 concerns the partial decentralization 
of the Federal act operations into two locations. 

The Bureau has proposed from time to time a complete decentraliza- 
tion of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act for two reasons. 

First, in order to facilitate the adjudication of claims, speed up 
operations, and better serve the personnel of the Federal Government 
who are injured, and secondly, it is our firm belief that by decentral- 
izing and having our operations closer to the base where the employ- 
ment is centered we can save substantial funds in compensation costs 
by being on the job quickly after an injury occurs. If there are any 
doubts concerning the validity of the claim we would be able to investi- 
gate promptly, to extend prompt payments, and to terminate pay- 
ments as soon as the employee is sufficiently recovered to return to 
work. 

However, the amount proposed for this year will not permit more 
than two pilot installations, one proposed for Boston and one for San 
Francisco. 

In that connection, we propose to utilize our existing field offices so 
far as we can in the management of the larger program. 

Four additional positions have been provided for this decentraliza- 
tion function. Iam not certain we can forecast just exactly what staff- 
ing arrangement will be necessary until we actually get into the opesn- 
tion in the field. I think that perhaps was the feeling of the Bureau 
of the Budget in not considering an over-all and complete decentra!- 
ization at thistime. It apparently preferred that we see what could be 
done in these two installations and then come up with a more firm 
program for a complete decentralization. 

That, in brief, covers the high points of the estimate, Mr. Chairman. 
We shall be glad to amplify this brief statement and answer any 
questions you may have. 


EFFECT OF DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM ON POSITION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Fogarry. In connection with the decentralization of Federal 
activities you are asking for four positions ? 

Mr. McCautrey. Yes, sir. That would be a continuing increase in 
cost of $24,500. The remaining cost for decentralization would be a. 
nonrecurring cost for the most part. 

Mr. Dopson. On page 16 you will see the details. 
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Mr. Focarry. You have travel for 28 employees. 

Mr. McCavrey. That is for the transfer of personnel from the 
central office. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to transfer 28 employees out of the 
central office here ? 

Mr. McCavtry. That was our idea, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. To these two regional offices? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Mr’ Foearry. And then add four? 

Mr. MeCaurry. Well, we expect to transfer 28 employees from here 
but we anticipate that some of the lower grade employees would prob- 
ably be unwilling to transfer to field locations so we will make some re 
placements out there. 

The total number of transferred positions that we anticipate are 12 
for Boston and 36 for San Francisco. We would reduce the central 
office staff by that number. And of that 48, we anticipated not more 
than 28 would be willing to transfer. 


ANTICIPATED SAVINGS DUE TO DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. Now, do you anticipate this would be any savings in 
the long run? 

Mr. McCactry. I definitely think it will save compensation costs. 
We can get better service on cases. We can begin payments more 
promptly and make decisions more promptly in doubtful cases. It 
might be illustrated by a hernia case occurring on the west coast. The 
only medical care in a case of that kind is usually a surgical operation. 
Well, we lose perhaps 2 weeks’ time getting reports from the west 
coast and getting action on the case here and reporting back and 
authorizing the operation. 

If we could authorize an operation within 2 or 3 days, we would 
probably save 10 days’ compensation in that case. 

We, therefore, feel that if we are on the scene, we can handle these 
cases much more promptly. Much of your work could be done by 
telephone, certainly in the larger cities, rather than by correspondence, 
which is now necessary. 

Mr. Fogarry. Could these appeals be handled in these offices, too ? 

‘Mr. McCavurey. Well, the appeals are handled on the record. 
Whether it would ultimately require some decentralized operation 1 
the Appeals Board I do not know. I do not believe that has received 
full consideration. 

Mr. Fogarry. Supposing a man in California appealed a suit to 
the Appeals Board. As I understand it, he would have to come 
here. 

Mr. McCavuey. If he made a personal appearance he would; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Focarry. Well, then, this decentralization would not help him 
any. 

Mr. McCaviry. It would not help him if he wished to appear on 
hisappeal: no, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. He would still have to come at his own expense from 
California to Washington to appear before this board? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lawyer. It would be of great value to him for the simple 
reason that he would have access to the full record. At the present 
time a person in California does not have access to the full record. 
That is in Washington. That means that he or his lawyer or repre- 
sentative could prepare a complete brief at that point and submit it 
to the board. It would help him in that way. 

Mr. Focarty. I may be mistaken, but [ thought someone yesterday 
had mentioned that this decentralization would help those who were 
making an appeal to the board. 

Mr. McCavutry. It would to the extent Mr. Lawyer has indicated, in 
making the record available. 

Mr. Fogarry. He would still have to come here at his own expense, 
however ¢ 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes; he would have to come here. 

Mr. Focarry. If you got Government witnesses you would have 
to pay the cost of transportation of your witnesses. 

Mr. McCactry. The Board’s consideration of an appeal is entirely 
on the record. There are no witnesses. 

Mr. Dopson. J made the statement vesterday we were including a 
small amount for traveling expense for the Board so they could go 
to the States at different times, but there is not much in here for it, 
and that they had on one or two previous cases where there was an 
accumulation of cases, gone to the point to hear the cases there. That 
is in Mr. Lawyer’s plan of operation for 1953 if we get approval 
for the estimate that we have here. 


STATUS OF CLAIM ADJUSTMENTS UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. McCauley, concerning administration of the War 
Claims Act, should that not be coming to an end pretty soon? In 
the case of these civilian emplovees at Guam and so forth, that is ¢ 

Mr. McCavrey. That is fairly well finished up. Mr. Chairman. 

The adjudication of claims involving wage adjustments has been 
practically complete. In claims for disability and death benefits on 
account of workmen who were injured or killed, the payments will 
continue for an indefinite period. The claims, however, have been 
adjudicated and only require continued servicing. 

Under section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act. we have estimated a 
total of 1,600 claims this year, and perhaps that same number next 
yeal 

Claims under section 5 (f) are those involving civilians who were 
captured by the enemy in the Philippines. ‘They have been extremely 
slow coming in. The only explanation I can find for it is that most 
of them are awaiting adjudication of their claims with the War 
Claims Commission before filing claim with us for disability or other 
benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. 1 thought there was some time limit on the time they 
could file. 

Mr. McCaurry. The time limit for filing under the War Claims 
Act, L believe, expires in March of this year. 

Mr. Fogarry. It expires in March of this year? 

Mr. McCactey. That is with the War Claims Commission. There 
is a different limit for filing claims with us for disability or death 
benefits. 
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I think the original time for filing claims with the War Claims 
Commission has been extended twice, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Focarry. I know it was extended. I am just wondering about 
it. It is6or7 years now since the war. 

Mr. McCautry. The act was not passed until 1948 and no funds 
were made available, I believe, until 1949. 

It should be noted also that the cost of the war claims is paid from 
the war claims fund. 

Mr. Fogarty. They seem to be pretty slow processing these claims. 
Are they doing any work over there ¢ 

Mr. McCautey. I do not know the state of their operations. 

Mr. Focarry. We cannot expect you to answer that, of course. 

Mr. McCautry. After they clear the claims for detention benefits 
we attempt to contact the individuals involved to see if they have a 
claim with us. We prefer they process the detention claims first be- 
cause it eliminates the question of citizenship and detention status. 
That has to be established in order to determine their rights, either 
for detention benefits or for compensation. We prefer to let the 
War Claims Commission make the determination on citizenship and 
detention status and then refer the case to us. 

Mr. Foearry. If this follows the history of other war-claims com- 
missions that have been set up in past years, you are going to be in 
this business for a long, long while. That Mexican Claims Commis- 
sion is still in operation; is it not ? 

Mr. McCautry. I am not certain whether that is still in operation, 
or not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. It would appear you are going to be in this business 
for a long while. 

Mr. McCautry. They will drag out for a long time. 

Mr. Focarry. This work under the War Claims Act should be go- 
ing down: should it not ? 

Mr. McCavtry. Yes, sir; we have reduced our estimate for the 
coming vear on that to 22 emplovees. 

Mr. Focarry. You had 22 in 1952. 

Mr. McCautry. That was a voluntary cut. We are completely in 
the dark, as a matter of fact, as to what to expect in the way of case 
loan out of that group. All the information we have ever had about 
it was an estimate that about 6,000 American citizens were 
in the Philippines when the islands were captured. 

Mr. Focarry. It looks to me as though your workload is not gomg 
to be very heavy if you wait until they take action. 

Mr. McCacvtey. I do not believe there will be too many cases aris- 
ing under that program. Those who have not filed claim now prob- 
ably will not be too numerous except in the delayed-disability cases. 
I rather anticipate in the vears to come many people who have chronic 
illnesses and who were at one time in detention camps or prisons 
will probably try to relate the disability to their experience at that 
time. There may be some basis for it, too. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Mr. Focarry. You did not touch on your compensation fund, did 
you? 
Mr. McCautey. No, sir, I did not discuss that. 
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Mr. Focarry. Will you give us some information on that! 

Mr. McCautey. We anticipate an increase of $2 million over our 
estimated cost for 1952. We have submitted an estimate which has 
not yet, as I understand, cleared the Bureau of the Budget for a sup- 
plemental appropriation from 1952 of $3 million. 

The esimate for 1953 represents an increase of $2 million over the 
proposed total for 1952. 

Mr. Fogarry. That includes the $3 million ? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It would be actually $5 million over 1952 / 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. There is not much you can do about it, is there ¢ 


PROPOSED CHANGE TO INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. McCauney. There is not much we can do about it, but we have 
proposed this year, and I hope the committee will consider it fayor- 
ably, that the compensation fund be made an open-end appropria- 
tion. We have absolutely no control over the cost of benefits to be 
paid from that fund and I think the committee will recall that for 
the last 5 years we have been up here asking for a supplement ap- 
propriation each year. 

Mr. Fogarry. You have also been very conservative in your esti- 
mates before the committee, as I remember it. 

Mr. McCautry. We have tried to be conservative, but there are 
so many uncertain factors that affect the fund. 

Now, for example, when we submitted our original estimates for 
1952, we did not anticipate the coverage we now have for the Reserve 
Forces of the Army and Air Force operating in Korea. We have 
received thus far casualty reports of some 1,800 fatalities among the 
Reserve Forces in the Far East. The beneficiaries of the deceased 
reservists are eligible to compensat ion benefits in line of duty deaths. 
That coverage was unanticipated at the time we submitted our original 
estimate. From time to time things like that occur and we have no 
way of knowing in advance what the Government program will be at 
any given time. Weare just guessing. 


ADVANTAGE OF CILTANGE TO INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. We appreciate that. What would this open-end 
appropriation mean / 

Mr. McCavtey. It would mean whatever sum is necessary to pay 
compensation benefits during that year would be available. : 

Mr. Focarry. Of what benefit would that be / 

Mr. McCarey. It would avoid the necessity of coming back for a 
supplemental appropriation. It would also avoid the danger which 
has materialized on several occasions of having to suspend benefits 
when we could not present our estimate in time for the Congress to 
act on it before our funds were exhausted. 

As I say, there is no way that we can control it. If the committee 
should give us a sum in excess of what we need, it would revert back 
to the ‘Treasury anyhow and it seems there should be some way of 
avoiding shortages at the end of the year. The only alternative to 
an open-end would be a substantial cushion-reserve fund of some kind. 
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I believe Mr. Dodson could probably explain this better than I, but 
I understand there are other appropriations of this kind, where there 
is an open-end on the appropriation. 

Mr. Dopson. I think we can explain what we want it for and where 
the Bureau of the Budget approved this kind of language they check 
to see whether this was consistent with some other program. 

It will save us coming up here each year and processing a supple- 
mental appropriation for something which must be paid out in con- 
formity to law. It is my thought that this committee would appro- 
priate such moneys as they thought would be necessary during the 
year, but this open-end would let us go along and make our payments 
so there would be no interruptions to the claimant’s payment. Some 
of these are widows and if they did not receive their regular payment 
on time, it means their bread and butter. 

We did have, just about a year ago, a problem where we just barely 
met one payroll. It looked like we were going to have to skip a pay 
roll because of the time it took to process the supplemental appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. McCavrry. I am satisfied it could not cost the Government 
any more money. In fact, it would result in saving the expense of 
processing supplemental estimates and appropriation accounts. 

Mr. Dopsox. We never would have gotten it through the Bureau 
of the Budget if they thought it would cost any more money. 


SIMILAR CASES WHERE INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS ARE USED 


Mr. Focarry. What similar cases do we have of open-end appro- 
priations / 

Mr. Dopson. I cannot recall, but there were two cases. 

Mr. Focarry. How about the Railroad Retirement Act? 

Mr. Dovson. I will have to check and insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Payment to Railroad Retirement Account: Annual indefinite appropriation, 
general account. 


Appropriates “* * * an amount equal to amounts covered into the Treasury 
(minus re funds) during the current fiscal year under the Railroad Retirement 
22s act = to cover annual premium for payment to the railroad retire 


ment account (trust fund) (1953 budget, p. 145). 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRET SERVICE DIVISION 


Contribution for annuity benefits, White House Police and Secret Service 
Force: Permanent indefinite appropriation, general account. 

Appropriation is for reimbursement to the District of Columbia for retirement 
henefits paid to personnel of the White House police force and the Secret Servic 
to the extent of the difference between amounts paid to beneficiaries and amounts 
deducted from salaries for retirement purposes (1955 budget, p. 959). 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Contributions to Postal Revenues: Annual indefinite appropriation, general 
account. 

Appropriates “* * * the aggregate amount of postal revenues for the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1953 * * * together with an amount * * * 
equal to the difference between such revenues and the total of the appropriations 
hereinafter specified * * *” to cover postal deficit (1954 budget, p. SSS). 
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REQUEST FOR INCREASE IN APPEALS BOARD STAFF 


Mr. Focarry. Mr, Lawyer, what is the situation in your Appeals 
Board ¢ 

Mr. Lawyer. I would like to tell you about it very briefly. 

Mr. Focarry. Yours is a three-man board ¢ 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, and four clericals, a total of seven. It has the 
most informal procedure we can possibly get 

Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for seven additional e mployees ? 

Mr. Lawyer. We are asking for seven additional; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Who are they / 

Mr. Lawyer. There would be one administrative assistant, three 

vase analysts, and three clericals. It would enable us to put into full 
‘oieation a panel system that we are trying to operate now without 
adequate help. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Foearry. Do you find that you have had an increase in work 
during the last few years? As I remember, 3 or 4 years ago you did 
not have much to do with it. You were not on the Board then / 

Mr. Lawyer. I was not there then. The increase started at the end 
of February 1951, and it represents a 200-percent increase. We 
jumped from an average of 11 to an average of 33 cases per month, 
At the present time we are receiving—in the 11 months since I have 
been there we have had 318 new cases. That is more new cases than 
were received during 2 or 214 years prior thereto. 

Mr. Focarry. How many did you average in 1951/ 

Mr. Lawyer. In 1951 during the fiscal vear 1951 we had 257 new 
cases, but over half of those were filed in the last 3 months or the last 
f months. The increase started very definitely in February and has 
continued without let-up since then. 


REASON FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. How do you account for such a large increase / 

Mr. Lawyer. We think it was partly due to a change of practice in 
the Bureau, where every employee whose claim was rejected was noti- 
fied of the right to appeal. That is the only thing we can definitely 
tie it in with. 

We have tried every means to relate it In some way to the Bureau’s 
work, but have not been successful. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of a backlog do you have now / 

Mr. Lawyer. At the present time we have 294 pending cases. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the oldest / 

Mr. Lawyer. We have 50 cases pending decision, Most of them 
were heard since September. ‘There are five prior to September. 

Mr. Focarry. There are five prior to September, awaiting decision / 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes: we will not touch a case filed in this fiseal year 
until July or August. We are over a year and a half behind on our 
docket right now. 

I want to state that we did make every revision in our procedures 
that we possibly could. As a result in fiscal year 1951 we had over 46 
percent increase In the number of cases processed. We had about 36 
percent more decisions, and about 30 percent more hearings, but even 
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then we were only able to handle 40 percent of the cases. But we have 
been able to maintain that 40 percent in relation to this constant case 
load. 

I would like to tell you that the average case is about 200 pages. 
Half of it is handwritten and the rest is typed. They are complicated 
medical records. About every third case is a simple case that you can 
dispose of quickly. 

The second case will be a complicated factual situation to be deter- 
mined on the weight of the evidence and your third case will be a 
complicated legal and factual situation. 

You have to read each case and every Board member reads every 
case before we go into hearing. 


UTILIZATION OF INCREASED STAFF 


We want these case analysts to make a full digest of the evidence 
before the hearing so that we then could read selected portions of the 
record and then have one member, in conjunction with his analyst on 
that case, be responsible for the guidance of the case through argument 
and the drafting of the decision, but all three members having ful! 
responsibility for knowledge of the record and for the decision. 

To do that we would have to have adequate clerical help in order 
to have the statements typed and presented before the hearing and tc 
take care of the decisions afterwards. 

Mr. Focarry. On the basis of the last 6 months, what do you antici- 
pate the load will be in fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Lawyer. In fiscal year 1952 we have estimated there would be 
400 cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Under your present set-up, how many do you think 
you will dispose of in 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Lawyer. We are unable to dispose of more than 180 to 200 
cases, and that is working at maximum production. 

Mr. Focgarry. So you are getting about 100 percent more cases than 
you can dispose of at the present time ? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. I have here a chart showing the Board’s 
workload for the first 7 months of fiscal year 1952 compared with 
the workload for entire fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The column on 
the right side is what we have actually done so far this fiscal year 
and the blue projection is what we showed in the budget would be 
anticipated for 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe? 


COOPERATION WITIET WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. Scuwane. IT was not quite clear, Mr. McCauley, about the 
claims that were first presented to the War Claims Commission and 
then to you, if they are not satisfied with the results there. Is that 
right? 

Mr. McCautry. No; there are two kinds of claims, Mr. Schwabe. 
They file claim with the War Claims Commission for detention bene- 
fits. Under the statutory provisions, they are eligible to receive cer- 
tain compensation—I believe $60 a month for the period of their 
detention. That phase of the program is administered by the War 
Claims Commission. 
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Mr. Scuwase. You have nothing to do with that ? 

Mr. McCautey. We have nothing to do with that but in order to 
determine their eligibility for such benefits the War Claims Com- 
mission must determine whether they were citizens of the United 
States and whether they were actually detained by the enemy in the 
Philippines. 

The same parties also have a right to claim compensation from us 
for the effects of disabilities incurred while detained. 

Mr. Scuwase. For injuries? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And based upon the same factor of citizenship and 
detention ¢ 

Mr. McCavtey. That is right; yes, sir. So rather than have them 
prove their citizenship and detention status in two different places, 
we await determination by the War Claims Commission first. 

Mr. Scuwane. You just prefer to do it? 

Mr. McCautery. Yes, sir. I would say in nearly all cases it is 
handled that way. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do they file their claims with both of your organi- 
zations simultaneously ¢ 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir: they may do that, but we prefer to have 
the War Claims make the determination first. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO DECENTRALIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scuwase. With reference to this decentralization program, I 
can see advantages and I can see possible disadvantages, as there always 
are, incident to such changes. But the case is to be originally tried out 


in the area where the claimant resides or where it is most convenient 
to him, or where the injury occurred; is that it ? 

Mr. McCautry. No, sir; we did not intend to go quite that far. We 
hoped to get nearer his base of employment. 

Mr. Scuwase. What is the base of your jurisdiction out there ? 


OPERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ PROGRAM FROM DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. McCaciry. We had hoped under a complete decentralization 
plan to operate the Federal emplovee’s program from our district of- 
fices which are located in 12 cities in the United States. That would 
place practically every district office within 500 miles of the location of 
the employee—at most it would be an overnight trip. We would still 
have to process the outlying cases by correspondence, but we would be 
close enough to investigate all the questionable cases, and many cases 
could be handled from the nearby areas by telephone or personal con- 
tact. In New York State, for example, you would have a very large 
concentration of Federal employment around New York City. That 
could all be handled locally. Employees could come in and present 
their claims and discuss their oases. 

Mr. Scrrwarer. It is in the nature of presentation of a claim, and not 
atrial.asa matter of fact / 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scuwane. They may make a record of that in your local or 
district office ? 
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Mr. McCav.ry. Yes, sir; under our proposal the claim would be 
adjudicated locally. The district office would determine whether the 
man was entitled to compensation and arrange to pay him from the 
decentralized office. 


PROPOSAL FOR CENTRAL OFFICE REVIEW OF CLAIMS PRIOR TO REJECTION BY DISTRIC'! 
OFFICE 


Mr. Scuwase. And either the Government might appeal or the 
claimant / 

Mr. McCautey. That is right. The claimant could apply to the 
central office then for review of the action by the local office. 

Asa matter of fact, I would be inclined to have all the cases proposed 
for rejection in the field reviewed by the central office before the 
decision became final. 

Mr. Scuwase. I did not quite understand that. 

Mr. McCacrey. The local office would make the initial adjudiea- 
tion. If the local office was disposed to reject a claim and deny bene. 
fits, then I think the man should have the right to review by the 
Bureau, the central office of the Bureau, before that rejection is final. 

Mr. Scuwasne. Does he not have that right automatically under 
the law? 

Mr. McCautry. Well, we are operating from the central office now 
and we do that at the present time. The examiner rejects claims 
initially. 

Mr. Scrpwane. [mean without further substantive legislation under 
your plan of decentralization he would be given that right auto- 
matically, would he not ? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. No legislation would be required for 
this program. You are quite correct. 

Mr. Scuwapr. Then the review or appeal, whichever you might 
term it—I suppose review in this instance—would automatically come 
in then if a party requested it, upon what kind of conditions? Would 
they have to give bond or anything? 

Mr. McCavutry. No; there would be no formalities other than 
asking for review. 

My idea would be to make the review automatic. We would review 
any proposed rejection before it became final. Then after that was 
done the emplovee would have the right to appeal to the Appeals 
Board for review of the decision. 

There would be administrative review by the Bureau and then the 
claimant would have the right to appeal to the independent Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board for a review of the Bureau's 
action. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then that would result in a review by the Bureau 
of almost all of the awards? 

Mr. McCav ey. I would say of all the rejected cases and probably 
just spot reviews of the approved cases. 

Mr. Scuwase, And it would only apply automatically then as to the 
rejected cases! 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scuwapne. That is comparatively only a few percentagewise. 
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Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. It would not run any more than 4 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Scuwanr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey / 


PROPOSED PILOT INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCauley, I notice in the justifications at page 
15 vou have selected Boston and San Francisco as the two pilot 
installations. 

I can readily understand why vou might select San Francisco, but 
Tam at a loss to understand why you would select Boston. 

Mr. McCauiry. Well, we were interested mainly in picking what 
would be a fairly large office and a fairly small office. The Federal 
employment covered by the San Francisco office would represent about 
15 percent of the total. It would handle about 15 percent of the 
Iederal employees’ cases. 

The Boston office would have only about one-third that load, or 
about 5 percent. So, as long as we are just setting up pilot installa- 
tions, we thought we would like to work out the problems of a small 
office and a large office to see what our ultimate staffing requirements 
would be, and any other problems that would be dissimilar. 

The size of the New York and California offices would be about the 
same. I do not happen to have the figures with me, but 1 would be 
glad to put in the record a distribution of all the Federal employees 
cases by districts if you would like. 

Mr. Bussey. It just seems to me if you are going to put something 
on the Atlantic seaboard that New York would be the logical place, 
where you have a large percentage of population, rather than way up 
in Boston, which is almost away from everything. 

Mr. McCautry. New York would be a large office, comparable in 
size to San Francisco. That was the only reason for picking Boston 
in preference to New York. 

Mr. Bussey. That seems to me to be the practical thing to do and 
forget about a large installation and a small installation. 

Mr. Dopson. We discussed this large and small situation and we 
thought there would be some advantage to testing a small office be- 
cause the procedures and overhead may turn out to be such in a small 
office that we would not find it as profitable to operate as the larger 
office. 

Mr. Bussey. Then is it the idea to establish additional offices at 
some future date after you get these two offices established ¢ 

Mr. McCautry. That is our plan; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. These are two pilot offices to test out whether or not 
decentralization is a profitable thing and an efficient way of operating 
this program. We favor decentralization. We proposed to the 
Bureau of the Budget a completely decentralized program. It was 
the Bureau of the Budget that tailored it down to the two pilot officers, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Scuwape. Your objective was 12, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


F } : 
1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
| ' 


$6, 358, 000 


Appropriation or estimate $5, 685, 700 $5, 132, 891 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. | 341,000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts 36, 30, 000 | 

Total available for obligation ‘ 5 5, 503, 891 } 6, 358, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | 


6, 358, 000 


Obligations incurred 5, 721, 551 | 5, 503, 891 | 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct obligations 


1, Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic | 
statistics 
(a) Manpower and employment__---_--- gol | $1,721, 889 $1, 769, 886 | $1, 739, 340 
(6) Prices and cost of living : . : 1, 135, 959 | , 076, 710 , 674, 750 
(c) Wage and industrial relations J 1, 075, O78 | , 249, 331 , 210, 049 
(d) Housing and public construction. -_------ 684,085 | 324, 527 636, LIS 
(e) Measurement of productivity _- : 265, 366 | 249, 135 | 241, 536 
(f) Industrial injuries ie ; 124, 667 | 143, 934 142, 705 
(g) Interindustry economies--..-.------ 56, 343 | 62,940 | 62, 484 
(h) Foreign labor conditions id 130, 948 97, 769 156, 430 
2. Executive direction and management services-- - -- . 491, 005 499, 659 494, 588 


"Hotel aisect Gee. wk dks BS Ae sis. .] 5, 685, 340 5, 473, 891 6, 358, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


3. Special projects for Government agencies. --.--- ‘ : 36, 2 DWOO Ietcctecnd June 
Obligations incurred _- ee ee : 5, 721, 5! 5, 503, 891 | 6, 358, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


} 


Object classification 


Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__. 
Average number of aH employees : 


Average svlaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_- 
Average grade. __- 


$4, 008 
GS-6.0 
Personal service obligations: 

Permenent positions. : 
Part-time and temporary positions__- 
tegular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__- 


$4, 383, 035 | 
162, 952 | 


40, 


263 


Total personal service obligations . 250 


Direct obligations 


Personal services 4, 560, 900 
Travel 
Trensportation of things 
Communic: tion services 
Rents end utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies snd materials 
Equipment 
Awerds, refunds, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 340 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
Personal services 

Travel ae 

03 Trensportation of things 

04 Communicetion services 

65 Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Supplies and materials 

Taxes and assessments 


ol 
2 


iM) 
ts 
15 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Obligations incurred. 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 


4,356 
Obligations incurred during the year- | 


5, 721, 551 
5, 945, 907 
Deduct: 

Reimbursable obligations 


: 36, 211 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


438, 732 
Total expenditures. __..__._- 5, 470, 964 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations 

Out of prior authorizations. __- 

Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increase 


5, 252, 004 
218, 960 


$4, 275, 621 
144, 436 
21, 090 


16, 340 | 


487 


, 457 


, 430, 587 
239,175 
6, 000 
$7, GOO 
SO, O00 
170. OOO 
361, O65 
12. 000 
95, 464 
25, 000 
1, 000 
6, 000 


5, 473, 891 


26, GOO 
SOO 
250 

1,700 

150 
4() 
100 


30, 000 


1952 estimate 


$438, 732 
5, 503, 891 


5, 942, 623 | 


30, 000 | 


427, 623 
5, 485, 000 
4, 741, 800 

428, 200 
315, 000 


} 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 


$4, 836, 454 
| 239, 491 
17, 909 
21,090 


, 114, 944 


1 
1 
Oto, 


12, 000 
101, GS4 
33, 234 

1, 000 
12, 012 


6, 358, 000 


6, 358, 000 


1953 estimate 


$427, 623 
6, 358, 000 


6, 785, 623 


495, 623 


6, 290, 000 


5, 873, 000 
391, 000 
26, 000 
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Reviston or Consumers’ Price INpEx 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 


Transferred to “Expenses of defense production, Executive 


Otlice of the President,’’ pursuant to Publie Law 45 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


1951 actual 


$2, 000, 000 


—95, 000 


1, 905, 009 


1, 905, OOO 
~3, 325 





1, 901, 675 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct obligations 


Revision of consumers’ price index 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accownts 


Special tabulation for other agencies 


Obligations ineurred 


1951 actual 


$1, 901, 675 


1, 901, 675 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of personal services 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Part-cime and temporary positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

O07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 

O8 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


01 Personal services 


Obligations incurred 


1951 actual 


470 


$1, 440, 130 
61, 149 


1, 501, 279 


1, 501, 279 
156, 420 
71 

12, 339 
39, 810 
24, 156 
51, 697 
5, 393 
25, 706 
65, #16 
13, 988 








1, 901, 675 


1, 901, 675 


1952 estimate 


$1, 072, 825 


1, 072, 825 


38, OOO 
8, A31 


1, 119, 356 


1, 119, 356 


1952 estimate 


$1, 110, 825 


8, 531 


1, 119, 356 


1952 estimate 


293 


$971, 164 
5, 800 


976, 964 


968, 433 
72, 260 

400 

12, 150 
9, 540 

7, 900 
1, 000 


10, 276 





1, 119, 356 


1953 estimat: 


1953 estimate 


1953 estimate 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952estimate 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $146, 387 $246, 424 $152, 000 
Obligations incurred during year | 1, 901, 675 1, 119, 356 
2. 048, 062 1, 365, 780 152, 000 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 8, 531 | ; 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 246, 424 152, 000 11, 000 
Total expenditures 1, 801, 638 1, 205, 249 141, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 1, 662, 495 937, 625 


Out of prior authorizations 139, 148 234, 424 136, 200 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 33, 200 $, 800 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Clague, do you have a statement to make 4 

Mr. Craaur. Yes, sir. I would like to make an oral statement. 

Mr. Fcoearry. Go ahead, Mr. Clague. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr, Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity 
to report to this committee the work done by this Bureau, particularly 
on the significant developments this year and the progress we have 
made in recent years. [I would like also to mention some of the 
problems we see ahead of us. 


REVISION OF PRICE INDEXES 


We are this year completing the price revision projects that we 
have had on the wholesale price and consumers’ price indexes. For 
the past several years we have been revising the price indexes of the 
Bureau. 

The new wholesale price index will come out in a few weeks now 
for January 1952. This is the first basic revision of that index for 
nearly 20 years. This new index will contain twice as many com- 
modities as the old one. This index is of primary concern, to busi- 
ness. It is one of the key economic series used in analyzing economic 
conditions. It is one of the most sensitive of economic indicators. 
It is also used in contracts by business and by Government covering 
many billions of dollars. <A little later I would lke to refer to this 
when I come to talk about the budget for this program. 

I would like to mention here that this revision has been carried 
out with the assistance of the Business Research Advisory Committee 
to the Bureau. This consists of representatives of business concerns 
who work with the Bureau. We also had industry advisory com- 
mittees in each of the major industries for which we have selected 
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commodities for the index; for example, agricultural implements, 
lumber, and so forth. So this has been a joint enterprise between tlic 
Bureau and business groups in order to make this revision the most 
useful that it could be to the business community. 

The Consumers’ Price Index, the revision was authorized by this 
committee 3 years ago. We are scheduled to complete it in Janu- 
ary 1955, 

When we undertook this revision 3 years ago the committee will 
remember that we looked forward to a period of price stability and 
peacetime conditions. It seemed an appropriate time to revise the 
index immediately after the peak of prices in 1948. Instead of that, 
of course, certain unforeseen things happened—the outbreak in Korea, 
the mobilization program, and the imposition of price and wage con 
trols—which changed the picture very materially. This did give rise 
to many unforeseen problems for us, of course. 

However, | would like for the committee to note that despite all the 
handicaps that we had in making this revision—first, that the cost of 
the revision has been substantially less than the original estimate: 
and, second, that the new index will be much better than any previous 
consumers’ price index in this country and, I think, in any othe: 
country. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION OF CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


I would like to enlarge on these points later. 

The most important thing that happened to the Bureau during the 
year was the study of the Consumers’ Price Index by the Steed com- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor Committee. 


The House Education and Labor Committee appointed a subcom- 
inittee to investigate and study the Consumers’ Price Index. The 
subcommittee consisted of Tom Steed, of Oklahoma; Roy W. Wier, 
of Minnesota; Charles Howell, of New Jersey; Thruston Ballard 
Morton, of Kentucky: and Richard B. Vail, of Hlinois. The charge 
was to investigate the Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 


REASONS FOR INVESTIGATION 


The chairman in his letter establishing the subcommittee set forth 
the following reasons for making this investigation : 

(1) The Consumers’ Price Index has become an extremely im- 
portant factor in maintaining harmonious labor-management relations. 

(2) The Consumers’ Price Index affects, in numerous ways, all of 
the citizens of the country. 

(3) Since the index is a statistic promulgated by a governmental! 
agency, it should be the best and most accurate available. 

(4) Any governmental statistic of such paramount importance as 
the Consumers’ Price Index should be understood by the public so 
that it will receive proper confidence and respect. 

In proceeding with this study the subcommittee held hearings. 1 
have copies of the testimony which was taken from business repre- 
sentatives, from labor groups, from the public, and from the statistical 
profession. The subcommittee called on all the members of our 
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Bureau’s statistical advisory committee independently—the three 
members—to testify. The subcommittee’s report itself is a landmark 
in the history of the Bureau. 

This is the first time this index or any of our operations has been 
investigated by a committee of the Congress. This index has been 
reviewed by the executive department before, by advisory groups, 
statistical groups, and so forth, but this was an investigation by the 
Congress itself. 

RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


There are two important points that I would like to make in con- 
nection with this report of the subcommittee. 

In the first place, they characterized this index as the most. im- 
portant statistic issued by the Federal Government, and stressed the 
importance of maintaining confidence in it. To us in the Bureau this 
was important because the subcommittee expressed confidence in the 
competence and integrity of the Bureau and its staff in conducting 
this index. This was very important to us because of the vote of 
confidence in the Bureau by the public, as expressed by the Congress. 
I would like later to refer to some of the subcommittee’s comments 
and recommendations. 

Another point that I would like to bring out to the committee is 
that the Bureau is a key defense agency. 

Mr. Foaarry. Instead of referring to it later, what were these 
recommendations ¢ 

Mr. Criacur. I will come to the list when I discuss this later. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it would be better to discuss the report now. 

Mr. Cuacuer. All right. 


If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow my organization 
of subject matter and then lead up to this. I would like to make a 
report on the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index, showing in 
detail how we did it, and so forth. I have a statement here that I 
would like to put into the record at this time. 


REVIEW OF REVISIONS MADE IN CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
Mr. Focarry. Put it into the record. 


REVISION OF THE CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX—ReEporRT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, FEBRUARY 1952 


Three years ago this committee autherized the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
make a major revision of the consumers’ price index—the first in over a decade. 
Thus, beginning with fiscal year 1950, the consumers’ price index has been under- 
soing a comprehensive review preparatory to a general revision of its design, 
its coverage of commodities, its cities, and its content. For this purpose, the 
Congress has given the Bureau three annual special appropriations, for the fiscal 
vears 1950, 1951, and 1952, totaling $4,286,825.’ 

This is an accounting for this project, which is scheduled to be completed 
during the year 1952. 


PUBLICATION OF TITE REVISED INDEX 
The Bureau has just announced that it will issue the new and completely re- 
vised index in February 1953, covering the index for January 1953, and will 


meanwhile publish the indexes exactly as they are now issued during all of the 


? Including proposed supplementary increase of $38,000 for 195 
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year 1852. This announcement was made in order to give a full year’s notice to 
everyone having contracts based on the consumers’ price index. 

Thus, the request before the Congress for fiscal 1953 is for a year of transition 
For July through December 1952, the Bureau will be issuing the present indexes 
and also for part of that time will be calculating the revised index on a tria 
basis. These costs of prices collection and index calculation for the 6 months 
for the “overlap” period ($156,059) were not part of the orignal plan, but are 
essential under the present plan. Hence, the budget for 1953 has been built 
completely anew on the basis of special and unnsual costs for this particular 
program of overlapping indexes. Fiscal year 1954 is the frst one in which the 
index will be calculated for an entire year on the revised basis. The costs for 
that year will be recalculated on the basis of experience, and will necessarily dif 
fer from those of the vear 1953. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVISION 


The revision has proceeded according to the general program and time schedule 
which was initially proposed for the project. This fiscal year, however, the delay 
in the availability of the appropriation and the reduction in funds from the re 
quest necessitated postponement of the final calculation and publication of the 
index to the end of calendar 1952—that is, into fiscal 1953. Some changes have 
been made in program in order to meet the demands brought about by Korea, 
to accommodate to changes in appropriations, and to capitalize on new methods 
and the results of the research done as a part of the revision. A number of sub- 
stantial economies have been effected. 

This project, when completed, will cost less than the original request of 
$4.326,000—about $454,000 less, if absorption of increased pay scales at rates 
shown in this estimate, higher travel costs, and transfers to the defense produc 
tion appropriation under Public Law 45 are taken into account. This is shown 
in the following table: 

Revision of the Consumers’ Price Index 
Original cost estimate (3 years) _.- Serer Shanes oe Mex $4, 326, 000 
Appropriations (1950-52) -__-____. 3 ‘ Jus “GE, 236, 825 
Not expended by BLS: 
Transfers to Department (1950 for 
pay and travel per diem increases)_ $145, 000 
Unobligated cash balances. ~~ __ 11, 794 
Transfer to “Expenses of defense 
production’’_ —o : 95, 000 251, 794 
Net BLS obligations at pre-1949 salary and 
er aR RNIN 8 as! Oe ee s 3, 9S5, 031 
Estimated 1953 obligations (current pay rates) +261, 659 
Total CPI revision—4-year costs____—_. oe 4, 246, 690 


Actual net difference___...-___._. ih den Sarde os Sal oF ae Pee 79, 310 
Added costs of 1949 and 1951 pay rates and per diem increases__—_- 375, O70 


Amount below original cost estimate ~~ ~~~ 5 a; 454, 380 


1 Includes anticipated supplemental for increased pay costs of $38,000. 

Yet with these funds, the Bureau has accomplished more than had heen 
originally proposed, notably the construction of the improved “interim” index 
shortly after the outbreak of the Korean war. 

About $2,500,000 of this total represents the cost of two very extensive field 
surveys; the survey of 160,000 family dwellings in 34 cities needed to correct 
the rent index (fiscal 1950) and the survey of family expenditures of 16,500 
families in 91 cities needed to obtain the new market basket (weights) for the 
revised city and United States indexes (fiscal 1951). These surveys are the 
largest ever undertaken by the Bureau, and are comparable only to those of the 
mid-1980's. They were operated on time schedule, with very high response 
rates, low error rates, and within estimated costs, as a result of painstaking 
field training and supervision and accounting controls, The results are the 
most satisfactory ever achieved by the Bureau since consumer expenditures 
surveys were first conducted. 





The chronological record of the 3-year program is as follows: 
Fiscal 1950, $1,126,000 appropriated (October 1949—June 1950) 


1. Surveys of dwelling units in 34 cities, December 1949—-March 1950, com- 
pleted on time, although the appropriation was not available until October 
119i. 

This survey (@) made possible correction of a substantial bias in the rent 
index, accumulated for 10 years, which was incorporated in the “interim = :nd- 
justed” index for 1950, and (b) provided samples of families for studies of 
family expenditures conducted in fiscal 1951. 

2. Pilot study of family expenditures preparatory to Nation-wide study in 
fiscal 1951. 

3. Beginning of experimental pricing, to check prices in index. 

Fiscal 1951, $2,000,000 appropriated 

1. Calculation of “interim adjusted” index, a partial modernization of the 
index to provide a more accurate measure during the Korean emergency. This 
was not part of the original program, but was necessitated by the emergency, 
It incorporated improved population weights for the cities (as of 1950), im- 
proved weights for articles in the index (the “market basket’), added 25 items 
to the “market basket,” and corrected the rent index. 

2. Survey of family expenditures in 1950 covering 16,500 families in 91 places, 
to provide modern market baskets for city indexes and the United States indey. 
Completed within 2 weeks of time schedule. The scope of this study was re- 
duced from proposed 21,000 families. Efficiency of this field survey was high, 
with a higher percentage of usable schedules than ever before. Various econ- 
omies were made, e. ¢., use of census maps, smaller samples drawn from dwelling- 
unit surveys; special interviewer selection techniques and special training for 
field collection and editing, and quality control checks. 

3. Experimental pricing of several hundred articles in various cities to find 
price patterns, in order to determine goods most needed to be priced for the 
index. Costs were reduced by modern statistical sample design. 

4. Technical plans for revision, e. g., selection of Cities, calculation formulas 
to be used, ete. 


Fiscal 1952, $1,110,825 appropriated Cineluding $38,000 proposed supplemental 
increase) 

1. Tabulation and analysis of consumer expenditures surveys and calculation 
of revised index weights. 

Due to limitations of time and funds, tabulations have been limited in fiscal 
1952 to data required immediately for calculation of index weights for the 
revised local and national indexes, leaving untabulated much of the data from 
original expenditures survey. This is proposed for 1953. 

2. Selection of items to be priced. Actual collection of prices in cities newly 
added to the United States Consumers’ Price Index and prices of new articles in 
cities now in the index, and from stores to be added to present reporting group. 
This phase of the program did not begin until January 1952, due in part to delay 
in availability of appropriations, thus postponing completion of revised index 
from mid-1952 to January 1955 

3. Completion of plans for calculation, form, content, structure, publication, 
etc., of revised index. 

Fiscal 1953, basic salarics and erpenses allotment plus increase of $205,228 


1. Completion and publication of revised index for 1952 and calculation and 
muintenance on current basis, January—July 1953. 

Special request of $261,659 

2. Continuation of present indexes, July-December 1952, for transition from 
existing indexes to revised index—S8156,659. 

3. Tabulation of data from consumer expenditure surveys for all families in 
all 91 areas (not merely those required for revised index) and their publication 
for general public use—$105,000, (Publication eosts were not included in original 
estimate.) 

Nove.—Inerease of $88,000 also requested for maintenance of improved whole- 
sale price index, 

Joint costs of current inderes and revision—An important byproduct of the 
revision Was the opportunity it afforded to maintain and improve the present 
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index currently. Much of the information which was needed for the revision wis 
also applicable to the maintenance of the present index and was made to do 
double duty, thereby relieving some of the pressure on the appropriations for the 
regular activities of the Bureau’s price work. For example, the collection of 
information on dwelling units for the revision program in the fall of 1949 and the 
spring of 1950 was made the occasion for the revision of the current rent samples 
and the collection of current rent data, both of which would have otherwise been 
financed out of regular maintenance funds. Similarly, the experimental pric 
ing programs to determine the samples of commodities to be priced for the 
revised index provided information which would have been needed in any case 
to keep the commodity samples of the current index up to date from year to year. 
The same was true of the information on samples of stores and service esta! 
lishments—if the Bureau had not been collecting this information for the revision, 
it would have been essential to collect some of it for the regular program. 

These are examples of “joint costs,’ in the proper economic and accounting 
sense of the word. However, these joint costs have created this problem: Since 
these expenditures were charged to the revision and since the regular budget was 
corrspondingly relieved, the costs of maintaining the index in fiscal years 1959, 
1951, and 1952 were smaller than they would otherwise have been. Since the 
revision program comes to an end in fiseal 1952, the maintenance of the index in 
19583 must stand on its own feet, with the result that it appears to be more 
costly in relation to current maintenance costs than in fact is the case. 

The following chart illustrates the way in which these joint costs have cor 
tributed to the maintenance of the Bureau’s regular price program in the past 
3 years. The figures on this chart are for the per annum staff engaged in the 
entire prices and cost-of-living program, and exclude both WAKE employees and 
the share of Bureau overhead allocated to this activity. Thus they will not 
compare with other man-year figures shown in the budget. They are compile: 
from the regular time records of the employees of the Prices and Cost of Living 
Division, both in the District of Columbia and in the field. 


Prices and cost-of-living program—comparison of man-years for fiscal years 1947-55 
(per annum staff only ') 


| CPI: | S.andE. | 
CPI revision | costs—CPI Total 
revision regular and whole- | _— 
| joint costs sale } 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 (proposed) 


1 Exclusive of WAE employment and overhead alloested to this activity. . 
2 Covers calculations for transition from present to revised index and tabulations of data on family expendi 
tures for general public use. 


The chart shows that when these joint costs are taken into account, the num 
ber of man-years required for maintenance of the proposed price program in 
1953 is approximately the same as in 1950 and 1951—about 245 man-yvears, and 
is only slightly larger than the present (1952), samewhat reduced level of main 
tenance. These figures are the sum of the two lower sections of the bars for 
1950 through 1952. ‘The small shaded area in the center shows the time spent 
in joint work with the Consumers’ Price Index revision program, and indicates 
the way in which the revision program helped to make up for the deficiencies in 
a constantly reduced regular budget. Without that program the indexes would 
have had to be changed materially in content, at a time when so many con 
tracts are tied to them. 

In the present year—1952—the number of man-years required for maintenance 
is not as high as in either 1951 or as proposed for 1955, because with the reduced 
reduced recular appropriation this year and the pressure of work for the revision 
of the Consumers’ Price Index, the Bureau has deliberately omitted from its 
program certain field checks on the validity of the rent sample which other- 
wise would bring the total man-years to about the same is in 1951. 





The number of man-years proposed in 1953 for the much improved revised 
index is lower than in 1947, but higher than in 1948 and 1949. The staff in 
those 2 years was too low to maintain the index properly—a substantial rent 
bias and other deficiencies were developing, and for a considerable period of 
time the index was issued behind schedule. 

This chart indicates, therefore, that in terms of full-time per annum staff 
required to maintain the indexes—both the wholesale price index and the 
cousumers’ price index—the proposed increase in man-years for 1953 will still 
provide only the samme amount of staff actually used in 1950 and in 1951. In 
this calculation, the man-years required for the transition from the old to the 
new indexes and for the tabulation and publication of expenditures data are 
shown as if they were an extension of the revision program, which is in fact 
the case, although in the budget they are shown under regular salaries and 
expenses. 

Nature of the revised inder.—As a result of the extensive studies made under 
the revision project, this index will be greatly improved over the present one, 
and it will be completely modernized. Particular attention has been paid to the 
modernization of methods, taking advantage of the recent progress of statistical 
technology in order to improve the accuracy and utility of the data and the efli- 
ciency of compiling them. The results of these studies may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. For the first time the index will represent the entire urban population of 
the United States, not merely large cities. As proposed in this budget request, it 
will be based on prices from 45 to 50 urbanized areas, including the 12 largest 
cities (those of a million population or over), and on systematic representation 
of large, medium-sized, and small cities. The present index does not have any 
small cities and virtually no medium-sized cities. 

2. The market basket of the index will be based on extentive surveys of actual 
family purchases in 91 cities, covering the vear 1950. These weights, reflecting 
postwar expenditure patterns, will replace those in the present index, which are 
those of 1934-36 with partial adjustments made in 1950 to account for some of 
the gross changes in family expenditures since the mid-1930's. 

3. The list of commodities to be priced for the Consumers’ Price Index will be 
increased by about 40 percent. Intensive testing demonstrated that the greatest 
danger of inaccuracy in the index lies in an inadequate list of articles priced, 
so the number of commodities and services proposed for coverage is to be consid- 
erably expanded. Particular attention will be paid to the list of foods and to 
the housing component which together account for nearly one-half of the weight 
of the index. Housing will be greatly strengthened by adding to rents some data 
on changing costs of home ownership, and rates for rented nonhousekeeping 
roonis. 

4. Prices will be gathered from a more representative group of stores. After 
tests for representatives, new stores Will be added, especially specialty stores in 
the apparel field, in house-repair supplies, ete. 

5. Rent information will be collected from a limited group of tenants in every 
city every month, not quarterly as at present. Current collection will be bs 
tiail, with field visits to correct the base figures only once every 2 vears—less 
often than at present. 

6. The proposed program will be less adequate than the present program, 
first, in the number and frequency of local indexes for individual cities. At 
present, local indexes are compiled menthly for 10 cities and quarterly for 24 
others, Many contracts are based on these city indexes, most of which have been 
in existence for 30 years. The program for 19538 provides for 5 local indexes 
monthly and 15 to 20 quarterly, a total of 20 to 25. In addition, it may be 
feasible to compile periodically composite class-of-city indexes—one for medium- 
sized and one for small cities. 

7. The new index is less adequate than the regular program of the Bureau in 
another respect, namely, no provision is made for continuing surveys of family 
expenditures to keep the market basket up-to-date currently. The continuous 
maintenance of the index is one of the most important recommendations of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (the Steed com- 
inittee), which stated that it believed that the Bureau should avoid major re- 
visions at long intervals, and should, instead, make continuing checks of the 
index each year, with revisions as needed. This requires considerable factual 
information, including data on family expenditures. From fiscal 1945 untii the 
current fiscal year the Bureau had such checks of family expenditures in at 
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least a few cities every year, as a part of its regular program. Such studies ar 
now lacking and thus it will be impossible to test the market basket in fiscal 1953 
under the program proposed. 

Mr. Ciacur. IT would like to review this for you orally. Let me 
stress again that in the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index during 
the past 3 years we have used our advisory committees freely. We 
have, asa matter of fact, a Labor Research Advisory Committee, which 
is meeting today in my office on this and other work of the Bureau. 

Last week the Business Research Advisory Committee met here for 
2 days and discussed this revision. We also had the Statistical Ad- 
visory Committee here last week. We have tried to reach the outside 
profession, the labor and the business groups who use the index. We 
are attempting to carry out today the recommendations and sugges- 
tions of these committees and other committees that have reviewed 
this index. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, during the war the American Statisti- 
eal Association Committee under Professor Mills made certain recom- 
mendations as a result of their investigation of the Bureau’s work. 

Then the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living appointed a 
committee of experts headed by Professor Mitchell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to examine this index. In general, the methods used by the 
Bureau at the time was approved, but the committee suggested certain 
improvements which we have borne in mind since that time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING CONSUMERS 
PRICE INDEX 


We have taken into consideration all these recomendations and sug- 
gestions in this revision that we are now doing. ‘The Steed subeom- 
mittee heard testimony from these groups—the various members of our 
Business Research, Labor Research, and our Statistical Committee— 
their testimony is presented in the published hearings. 

Now, the congressional subcommittee did make some comments on 
this. IL would like to call the committee’s attention to them. The 
congressional subcommittee said as follows—— 

Mr. Scnware. Will you refer to the page f 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, sir. Page 37; at the bottom of the page. 

Item No. 10: 


Should the ultimate responsibility for determining methods and procedures used 
in constructing the Consumers’ Price Index remain, as it has in the past, in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? 


I would like to read the second paragraph beginning with 


The subcommittee believes that the Commissioner of Labor Statistics must be 
responsible official who answers for the technical accuracy, correctness, and 
honesty of the Consumers’ Price Index. He can only be held responsible if he 
is given full responsibility. 

The subcommittee heartily approves the present system of advisory com 
mittees. We believe, however, that the advisory committees should remain just 
that: in an advisory capacity. In the final analysis it is up to the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make the technical policy decisions. 


Then they go down to the next paragraph and in it point out that 
it is the important responsibility of Congress to make periodic reviews 
of the work of the Bureau to insure its “objectivity and soundness. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to stress to you that that is the basis on which 
these advisory committees operate. That is well understood. They 
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do make recommendations and suggestions to us, but the final respon- 
sibility is ours and the decisions are ours, and the final result in terms 
of the index reflects our own professional judgment. 


SURVEY TO DETERMINE USE MADE OF CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


I have brought this point out in order to emphasize our zeal in try- 
ing to find out how we can make this index best serve the uses to which 
itis put. There is another program on which we have just embarked, 
and that is the user survey—a survey of our customers. 

Like any other business concern we try to find out how the index is 
being used. We planned a questionnaire which we are sending out to 
the mailing list of some 20,000 persons or firms who get this release 
on the Consumers’ Price Index each month. 


PILOT QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SAMPLING 


We sent out a pilot questionnaire first to see whether we are asking 
the right questions and to find out what type of response we can get. 
We sent this questionnaire to a 5-percent sample, or about 1,000 re- 
ceivers of this monthly release on the Consumers’ Price Index. 


RESULTS OF SAMPLING 


I have here just a few of the results of that first sampling. It is 
useful because it indicates to us and to you the kind of uses that are 
made of this index, 

For example, of the users whose reports have come in already, 42 
percent are in the manufacturing industries. That is, of those who 
get this release, 21 percent are in “other manufacturing.” 8 percent in 
food processing, 11 percent in the manufacture of consumer and dur- 
able goods, and 2 percent in textile manufacturing. Another 10 
percent of the users are labor unions. Now, with respect to them, of 
course, I might state that one labor union receiving this index makes 
it available to many thousands of members. So that 10 percent is 
not. necessarily an indication of the total number who receive it. 
Another 7 percent of the users are trade associations, and so forth. 


rYPE OF INFORMATION WANTED BY RECEIVERS OF INDEX 


Now, as to the type of information wanted in connection with this 
index, about two-thirds of these users wanted the United States All 
Items Index. That is the over-all national figure that you will all 
recognize. One-third of them were interested in the commodity 
groups. That is, they wanted the food price index or the rent index 
or the apparel index: in other words, indexes for the subgroups which 
make up the total. About one-half of our customers use an index 
for an individual city which is separate from, although a part of, the 
national index. About one-third of the users want the food prices. 

We asked how many used the city indexes in any way. Apparently 
three out of five used local city mdexes in some form or another. 
Two-thirds of the users that have replied so far use this index in 
wage negotiations, and about one-third of all the users have contracts 
based on this index. 
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Here we found some surprising results which had not come to our 
attention previously. If we consider the size of the firm of tho-e 
who use this index in some form for wage negotiations we find that 
half of them have less than 500 employees. What this indicates to 
us, Mr. Chairman, is that while the large contracts with 300,000 or 
more and even a million workers included in them may make up 
very important segment of the users, there are a lot of small em- 
ployers who use this with a relatively small number of employees. In 
fact, one-seventh of those who answered on this point had less than 
100 employees. So we find a lot of use of our index by small business. 

Another point that surprised us somewhat—we found that three 
individuals were using the adjusted index, the index as revised since 
Korea, as compared to every one who is using the old series. 

You may recall that we made this emergency revision after Korea 
in order to improve the index in certain respects which we believed 
possible at that time, but we carried on the old series because there 
were contracts already based upon it and we wanted to carry it 
through until those contractors could shift to the new adjusted serie-. 

Now, there has been some shifting to this adjusted series but many 
have continued to use the old. However, the fact is that in terms of 
the actual number of contracts, the number of users, three-fourths of 
them are now on our adjusted index. That is something we did not 
know. 


NUMBER OF USERS INTEKESTED IN SHORT-TERM ACCURACY OF INDEX 


There is one more question of interest in this survey and that might 
be worded “Do you want to emphasize the short-term changes or the 
long-term changes?” “Are you more interested in a long trend over 
many years or in the short-term changes from month to month, or 
quarter to quarter?” 

The ratio is about 5 for the short term to 2 for the long term. 
So that many of our users are more inteersted in short-term accuracy 
in this index as distinet from long term. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sample, of course, of about 1,000 out of the 
total list of 20,000. When the full report is in, 1 would ike to make 
a copy available to this committee in order that you might judge your 
self the uses made of this index. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF INDEX REVISION 


Let me summarize the results of our revision program. This will 
result ina better Consumers’ Price Index than we have ever had before. 
What I am presenting here today is the best index that we have been 
able to plan with the money available. It will be better than any 
index we have had. 

In the first place, there are more commodities and services priced 
in it. In the present adjusted series we have had about 225 items 
priced. We have now increased that to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 300. What we found in our studies over these 3 years, is that 
the lack of some items being priced each month had more to do with 
bias or errors or shortcomings in the index than any other single fac- 
tor. Perhaps to put it in a more positive way the addition of items 
to be priced will do more than anything else to increase the accuracy 
of the index. So we put a great deal of emphasis on that. 
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We have new market-basket weights as a result of the family ex- 
penditures study we made in 1950. That was the survey of the families 
and their expenditures to find out what importance in this index 
should be given—for instance, to housing, how much to apparel, what 
weight should be given to food. 

These new studies that we have made show us that the adjustments 
we made in the index after Korea were in the right direction, but 
did not go farenough. Further adjustments will be made in the new 
index when it is compiled. 

We will have an index which includes small- and medium-size cities. 
This has been a recommendation since 1943, when the statistical com- 
mittee under Professor Mills first made this recommendation. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that during the war an adjustment 
was made in our index by the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
Living. An upward adjustment of a half-point, I believe it was, for 
wage-stabilization purposes was made on the ground that we did not 
have small communities in the index. The belief was that price 
changes are somewhat different in small communities than in larger 
communities. So we have added 25 small communities which will not 
have individual indexes, but in which we will get prices of food, rent, 
and so forth, to put in the general national index. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF INDEX MAKING 


Finally, we have some improved methods of index making so that 
this will be a good index from a technical point of view. 

Now, our plan is to introduce the revised index in January 1953. 
We are beginning now with the pricing for the index and are pre- 


paring the new series. It will be caleulated through this year, but 
will not be published until January 1953. 

During 1952 our official indexes will be the present adjusted index 
and the old series which we have been carrying on. ‘This leads to our 
request to you for a transition budget from July to December to carry 
these two existing indexes forward so that we can make the transition 
in January 1953. 


PROBLEMS OF INDEX REVISION 


I would like to speak a little bit about that later. Let me say just 
a word here now about the problems of revision. 


ANNOUNCING INDEX CHANGES 


One problem we have is the announcing of the changes in these 
indexes aud preparing for the transfer from the present indexes to 
the new one. At the present time there are about 3,500,000 workers, 
approximately, whose wages are tied to this index through contracts 
of some sort. That means that billions of dollars in wages 
turn upon the way in which this index behaves. All these contracts 
will have to be shifted to the new index in January 1953. Our plan- 
ning for this year concerns the problem of making that shift. 

This means that we must issue a warning, as recommended by the 
Steed subcommittee, giving management and labor as much notice as 
possible so that they may be able to arrange for this transition without 
opening up contracts and without causing any industrial disputes, 
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One of the problems we face in this connection is the fact that some 
cities that now have local indexes will not have them in the new index 
program. Our new national index will contain about 20 to 25 local 
indexes and while it will contain prices from about 25 additional 
places, the small- and medium-size cities that I mentioned to you, there 
will not be separate individual indexes for these smaller places. So 
the result is that there will be fewer city indexes than we now have, 
and have had for many years. That means that some cities which now 
have indexes will no longer have them. So we will have to announce 
that to the public sometime in the near future and call this to their 
attention. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION REGARDING ADDITIONAL INDEX PUBLICATIONS 


The Steed subcommittee, item 4, on page 34, referred to this matter— 
“Should the Bureau construct and publish additional indexes?” They 
took up the question of two types of special indexes. One of these 
related to the publication of indexes for special groups in the popula- 
tion. Their answer, in general, to that was “No”: not unless it is 
required by administrative agencies dealing with such special groups. 
They were referring particularly to older people on social security 
or to young single women affected by minimum wages. 

On the second question, “Should the Bureau publish indexes for 
more cities than at present and for geographical regions not covered 
in the national regions?” the subcommittee suggested that we present 
to vou any evidence we had concerning the use of local indexes. That 
is one of the things that will come out of this users’ survey which we 
are now making. 


FREQUENCY OF CONSUMER INDEX REVISIONS 


There is a second problem that we have in connection with the 
maintenance of the index. That is covered by the Steed subcommittee 
on page 33, item 3. “How frequently should the consumers’ price 
index be revised 7” 

The practice in the past has been to run the index for a period of 
10 to 12 years, keeping it as best we could, and then having a major 
revision in which we shift the market basket and bring in new com- 
modities, assigning different weights to food or to apparel or to other 
groups of purchases the families make. That is what we are doing 
in this present revision. 

The index was first set up that way in 1918-19. in World War I. 
It was revised again in 1936-39, The present is the third revision. 

eo 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION REGARDING MAINTENANCE OF INDEX 


The Steed subcommittee recommended that the index should be 
kept on a continuance maintenance, if possible, so that it will be cor- 
rected and improved from year to year, and period to period, as we 
go along, instead of allowing it to run down and then lead to a major 
revision again. 

NEED FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE STUDY 


In this respect we do not have one of the programs we need in order 
to achieve that goal. That is a survey of family buying since 1950, 


which is the period covered by our last family-expenditures study. 
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Perhaps if I might show the committee a chart, I can be. ¢ illustrate 
what the importance of that point is. 

I wonder if I may pass that chart to the committee. 

I call your attention to the fact that the dark line in the center is 
the index itself—the “all items” index. Then you see the six different 


groups that we have—food, house furnishings, clothing, miscella- 


neous, fuel, and rent. 

You will notice that their relative change since 1939 has been quite 
different ; that is the only point I want to call your attention to. Rent 
is about 140, which means 40 percent up and food, as you will notice, 
is up to 252, or about 132 percent increase since prewar, 

Now, it is quite clear that if the index consisted only of food it 
would not be about 190, as it aetually is, but over 230, Conversely, if 
it consisted of a combination of food and rent, it, again, would be a 
different figure. 

The importance of these purchases change as family incomes change 
and as prices change. For example, when we made our survey in 
1936-39, the average annual family income in this country was, in 
the group we surveyed, about $1,500; and food required about one- 
third of that, or about 8500 a year. 

Now, during the years shown on the chart here the weight of food 
based on the prewar market basket used in the index increased because 
food prices rose more than prices of other items. So in the index after 
the war it amounted to over 40 percent since families had not contin- 
ued to buy the prewar market basket. This was too high a weight 
for food. Soin the revision that we made after Korea we cut it back 
to one-third again, 

Conversely, the miscellaneous item there which, as you will see, is 
about 170, has risen less than food. It is the item that has increased 
the most in importance in the family budget over the last 15 years, 
as our recent studies have shown. That comprises such things as 
hospital care, medical care, automobiles, gasoline, cosmetics, recrea- 
tion, hair cuts, and things of that sort. 

The point I want to emphasize is that these groups of items change 
in importance as people’s incomes change. The average income im 
our 1950 survey was between $3,500 and $4,000 per family. 

Now, the point is that in our 1950 surveys we found a heavy buying 
of household apphances, consumer dur: ables, which are included in 
house furnishings. So in that year house furnishings, because of 
widespread buying of consumer durables, would have a greater weight 
in the index. 

If now we move into a period of restrictive allocations in which 
those items will become less available then the public will not buy so 
many of them. Then that house furnishings group would be of less 
importance in the family budget and the weight of that group in the 
index should be reduced and something else increased. 

What we lack next vear is any provision for the expenditures stud- 
ies Which make it possible to do that. We will not know whether that 
shifting in family buying is taking place or not. 

Mr. Scuwane. Clothing went right along with — furnishings. 

Mr. Chace. Those two ran about the same; Yes, si 

Mr. Scuwane. How do you account for that / 
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Mr. Ciacur. In general, Mr. Schwabe, clothing does tend to ris 


in importance with the rise in incomes of people. They spend more 


on clothing, proportionately. 
Mr. Scuwase. I see. 
Mr. Ciacur. These lines on the chart, of course, are price change- 


The lines themselves do not show the importance attached to these 


groups in the family budget. 

You will notice there was apparently a heavy buying of house fin 
nishings as shown by that rise in prices of that group from 1949 u) 
to the middle of 1951. But that line on the chart represents prices, noi 
the weight. 

You will notice that those prices have declined a little since that 
time. What I want to make clear, Mr. Schwabe, is first, that the 
height of each line (showing price rises) affects the general index. 
but second, the importance or weight assigned to that curve of cloth 
ing—whether it is 15 percent of the total index, or 12 percent, or 20) 
percent—also influences the height of the general index. The black 
line, representing the general average, will vary to some extent in 
accordance with the weight given to each of the six groups. This 
weight we find out from our studies of what the families are spending. 

The recommendation of the Steed subcommittee with respect to 
this general point is that insofar as possible the index should be kept 
up to date by making these changes every year, every 2 years, or as 
frequently as necessary in order to insure that these changes in con- 
sumer buying will be taken into account in the index. ‘They felt that 
was particularly important for the purpose of maintaining public 
confidence. 

Criticism comes because there are people who think they have know! 
edge concerning changes in these family buying habits and who want 
to see them reflected in the index. They know it makes a difference 
in what the index will then be. 


RELATION OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX TO WAGE CONTRACTS 


The importance of this point can best be emphasized when T tell 
you how much turns upon even a single point change in this index. 
I mentioned a little earlier that about 3,500,000 workers have con- 
racts with their employers for changes in wages based on this index; 
1 cent in wages usually corresponds to about one point in the index. 
There is some difference in that, as you know. In the General Motors 
contract the ratio is about one and one-tenth points for 1 cent. In 
some contracts it is about one and one-quarter points for 1 cent. The 
railroad contracts, which involve over 1,000,000 workers, have a 
straight one point for 1 cent. Now 1 cent an hour in wages means $20 
a year, assuming about 2,000 hours a year by a full-time worker, So 
if there are 3,500,000 workers on that type of contract, it means that | 
cent per hour change in wages amounts to $70 million a year. 
A member of the Association of American Railroads told me that 
on the railroads they count one point on this index as the equivalent 
of $30 million in railroad wages. 
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USE OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX BY WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


When you recall also that the Wage Stabilization Board is basing 
its general stabilization policies on this index too, in that it is limiting 
wage increases in general to the rise of the Consumers’ Price Index, ii 
really means that the entire w age and salary bill of the country is being 
euided by this index. And if you count the whole $180 billion of wages 
and salaries in the United States, it means that one point on this index 
can move about a billion dollars in wages and salaries. That is why 
the Steed subcommittee called this a billion-dollar index. They meant 
in terms of all the wages and salaries in the country. 

I emphasize that, Mr. Chairman, to stress how important accuracy 
is and how very vital it is to have confidence in this index on the part 
of the general public. That is why it was so important that the 
congressional committee indicated that it had that confidence and, 
therefore, could assure the public on this point. We have to be sure 
that in the future we can maintain that confidence. That is why we 
need to take steps as far as we can to avoid giving cause for criticism 
of the index which we are unable to answer. [think that is the major 
point that L would like to make in connection with this. 


SAVINGS MADE IN REVISION OF INDEX 


Now, if you will turn to the budget on this index, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say one word concerning savings that the Bureau has 
made on the revision. 

Three years ago we came to you and presented a program of a 3- 
year revision ; and for that purpose we suggested $4,526,000. 

The appropriations that you have made to us during 1950-52 come 
to $4,236,825 (including an anticipated $58,000 supplemental for pay 
increase costs ). 

Funds not expended by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for this pro- 
gram for various reasons amounted to $251,794; that represented a 
deduction from the amount of money we had. Our net obligations 
at old salary and per diem rates were $3,985,031; in other words, a lit- 
tle less than $4 million. 

For a true accounting on this, I would like to add $261,659 from 
our budget that is before you for the coming year. We are closing 
out the revision funds and the revision project on June 30, but, as J 
indicated to you, there is this 6 months of transition. We do have to 
support the old indexes over a 6-month period at a cost of $156,659, 
There is also an item of $105,000 for the publication of the data from 
our family-expenditure studies in 1950, 

This was not in our original estimate, but it is really a part of the 
revision, although we are presenting it to you in our regular budget 
for next year. In other words, what I am saying to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that about $262,000 of the increase that we are asking from you 
are In essence a part of this revision. I would like to add that the 
figures that I am presenting to you now. In that case, the total re- 
vision costs of this program that we have been through is $4,246,690. 
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Now, the actual net difference from our original estimate of $4.. 
326,000 is $79,310. In other words, we have done the job we said we 
would do at a less cost than we actually estimated. Therefore, there 
will be almost an $80,000 net savings over-all during this 3-year 
period. We promised you when we came in here 3 years ago that we 
would make every economy that we could. But more important than 
that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that we have, in addi- 
tion to that, absorbed, costs of pay increases in two separate years: 
in 1949 and 1951. We also had increases in per diem travel costs, which 
were not included in our original estimate. The total of those addi- 
tional costs to us was $375,070. So that by the time the whole ac- 
counting is made, we have done this revision at an amount $454,350 
below the original estimate. So that we have saved over 10 percent in 
the total expenditure. 

In view of the fact that there is frequent discussion in the Congress 
concerning estimates that turn out to be larger than were originally 
estimated, | would like on behalf of the Bureau to say that we are 
proud to report to you that we did this for less than the original esti- 
mated figure, and we have absorbed a substantial amount of increased 
costs that were not foreseen when we undertook the original survey. 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR CONSU M ERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Now, concerning the budget for the coming year—you will notice 
that our large increase is in the field of this Consumers’ Price Index. 
1 would like to call your attention to the four items that make that up. 

(1) Maintenance of revised national Consumers’ Price Index with 
50 percent more items and coverage of small and medium: cities, 
$205,228 ; 

(2) Maintenance of the improved Wholesale Price Index which will 
cover approximately 2,500 commodities compared with the present 900 
priced monthly, 888,000 

(3) A necessary overlap from July to December 1952 of caleula- 
tions for the current Consumers’ Price Index, and the revised Con- 
sumers’ Price Index which will be issued for the first time early in 
calendar year 1953, 8156,659; and 

(4) Tabulation and publication, on a national and local basis, of the 
valuable data obtained in the consumer expenditure survey conducted 
in 91 cities in the spring of 1950, $105,000, 

Items 3 and 4 that I have been mentioning to you are essentially a 
continuation of the revision project, although it is shown here as a 
part of our regular budget. 

Mr. Chairman, | would like to present to you a chart which shows 
why some of the increase we are asking for next year represents an 
increase Which grows out of the disappearance of our revision money. 

(See p. — for tabular presentation of chart referred to.) 

I have here a chart which shows the man-year costs for the fiscal] 
years 1947 to 1953 of the annual salaried staff of the Bureau’s Prices 
and Cost of Living Division. 

This includes the staff compiling both the Consumers’ Price Index 
and the wholesale price index. WAKE employees are not included, 
nor are certain overhead items. 
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What I am showing you is the maintenance staff in man-years that 
have been operating ‘these two indexes, the Wholesale and the Con- 
sumers’ Price Indexes. 

In 1947 we had about 255 man-years, as you will see. Then we had 
a drop in 1948 to E89. There was a slight change in 1949 to 197; 
and then in 1950 we moved up to 227, 

The light-shaded bars toward the top of the chart show the revision 
personnel, also in terms of man-years—personnel engaged in revision 
work only. 

Then vou will see an item labeled 20, which is the man-vears that 
represent joint costs. What I want to explain to you by that, Mr. 
Chairman, is that when we were doing work on the revision—for 
exainple, getting the rent samples in order to correct the rent index— 
we got rent reports which could be used in our regular index. We were 
able to collect these rent figures through the revision project. This 
provided us with 20 man-years of the kind of work which we did not 
have money for in our regular budget. 

In 1951, we had about 42 man-vears of these joint costs. These 
vielded data which were necessary for the revision but which could 
be used in our regular program. But the regular staff went down to 
204 man-vears. 

Again in this present year we show an estimate of 37 man-years in 
these joint costs, while in our regular program we have only 184. What 
we are presenting to you for next year is 245, which are the operating 
man-years, apart from the transition budget I mentioned earlier. 

What T want to point out isthat for 1947—and then across 1950-52— 
if we add these joimt costs in the vears in which we have been able to 
do an effective job in keeping the index up to date, the man-yvears have 
been approximately the same. So that while we are presenting to 
you much improved indexes this next vear, both the wholesale price 
index and the consumers’ price index, I want to show you that our 
operating costs for that will be no greater than they were in 1950 and 
i951. if we take into account those joint costs which we had because of 
the revision. 

Mr. Heprick. I want to congratulate someone on that chart. It is 
very good, 

Mr. Cuacur. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Have vou finished your statement. Mr. Clague / 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Cracur. I think I should say a word on the wholesale price 
index. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

Mr. Ciacur. There is an increase of $88,000 there. I would like to 
emphasize that in this index, too, we have tried to make every economy 
we know how. 

EXPANSION OF INDEX 


I stress the fact that we have expanded the commodities in 08 
Wholesale price index from about 900 to over 2.000, This will get us 
prices, for example, on many kinds of commodities that have not eh 
previously priced at all—construction material, machinery. and dif- 
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ferent types of finished goods which we have had considerable diffi 
culty with before. It is always easier to get the prices for steel, cop- 
per, and raw materials because they are often standardized. It is 
more diflicult to get prices for agricultural implements and for semi- 
finished and finished products. Businessmen need those finished prod- 
ucts prices because they are an important element in the price struc. 
ture of the business world. The raw material price may change and 
does change usually much more than the semifinished or finished 
goods. From the standpoint of analysis of business conditions, it 1s 
very important to know the difference between the raw material price 
and the semifinished price and the finished goods price. 


UTILIZATION OF INDEX BY VARIOUS GROUPS 


Also, of course, in many cases this index is used for contracts be 
tween business concerns and between Government and business. There 
fore, it needs to be a good reflection of the entire price structure of 
the market. 

I would like to show vou a few of the uses of this index by various 
groups, which will indicate the extent and the way in which this is 
used. I have a few illustrations here which will perhaps dramatize 
it. Then I would like to summarize. 

The Agriculture Department, for example, reports that the milk 
marketing agreements in Boston, Lawrence, Fall River, New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans include the wholesale price index as 
one factor for setting milk prices in those milk areas. They have re- 
cently written to us that they are expecting to negotiate another such 
agreement for a Texas city. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that these agreements cover 80,000 producers and $500 million 
of annual volume of milk. 

The United States Air Force uses selected commodities prices as a 
check upon the prices they pay for materials purchased by them— 
using this general index to see how their purchases compare. 

The Navy Department contracts for ship construction. They es- 
calate the costs in those contracts on ship construction by the whole- 
sale price index. 

The General Services Administration and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission use this index in escalator contracts with private business 
concerns. 

The Government’s purchase of turbines is based upon the wholesale 
price index. The Maritime Commission in its ship construction ar- 
ranges that the cost shall change in accordance with the changes in 
this index. 

Business concerns use this index between themselves to a great de 
gree, and to a greater extent than we realized. 

For example, here is a meat-packing company which says: “Earlier 
this year we entered into a licensing agreement with another corpora 
tion. This agreement contains an escalation clause providing that 
the licensing fee shall increase or decrease if the weekly wholesale 
price index changes.” 

Here is a chemical concern. Here is an oi] company—several oil 
companies. One company uses “all commodities other than farm 
products and foods” to escalate contracts for the purchase of oil- 
refinery material. 
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Here is another chemical company. Here is a pipeline company 
which says: “We have a number of contracts which contain escalator 
clauses keyed to the wholesale price index. It is quite important to 
us to have available all of the pertinent data because monthly calcu- 
lations are contemplated to be made under our contracts.” In other 
words, every month they might make changes. Here is a public utility 
company in Florida w hich uses the index in fixing its rates. Here is 
one on patents; a patent licensing agreement changes in accordance 
with this index. 

Here is a man who has all of his commercial rental properties es- 
calated by the wholesale price index. 

The emphasis I want to put on this is that both of these indexes, the 
wholesale price index and the consumers’ price index, have become 
almost a standard of value in contracts between business concerns and 
between Government and business, so that their accuracy and public 
confidence in them is most important. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you, Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation on those 
items. IL have two other increases there. Do you want me to go into 
them ¢ 


AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION AND SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR 1952 


Mr. Focarry. In a minute. In 1952 you have available $5,152,891. 
You have a proposed supplemental of $341,000 for the pay act increase 
for 1952. 

I notice that you estimate the total cost of that pay-act increase to 
be $382,056 for 1952. That means you are absorbing $41,056. So for 
comparable purposes you have available for 1952 $5,475,691, and you 


are asking for $6,358,000, which is an increase of $884,109, 
Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Fogarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for / 
Mr. Ciacur. Our total request was about $7,619,000. 


BUDGET CHANGES BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you show some decreases. You show in “Man- 
power and employment” a decrease of eight positions and $30,546. 

“Wages and industrial relations,” a decrease of seven positions and 
$39 282. 

“Measurement of productivity.” a decrease of one position and 
$7599. 

“Industrial injuries,” yen do not show any decrease in positions but 
you show a decrease of $1,229. 

In “Interindustry economics” you do not show any decrease of 
positions, but a decrease of $456. 

“Executive direction and management services,” you show a de 
crease of two positions and $5,071. 

Your largest increase is 150 positions and $598,040 for “Prices and 
cost of living,” which you testified about. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 
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INCREASE FOR HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. You show an increase of 43 positions in the “Housing 
and public construction activity,” and an increase of $311,591. What 
is the reason for that? 

Mr. Cracur. The Bureau of Labor Statistics produces series on 
housing starts showing the number of houses built in each month 
and during the year. 

We also produce data on Federal construction. We participate 
with the Department of Commerce in estimating the total volume of 
construction in the United States. 

One type of figure which we lost last year in a cut we took at that 
time was characteristics of houses being built and the methods of 
financing the sales of those houses. We are presenting to you today 
not the program which we had last year, but a national program 
which covers some of those same items. 

Last year we were producing data on the characteristics of houses: 
that is, the materials used, the size of houses, the financing arrange 
ments for purchase, the veteran status of the buyer and items of that 
sort, for 15 local areas, to make this material available for builders, 
local housing authorities and the Federal housing agencies. 

This vear we are presenting a plan for a national sample which 
will show what is happening in the building industry. 


PROGRAM PROPOS AT 


We propose a program that will provide information on three 
significant factors in housing—that is, the home builders themselves, 
the home buyers, and the houses that are bought and sold. 

This would be a semiannual report on builders and their operations, 
and such things as the following: Landholdings, to indicate their 
future building plans: the unsold houses they have on hand: their use 
of materials, showing the effects of shortages; and the use or cancel- 
lation of building permits. 

You see, when we estimate housing starts, we accept the permits 
with an allowance for cancellations, which we have tested from time 
to time. However, the rate of permit cancellations may change be- 
cause of the shortage of materials and things of that sort. Estimates 
of the total volume of building are sometimes not correct because of 
failure to allow for canceled permits. 

Mr. Heprick.- How much duplication is there?) What other de 
partments of the Government keep the same records ? 

Mr. Cracvr. None. Other agencies use us for this purpose. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON NEW-HOME BUY 


The second is an annual report on new-home buyers, which would 
show the size of the family, financing arrangements for the purchase 
of the house, veteran status, and the size and type of house bought. 
The third would be an annual report on new houses built, showing the 
floor area, the types of rooms, the types of materials used, the method 
of heating, and the sale price. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MATERIAL COMPILED 


Now, the use of this material is important in keeping current with 
what the building industry is doing. For example, I have a reprint 
here which shows what we learned about new-home financing in the 
Washington area. It brought out such things as: What are the 
down payments in relation to the price of the house? For example, 
under $9,500, which would be called low-cost housing, 77 percent of 
all the purchasers paid down zero; that is to say, there was no signifi- 
cant down payment. On the sale of houses at $16,500 and over, we 
found that 77 percent of the purchasers paid at least 26 percent or 
more of the purchase price down. This report showed the way in 
which houses in different price classes were financed. 

Now, when regulation X was adopted it required an increase in 
minimum down payments. That immediately had an effect, there- 
fore, on sales and purchases of houses because it hit different in- 
come groups very differently. It is quite clear that, at the lower end 
of the scale, an increase to $500 down payment had much more of an 
effect upon the buyer than would, say, a raise from $2,000 or $3,000 
at the upper end of the scale. 

You may be interested to know that our studies supported the ae- 
tion of the Congress last year in reducing the amount of down pay- 
ment, because they demonstrated that the low-cost houses—the houses 
which were bought by the lower income groups—were the ones that 
were most affected. by the regulation. 

Mr. Focarry. The Defense Production Authority has already made 
provisions for allocation of materials. How does this program affect 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. This program would show the way in which this 
works out, for example, with regard to the size of houses being built. 
1 think that the plan they have in mind is the allocation of ma- 
terials so as to permit the building of lower-priced houses. If a 
builder has a limited amount of copper he may have to build sm: aller 
houses which would require less copper than is required in building 
larger houses. 

The survey we are proposing would enable one to find out twice 
a year what the effect actually was and what the builders themselves 
were doing. In other words, we would find out what they were 
reporting from their actual experience, , 


PRINCIPAL USERS OF REPORT 


Mr. Bussey. Specifically, who would uses these surveys? 

Mr. Criaeve. First of all, they would be used by the Government 
agencies engaged in making the regulation. For example, regula- 
tion X is handled by the Federal Reserve Board. They can make 
changes in the required down payments on loans. 

Mr. Bussey. They do not need surveys to see how the credits of a 
company are running or whether they should increase, decrease, or 
tighten credit controls. They may use the survey if it is available, 
but I do not think it is of major importance to them. 

Mr. Cracur. If they wanted to know what effect credit was having 
on housing, they would want to know this, because they might w ant 
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to propose a change in the regulation, and if there is such a change, 
what the effect of it would be. 

Mr. McGraru. Would they look over the whole situation ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, but they would want to know what the effect was 
on a given area, because, in many respects, they are hoping they will 
get the most housing with a minimum use of credit. They have to 
know what the effect of the policy will be. 

Mr. Bussey. You are not going to get decent housing or any appre- 
ciable amount of housing as long as we are shipping materials out of 
the country and creating a shortage here. You do not need a table to 
know that. 

Mr. Criacur. One of the interesting things about this is thay the 
building industry is probably made up of more small firms than any 
other comparable industry in the country. These builders have a great 
deal of ingenuity. It is sometimes surprising what they accomplish 
in spite of regulations. 

Mr. Scuwase. It is a good thing they do. 

Mr. McGrarn. They are very practical. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the total amount of builders im 
the country would actually make use of something like this? 

Mr. Cuacur. As far as we can get evidence from builders, they use 
this material right along. They could use this very effectively 
because it would give them a picture of what they themselves were 
planning. 

Mr. Bussey. What would your figure be of the number of contrac- 
tors or builders in the United States at the present time / 

Mr. Ciacur. I have some figures here for 1949. There are about 
$00,000 firms and individuals who built houses in 1949, 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the 400,000 would make specific use of 
a survey of this type? 

Mr. Ciacur. Approximately 250,000 of these were individuals who 
were building for their own occupancy. I would say that they would 
not use such a survey. However, 120,000 are professional home build- 
ers, and they use the material that is available to them on various kinds 
of housing that is being built, the plans that are being made in other 
communities for home-building, and so forth. IT would think that a 
great many of them would be interested in this and could use it. 

Mr. Buspey. That does not answer my question. It is true that a 
great many of them would be interested in using the material, but 
what I want to know is, how many actually use it? In going to the 
Department of Agriculture, we find department after department that 
puts out various bulletins. They are all nice and they are helpful to 
some people. However, the percentage people in the agricultural field 
who use the material is very limited; in fact, the percentage is almost 
Zero, 

Now, if we are geing to appropriate money for surveys, I think 
it ought to have surveys which would be used by a great many people 
and surveys from which a great many people would derive benefit. 
Iam not saying anything discouraging about the survey. I can under- 
stand that it would be very nice, but there has to be a practical end to it. 

Mr. McGrarnu. The largest builder of private homes in the country 
today is whom / 

Mr. Ciacur. Levitt Bros. 





Mr. McGrarn. Would you say Levitt Bros. build more private 
homes than any other one, individual builder in the United States ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGraru. Have Levitt Bros. received information from your 
agency with respect to all of this data that you have collected / 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Riley is the chief of our Construction Statistics 
Division. Perhaps he could better answer that question. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Levitt and members of his organization have re- 
ceived this information from our regional office in New York. They 
receive it regularly. 


REPORTS ISSUED UPON REQUEST 


Mr. MeGratri. Do they request this information or is it sent to them 
without their requesting it ? 

Mr. Riney. To the best of my knowledge, we have not sent out any 
of our information except on request. 

Mr. McGraru. Have you ever seen any of the buildings constructed 
by Levitt Bros. 

Mr. Riney. No, [have not actually been at any of their sites. 

Mr. McGraru, Have you seen any tn Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Riney. [have not been doing much traveling recently. 

Mr. MeGraru. Do you think Levitt Bros. need any of this in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Riney. Not so much in the case of Levitt Bros., but the manu- 
facturers of the building materials for Levitt Bros. need it. There 
are hundreds of thousands of small builders around the country who 
do need information of this kind, and we have adequate evidence in 
their requests that these building materials manufacturers do have 
need for information of this kind. 

Mr. McGrarn. Levitt Bros. started with practically nothing, except 
their own initiative. They have built up one of the greatest enter- 
prises in the United States and they did not have to go to the Govern- 
ment to get this incentive or to know what to build or what to sell. 
They sell everything they build. 

Mr. Riney. I am sure you can say that about representatives of 
every industry in this country, but the National Association of Home 
Builders, which represents almost all of the large builders in the 
country and thousands of the small ones, claim a membership of 
25,000 builders in residential building only, and that includes practi- 
cally all of the big ones. That association, without discussion with 
us, has gone on record in asking that this type of information be de- 
veloped. They have insisted on the importance of it for their plan- 
ning. We know of the need also from the inquiries we have had from 
the manufacturers of building materials, who have the problem of de- 
ciding where their market is, how large their market is, and what 
it will be in the future. 

We have not made this proposal just with the idea of producing 
anew set of statistics. 

Mr. Bussey. What did you say was the name of that organization ? 

Mr. Riney. The National Association of Home Builders. 
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POSSIBILITY OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATION GATHERING STATISTICS 


_Mr. Busrry. Mr. Chairman, T would the record to show that the 
National Association of Home Builders had 25,000 members. They 
have a better organization to gather statistics and data than the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and they ought to do it themselves. 

The same thing came up last year in regard to the construction in- 
dustry. Some of the men in the construction industry, who were 
friends of mine who wanted the President’s budget cut and demanded 
economy, were the first to come and ask me not to vote for a cut in 
that particular appropriation. Before I got through with them, i Vy 
all admitted T was right. Thev could do it themselves. The Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders has a pretty nice kitty and they 
could do this work. T do not think any Government agency should 
have to do it for them. That is my own personal view, I do not know 
how mv colleagues feel about it. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Is that connected with the National Real Estate 
Association ¢ 

Mr. Ritry. No, it is not. 

Mr. MceGrarn. Was that not organized as a part of a group to 
influence legislation, to secure utilities for various communities, to get 
protective laws relative to zoning and many other things other than 
what you are seeking now ? 

Mr. Riney. As to the purposes for which it was organized, I really 
cannot say. 

Mr. McGratn. Is the National Real Estate Board doing anything 
in the field of research ? 

Mr. Ritey. They may be but as T am not connected with it T would 
not know. They are concerned with buying and selling real estate. 
not construction. 

Mr. McGratrnu. Should you not know more about this? You are 
in charge of this type of work. 

Mr. Rirey. They call on us for information and T could show from 
our file and records that they do get regular bulletins. 

Mr. McGrati. Do you not know that they have a research bureau? 

Mr. Ritry. It is quite possible that they have a research bureau 
doing research on real estate rather than construction. 

Mr. McGrart. Do they not also have one on construction ? 

Mr. Ritey. If they do collect information on construction, they 
probably get it from us. 

Mr. McGrarn. And do they not have paid representatives—they 
call them scientists—to make surveys from time to time ? 

Mr. Rirry. I really do not know. 

Mr. McGratrn. Do you not think that is a source from which you 
could get information ? 

Mr. Ritey. Tam acquainted with a number of private organizations 
that do research in the field. IT know the National Association of 
Home Builders has tried to collect. information from its members. 
Tn making representations before Members of Congress and elsewhere. 
the difficulty it has, naturally, is that it cannot use information col- 
lected from its own members and expect to have that information 
accepted as accurate in all resnects. There is a need for an inde 
pendent, unbiased source of information, and they look to an official 
governmental agency for that type of information. 
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Mr. McGrarn. I am not going to ask any further questions. I 
would like to say that, after hav ing been with some of my colleagues 
in the hospitals in Japan, and having been to Korea, I think there are 
more important things pressing the American people at this time. 

Mr. Scuwase. T am wholeheartedly in agreement with you. 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGET INCREASE FOR FOREIGN-LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Focgarry. You are asking for 11 additional positions in the 
foreign-labor field. What are they for? 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, this group prepares st: tistical infor- 
mation on labor conditions in the United States as compared with 
such data on the workers in other countries. This is collected from a 

variety of sources: Reports of labor attachés, statistics prepared by 
foreign government, foreign business research groups, the foreign 
press, United States citizens who are returning from abroad, and 
so forth. 

We prepare memoranda on the results for the use of Government 
agencies, 2nd supply answers to requests for information on the part 
of labor and business organizations as well as from the general public. 
There are articles published in the Monthly Labor Review. I have 
here a couple of illustrations. Here is a reprint of a short article on 
labor-management relations in Scandinavia. This study was under- 
taken at the request of the Senate Education and Labor Subcommittee 
studying labor relations in various countries. We did some work on 
this and finally decided that it was worth presenting to the public as a 
pamphlet. 

Here is another one—an article which was written by a member of 
the Library of Congress research staff—which we have worked on 
end presented in the Monthly Labor Review. ‘This is called Elements 
of Soviet Labor Law. This is a straight, factual presentation on 
how the workers are treated in Soviet Russia. I would like to read 
from my own letter of transmittal : 

These articles are especially noteworthy in two respects. They deal not with 
the Soviet slave labor of the prison camps but the Soviet equivalent of the free 
worker and the generally punitive body of labor law under which he works. 
They also are remarkable in their somewhat devastating condemnation of 
Soviet labor policy through mere textual use of appropriate laws, decrees, aud 
official pronouncements, 

This is cold-bloodedly legalistic in its statement, but it is a presen- 
tation of what the Soviet worker faces if he is tardy, absent, under 
what conditions he can be punished, and so forth. It is an illustra- 
tion of the difference between a compulsory system and a free system 
like our own with respect to the general body of labor. 

Now, this reprint has already sold about 12,000 copies. It sells for 
25 cents, and it has received wide circulation in the United States, 
and I believe there are plans under way for its circulation abroad, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ACTIVITY 


In this respect, T would like to stress the importance for the United 
States of being able to say something about conditions behind the 
iron-curtain countries and in other countries, We have told them a 
great deal about what we do in this country—our standard of living, 
our automobiles, our high wages. 
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You may recall, members of the committee, that 2 or 3 years ago 


I showed you a pamphlet that we had prepared for the State Depart- 
ment for circulation overseas. It was called the Gift of Freedom, 
in which we presented the picture of the United States and its free 
economy. That has been very useful; it has been circulated by the 
hundreds of thousands of copies; it has been translated into many 
languages for distribution to many parts of the globe. This pamphlet 
I have here on Soviet labor law represents another type of approac!: 
to this problem. In some respects, telling about how well off we 
Americans are does not go too well in some countries where things 
are very bad and particularly when unfriendly critics are busy shoot 
ing at us and pointing out all our shortcomings. This is another 
approach. Cant we find out what things are really like on the other 
side of the curtain and tell that to our own people, and then to our 
allies in friendly countries? This is very important, because these 
facts speak for themselves and the wide circulation of this kind of 
document will do perhaps more than anything else to convince people. 


MANNER IN WHICH FACTS ARE OBTAINED 


Mr. Heprickx. How are those facts obtained / 

Mr. Ciacur. They come from a variety of sources. We read maga- 
zines, hewspapers, pamphlets, and so forth, and reports of travelers 
who have had contact in Europe with people who have escaped from 
iron-curtain countries. 

I also want to emphasize that the material from this division is 
widely used in allied and neutral countries. In Italy, for example, 
the Italian counterpart of the National Association of Manufacturers 
took this report of ours on The Work Time Required ‘To Buy Food, 
translated it into Italian, and presented it to its members so the people 
in Italy would have a true picture of what conditions are like in 
various countries. 

The point I want to make to you, Mr. Chairman, is that it is im- 
portant to get information such as we can from all of the sources we 
can, to put out this type of information and acquaint the world with 
what goes on behind the iron curtain. 


WORK IN AFRICA, FAR AND NEAR EAST TERRITORIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now you want to do some work in the African terri 
tories and also Far and Near East. 

Mr. Cuiacur. Yes. Africa is very important. There is more trade 
from there than from the Far East. Cobalt, uranium, and a number 
of other very critical materials are down in Africa. The situation 
there is exceedingly inflammatory. We have prepared some ver 
sketchy materials for a number of trade-union representatives who 
have been going there to work with the natives of those countries. 
They are working with the people of those countries in connection with 
the labor movements there. Africa is peculiarly susceptible to com- 
munism and, therefore, it is important for trade-unions in its terri- 
tories to get a good start. 

In the Far East, of course, you are all familiar with the situation in 
Indonesia, India, Burma, and even other countries such as Malaya. 
It looks as though our national policies are going to be pointed more 
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and more in that direction, and the question is: What can we find out 
about the situation and discover what, if anything, can be done to turn 
those countries in our direction instead of in the other direction 2 
That is the reason for which we are asking this money. 
Mr. Focarry. Will you supply for the record, a list of ‘all reimburse- 
ments that you receive / 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICES TO OTHER *\GE NCIES, AND BULLETINS SOLD 
OR GIVEN FREE 


I think we asked for that same type of summary last year. Will you 
also put into the record the table of all of the bulletins that were issued 
in 1951 and also the receipts that you have obtained through the sale 
of these bulletins, and which were given out freely, and so on? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


WORKING FuNpbs, Trust FuNps, REIMBURSEMENTS, Erc., ESTIMATED 1952 


ESTIMATED FUNDS TO BE AVAILABLE TO THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ON A 
WORKING FUND OR TRANSFER BASIS FOR OBLIGATION DURING FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Economic Cooperation Administration ~~~ ~~~... 5 ee. $629, 424 
To conduct special productivity studies in connection with the 
productivity improvement program for ECA countries; to train and 
provide study trips for groups of European experts under the tech- 
nical assistance program, 
Department of State. -__ 17, 000 
For participation in the international informational activities 
program. 
Atomic Energy Commission_- 16, 000 
To conduct cost-of-living studies at Oak Ridge, Tenn, ; Los Alamos, 
N. Mex.; and Richland, Wash. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship —————~- a 17, QUO 
To prepare and maintain a punch-card file and to pre pare tubula- 
tions of apprenticeship studies, 
es ORT ONO eo oes Sa es be Oe ee ate a _ 620, 566 
To conduct an ec onomic inter industr Vy reli itionship study and spe- 
cial manpower research projects. 
Civil Service Commission—__—_~ ae ‘ Sc emietaesyt ON ee 
To ae We studies of ‘cost-of- living “differences s between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and United States Territories. 
Veterans’ siete ition_ Pear x 49, SOO 
To further expand the prep: ir ration and fur ‘nishing of ani nalysis on 
the outlook for employment in individual occupations and to cur- 
rently revise previously furnished occupational briefs for use in 
counseling disabled veterans receiving vocational guidance provided 
for under Public Law 116, TSth Cong. 
Office of Naval Research ~~~ ~_-_- eee Yee Re ace 
To code, punch, and t: tbulate “questionn: tires from scientists and 
from research and development personnel, and to conduct a study 
of the mobility of selected scientists among various fields of special- 
ization. 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 12, 600 
To conduct special industry wage studies in connec tion with the 
amended Walsh-Healey wage determination program and to deter- 
mine economic effects of the amended minimum wage legislation. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency : ; 48, OTA 
To provide basic information on the curre nt status of cooper: - 
tive housing organizations and their characteristics ; development 
of techniques for measuring the volume of residental conversions 
and demolitions ; and size of operations of residential builders. 
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WorRKING FuNpbs, Trust Funps, REIMBURSEMENTS, Etc., ESTIMATED 1952—Con 


Federal Security Agenev—Office of Education_____-_____- Sar ent $42, 371 
To edit and code questionnaires for the National ‘Se ientifie 
Register projects. 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation ~~ ~--~_- - — 14, 600 
Preparation of punch cards and tabuli tions of Federal oceupa- 
tional injuries. 
Office of Defense Manpower (and, funds directly allocated to BLS)_- 117, 2 
For special studies and m: fhpower requirements and resources 
and related problems under the defense program. 
Office of Price Stabilization 270, B00 
For collection, tabulation, and ; an: lysis of price statistics and 
market infermation for specific commodities or sa eyitind groups. 
Wage Stabilization Board Se Banh ten 810, 000 
For collecting, tabulation, and analysis of wage and collec tive 
bargaining information. 
National Production Authority : . Taos 44, 000 
To conduct a study of employment in certain small business 
establishinents. 


Total working funds and transfers 


ESTIMATED FUNDS TO BRE AVAILABLE TO THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ON A TRUS1 
FUND BASIS FOR OBLIGATION DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


American Retail Federatieon, Washington, D. @____--___- 
To collect, prepare, and publish department store invenstory 
price indexes. 


Total trust funds____ 


ESTIMATED REIMBURSABLE PROJECTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


International Monetary Fund (eee “ae » 500 
Tabulations of international trade statistic: s. 
Atomic Energy Commission____ ; 5, 500 
Machine tabulation processing of the inventory of manpower 
engaged in atomie energy operations. 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service ven : weSkehe 2, 500 
Mechanical tabulations of mediation cases. 
City of San Francisco = 4, 000 
For cost of a comprehensive investigation and survey of work- 
ing conditions and wages and salaries paid in private employment 
in San Francisco to serve as a basis for determining municipal 
—_— schedules. 
Navy. ee 
To conduct cost -of. living survey for Naval Ordnance Testing 
Station at Inyokem, Calif. 
House of Representatives____- Bee ee fh a 1, 355 
Reimbursement for salary ‘Dp: aid to employee performing s service 
on a temporary loan basis. 
Department of Defense_____- ee. z ten 4, 000 
Reimbursement for salar y paid to employee per for ming services 
on a temporary loan basis. 
Wage St: \bilization Board_______ us a 4 1, 000 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employee per ‘forming services 
on a temporary loan basis. 
Office of Price Stabilization_—____ Be tne 10, 367 
Reimbursement for sal: iries “paid to ‘employees pe .rforming serv- 
ices on a temporary loan basis. 


700 
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WoRKING Funpbs, Trust FUNDS, REIMBURSEMENTS, Erc., EsTimMarep 1952—Con. 


Bureau of Labor Standards : t 


Reimbursement for salary paid to employee performing 


on a temporary loan basis. 
Department of Labor 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employee performing 
on a temporary loan basis. 
Special computations and tabulations of data requested by 
individuals and organizations ease Gon uot 
Air-mail postage used in transmitting statistical material 
Photostatic copies of nonconfidential union agreements for 
laber and employee organizations and individuals 


Total reimbursements 


Grand total 


service 


service 


private 
TOO 
DO 
various 
pede 
——_? 
10, 367 


2, $40, 363 


Pureau of Lahbe Statistics bulletins published in 1951 


Bul- 
letin ‘received 
No. 


998 | Occupational Outlook Handbook July 
1000 | Brief History of Ameriean Labor Movement July 
1007 | Wholesale Prices, 1949 Ap 
1009 | Problems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and Wage 

Stabilization During World War II Jan 
1010 | Employment Outlook in Men’s Tailored Clothing In- 

dustry June 
1011 | Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1950 May 
1012 | Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Help- 

ers, July 1, 1950 May 
1013 | Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1949: Operations and De- 

velopments July 
1014 | Union Wages and Hours: Baking Industry, July 1, 1950 | June § 
1015 | Wage Structure: Motor Vehicles and Parts, 1950 July 
1016 | Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1950 edition Oct. 
1017 | Employee-Benefit Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 

Mid-1950 Apr. 
1018 | Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, July 1, 1950 | July 
1019 | Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operation Em- 

| ployees, October 1, 1950 July 1 

1020 | Employment Outlook in Department Stores July 13,1951 
1021 | Family Budget of City Worker, October 1950 May , 1951 
1022 | Labor-Management Contract Provisions, 1949-50 June 12,1951 
1023 | Injury and Accident Causes in Manufacture of Clay 

Construction Products Sept. 13, 1951 
1024 | Origin and Management of Consumers’ Cooperatives Nov. 14, 1951 
1025 | Work Injuries in the United States During 1949. - Oct. 15, 1951 
1026 | Elements of Soviet Labor Law July 13, 1951 
1027 | Employment, Education, and Earnings of American 

Men of Science. Oct. 29, 1951 
1028 | Occupational Wage Survey—San Francisco, Calif June 19,1951 
1029 | Occupational Wage Survey— Denver, Colo June 21,1951 
1030 | Developments in Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1950 Dee. 3, 1951 
1031 | Occupational Wage Survey— Atlanta, Ga June 22,1951 
1032 | Retail Prices of Food, 1949 Nov. 30, 1951 
1033. | Occupational Wage Survey—Boston, Mass July 13,1951 
1034 | Occupational Wage Survey—Chicago, Il Sept. 13,1951 
1035 | Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1950 Dee, 12,1951 
1037 | Occupational Wage Survey—New York, N. Y Sept. 28, 1951 
1040 | Hourly Earnings by Industry, Selected Wage Areas 

January 1950-Jenuary 1951 Dee , 1951 
1041 | Occupational Wage Survey—Dayton, Ohio Nov. 30, 1951 
1042 | Occupational Wage Survey—Portlond, Oreg Dec. 5, 1951 
1046 Productivity Trends in Selected Industries, Indexes 

Through 1950 Dec. 3, 1951 


' As of Jan, 10, 1952. 
Mr. Focarry. Mr. Hedrick. 


Mr. Heprick. I have no questions. 
Mr. Fogarry. Mr. McGrath. 


Pric Num- | Num- 
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1, 000 
1, 990 
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998 
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620 


741 
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2, 401 
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586 
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997 
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_Mr. McGrarn. I am still differing with you on your first proposi- 
tion, but I have seen your publications in Europe, and I think you 
have done remarkably good work in that field, and I agree with you 
that our whole thinking is shifting to the Far East and Africa. 

While I have great respect for your intellectual ability as a great 
thinker in the Government, I do not want to have you take my previous 
difference with you to mean I am differing with everything you say. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Clague, I likewise feel the same way. There is 
nothing personal in what I say about your work. 

You stated a moment ago that you wanted to dramatize certain 
features of your testimony and I want to compliment you on doing 
an excellent job of dramatizing all the way through. TI think you are 
a past master at that, and it perhaps belongs to your profession to 
do that, but I think we should be practical sometimes rather than 
theoretical. I think that too many statistics are inclined to be more 
confusing than they are beneficial. I think we are running into that 
very danger in listening to you dramatize these various features of 
your work and constantly requesting appropriations for very large 
sums of money to go into new fields and further explore them and 
develop statistics that undoubtedly, for a socialistic regime in govern- 
ment, In whole or in part, would be most desirable; but, for a gov- 
ernment built upon the free enterprise system, in many Instances, 
would be useless or not worth the taxpayers paying for it through 
appropriation of public funds. 

I am not questioning your being conscientious in the manner in 
which you explore these fields and develop them, but my objection 
principally is to the ultimate objectives and the ultimate programs 
that are developed and the accomplishments so far as being realistic 
and practical to our people. I think a lot of it would fit very ad- 
mirably into a socialistic regime more so than ina form of government 
built upon a free enterprise system. 

A while ago, the gentleman said he did not do much traveling, and 
I happened to be looking at that time at the travel item here on page 
14 of the justifications. Under that travel item, it savs it “includes 
supervisory and administrative travel (man-days at $38) and travel 
of 21 field employees (1,840 days at $22.13); automobile mileage of 
daily-rate intermittent employees (450,420 miles at T cents per mile) .” 
I just happened to be looking at that when the statement was made, 
so it did not strike too consistent a chord, it seems to me. That, of 
course, may not have had anything to do with this particular gentle- 
man’s activities, but there is a lot of travel in your request for appro- 
priations here, is there not ¢ 

Mr. Cniacur. Yes, sir. 


VALUE OF STATISTICS TO GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC 


Mr. Scuwasr. Those are the things now that appeal to us as being 
less dramatic than some of the things you told us. I am not so 
impressed with the use that is made of your material or the results 
of your ellorts, be they ever so laudable, as far as accuracy is con 
cerned and professional ability and credence to be given which you 
have begged us to go along with other people in sharing. It is not a 
question of our not having confidence in your figures and in the con 
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clusions but as to whether or not, under the circumstances that exist 
today, we need them. My humble opinion is that we do not need a 
lot of them, and I am frank to say that. That is why I agreed with 
Mr. MeGrath in his statement. 

I have seen the other side of the picture and it grieves me tre- 
mendously. I think that we ought to look pretty seriously into some 
of these things. You are asking for increases for more employees. 
Here is your request for an increase of 186 over-all. I think we could 
put off a lot of these programs that you have in mind or their ampli- 
lication or intensification or bringing down to date or revamping or 
whatever it might be. Maybe my colleagues will not agree with me, 
but that is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Cracur. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Schwabe. You are at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Ciacur. I would like to talk to your point because T feel very 
strongly on the opposite side of that. If you will permit me, I should 
like to disagree with you. 

Mr. Scuoware, That is all right. I want you to do so. 

Mr. Ciacve. I think statistics serve the free enterprise system ina 
very real sense. Our users are people on the outside of Government. 
| have stressed on a number occasions the use which governmental 
agencies make of our material, but I want to stress very strongly that 
about 75 percent of all our inquiries come from business concerns on 
the outside. Labor unions, of course, always use our material. 

Mr. Scuwape. And they have as much right as anyone else. 

Mr. Cuacue. But I would like to say to you, Mr. Schwabe, 1 wish 
you would think of this side of it: The free enterprise system will work 
well if it has the facts on which it can make the right kind of decisions, 
We have had depressions in the past, and we may have them again. 
I do not know; I hope not. But, the fact is: the more people can 
foresee the future, the more they can estimate what is going to hap- 
pen—I am now talking about the average businessman who is trying 
to make a go of a difficult business—the better off he is going to be 
in'trying to make the right kind of decision. 

Mr. Scuwase. We have not prevented any great depression in the 
past by the use of statistical information. 

Mr. Ciacur. Statistical information has not developed very much 
except within the last 20 years or so, but I do have faith in the facts. 
For example, in 1949, it was advantageous to many people to have a lot 
of facts at their disposal. I know that many business concerns spend 
a great deal of time and money of their own in getting facts. 

Mi. Scuwape. And they should. 

Mr. Ciacue, Certainly. 

Mr. Scuwarne. And I think they should be paying a lot of this bill 
that you are asking the taxpayers to pay, if you please. 1 think they 
would be glad to do it, if it were presented to them in the right manner. 
Maybe that is partly my responsibility to present it, but I say I think 
it should be presented to them in the right manner, if they want to 
avail themselves of this information that you are gathering and if it 
is the service to them it would be a comparatively small expenditure 
or outlay for them to share in this expense, 

Mr. CLacur. Mr, Schwabe, we do charge when we can find ways and 
means of doing so on an equitable basis, but there are certain kinds of 
statistics wherein it would not work. 
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Let me give you an illustration from a letter that has come in to me. 
Here isa man in Maine who is engaged in manufacturing textiles, and 
he writes to his Senator who sent the letter in to me. It is on this ve ry 
point to which you are talking. May I just quote what he has to say. 

One of the basic elements of the textile problem facing us today is the Nort] 
South wage differential. Negotiations are currently going on with the union. 
One of the basic problems we face in these discussions is lack of up-to-date data 
Prejudiced individuals on both labor and management sides will sometimes find 
isolated cases of mills in the South paying either very high or very low wages 
and will draw unwarranted conclusions as a result. 

The only truly authoritative source of information on this problem of infor 
nation that is vitally needed to provide a framework for negotiations is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Then he goes on to ask if we cannot be persuaded to meet his kind 
of problem. This illustrates the kind of need for Government sta 
tistics that a private organization cannot supply. If the employers 
get up information, it is regarded as prejudiced on their behalf. 
When the unions gather wage information and present it at these 
hearings, it is conside red selected and prejudiced on their part. There 
is a need for unbiased and unprejudiced governmental information, 
information from an agency whose sole purpose is to issue facts and 
figures that will help solve that problem, and I do believe that many 
times our statistics have solved problems. Many industrial disputes 
have been resolved because a few facts from us were put on the table 
and, therefore, I do say to you, Mr. Schwabe, I think that statistics 
in themselves serve a useful purpose. 

Now, I cannot disagree with you on the need of our convincing you. 
You on this committee have to be convinced that all of this is worth 
while. Mr. MeGrath said he is not convinced on one item. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is why you are appearing before this com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Ciacur. I will try to do my best. 

Mr. Scuware. You doa good job of it. 

Mr. Craeur. I would like you to think carefully. IT think Tam a 
servant of the free-enterprise system by putting out this information 
so that businessmen and unions can solve their own problems. — Maybe 
they will not come to the Government so much for action if they can 
settle many of their problems at home by the use of facts collected 
from themselves and issued by an unbiased Government agency. 

Mr. Scrwane. You see, vou are asking for almost a million dol- 
Jars increase this yvear—Ss884,109. Every vear you are envisioning a 
great deal of expansion and opportunity to enlarge your activities, 
and if you did not have the vision you should not be where you are. 
Tam not condemning you for that. However, I think that vision is 
looking too much to your inner-circle activities, so to speak, rather 
than to the larger picture. If you take this major item here of prices 
and cost of living, $598,040 increase in that one item. T know that 
you could have a hale of testimonials or letters here requesting that 
this be done or emphasize the importance of it or agreeing that they 
need it and want it, and so on, but there is a limit that we should 
observe in expansion of these efforts. We can, in our own personal 
affairs, get along with less many times. We have found out that we 
had to. Governmentally, we can do the same thing. You may have 
an idealistic program but I personally think that there is a lot of 
dramatization in the request for that, and T think that a lot of our 
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people have been led on and on to believe that a lot of these things 
are good for then because they have this idealistic conception. Your 
socialism has that always. There is no discounting that. IT do not 
want to see the time come when vou can put out a set of figures and 
statistics that will show every man just how he can work and where 
and. in my opinion, ultimately destroy initiative that has made this 
country the envy of the rest of the world. 

Another thing, you try to get these statistics that you gather as cur- 
rent as possible. JT know vou do. Perhaps you have m: ade tremendous 
strides along that line, but, at best, a lot of them are not of much v: ee 
except in retrospect—they cannot be: some of them are, but a lot of 
them are not. We say that we look at the past and avoid pitfalls in 
the future as a result of seeing what happened in the past, the trends 
and soon. Up to a certain point T will agree with vou on that, but, 
beyond that, we can get off the deep end if we are not careful. 

Mr. Chacur. May I interrupt again? That increase that you cited 
there for the Consumer's Price Index, for the price work of the Bureau, 
i do want to point out again, as in my testimony, that about S262,000 
of that is ina sense this transition to the revised index. So T could, 
in logic, have charged that up against the revision project without 
running over our original costs on the revision. For that reason our 
increase in operating costs for next year is not nearly as great as it 
seems. 

Mr. Scuwase. But your intellectual integrity suggested you not 
do that, and T want to continue on that line. T want you to be intel- 
lectually honest. We commend you for that. but if it is not a revision 
here, it is a revision there. Statistics must constantly be revised so 
this program goes on ad infinitum, if we are not careful, and to 
astronomical proportions. That is what IT am leveling at. IT com- 
mend-you for being frank about it. You told us that you are wind- 
ing this up, and, of course, you wanted to come along and be con- 
sistent with what you said, and I compliment you for that. 

Tam alarmed at the dramatization, so to speak. It is captivating to 
industry; it is captivating to the people, but T just do not believe it is 
practical for us to follow all of it. It is a theoretical conclusion. 

Mr. Cracuer. I was really trying to make a very simple point there. 

Mr. Scuwanz. You did. 

Mr. Craaue. That is, our dollar costs increase but our man-years 
do not. We have costs increasing without necessarily an increase in 
personnel. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 


Mr. Scurwase. We go in every year to consideration of this hous- 
ing and public construction, and it seems to me that we do not get 
very far with that. Perhaps you could get some increased coverage, 
but principally, are the permits issued by the permit-granting gov- 
ernmental agency—usually the cities—aren’t they your principal 
source of information ¢ 

Mr. Criacur. Yes, plus the fact that in the areas not covered by per- 
mits, we make field trips in 96 counties to find out the amount of build- 
ing that is being done. 
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Mr. Scuwase. That is 96 counties out of how many in the United 
States? 

Mr. Cracuz. About 3,000; but about two-thirds of our data come 
from the permits. The significant point about the building boom 
since the war has been the great amount of building that has taken 
place outside of the permit areas. 

To get a true picture of the number of houses built in the United 
States, we had to go out and make an estimate for these nonpermit 
areas. So we spot checked on 96 counties which enabled us to make 
an estimate for the missing one-third of the home-building. The 
permit data would be misleading: in fact, a number of mistaken 
editorials in various parts of the country have been written on it. 
People look at the data, and say that housing is going down; it isn’t, 
because the building is going on outside the permit areas. 

Mr. Scuwase. I know that to be true, and I know that the permit 
data might be absolutely misleading, so far as it is applicable country- 
wicde-wise or for the rural areas. But, also, I do not have much con- 
fidence in your spot checking only 96 counties out of 3,300 in the 
United States, and that is not reflecting on you, but I do not believe we 
ought to appropriate enough for you to go into the 3,300 counties in 
the United States. 

Mr. Chagur. 1 would say to you that it would not be necessary. 

Mr. Scuwape. And I do not think you think is is necessary. 

Mr. Ciacur. No, but let me say those 96 are a good sample. A stat- 
istician figures on how to count one thing and estimate ten to twenty: 
our count of houses will be very close to the true figure. 

Mr. Ritey. May I illuminate one point there. A great many of 
these 3,000 counties are covered completely by building permits so 
that we do not, in our 96 counties, have to account for al! of the 2,000 
counties. It is only for those counties which are not completely cov- 
ered by building permits. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not have any idea how many are covered but 
it would be a comparatively few, would it not, of the 3,300 ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. A comparatively few, but they are the large ones where 
the large volume of building occurs. 

Mr. Scuwanr. But I do not believe that the results of this investi- 
gation, for instance, in these larger and more populated counties where 
the law requires a permit to be issued for rural construction, the same 
as urban, will show how many of those there are. I do not know, and 
apparently you do not have it at your fingertips, so it is a compara- 
tively few, but I do not believe that to be much of an index or much of 
a guide for anyone who would want to use that when it came to build- 
ing a house down in Oklahoma, in Kansas or most places in Missouri, 
Colorado, or any of the great midwestern States. [am going to take 
that as an illustration. I have not been convinced on that, and I do 
not think that that is going to prove the worthwhileness of this for 
a great deal of our country, such as New Mexico and Arizona and some 
other States, in addition to those that I first named. 

Mr. Riney. I happen to be a Kansan myself, and I was not in the 
building business before I came into the Government, but I would 
agree with you that probably the individual small builder who wants 
to build a house for himself or his neighbor would not be concerned 
with this. However, he does buy building materials for that purpose, 
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and I would say that every major builder in the country uses our 
information, and it gives him the only basis he has for judging the 
size of the housing market currently and in the future. Now, every- 
one has to make forecasts and guesses as to what is going to happen, 
and they want the best possible ‘basis they can get for ‘it. 


FEDERAL HOUSING LOANS RELATED TO STATISTICAL DATA COMPILED 


Incidentally, if I may be forgiven for saying so, I would like to 
point out one of the economic aspects of these housing statistics from 
the standpoint of the Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a terrific stake in the construction field—it has ins ured over 
$25 billion in housing loans under FHA, and over $714 billion in 
veterans’ housing loans. The Federal Government. st: ands behind 
every one of those houses and the condition of the housing market and 
housing production has a direct bearing on the administration of that 
gigantic insurance operation. 

‘In addition, I ran on to another instance which seems to me to show 
how better information on what kinds of housing is being built and 
what it costs to build houses, could conceivably save many millions of 
dollars for the Federal Government. ‘The Federal Government spends 
billions of dollars every year on construction projects of one sort or 
another. I noticed in the records of the Appropriations Committee's 
investigation of the Corps of Engineers civil-works program that, 
in one instance, to quote the record, on the Fort Randall Dam project 
out in South Dakota, the committee found that— 

A very serious error was caused by the gross miscalculation of the cost of 
housing for construction workers. This is now costing $11,672,000 ugainst the 
original estimate of $300,000. 

Now, there was something wrong with the estimating there. While 

did not have an opportunity to investigate all the facts of that, 
case, my guess is that one factor was a lack of knowledge as to what 
it costs approximately to provide the kind of housing that is needed 
for the workers on that project. 

Mr. Scuwase. I agree with you to this extent—and I have seen 
that project out there—of saying that something was wrong or the 
estimate would have been more nearly accurate to begin with. How- 
ever, I do not agree that anything you had here would necessarily 
have been of material value or service to the contractors and to the 
Army Engineers in making the estimate more accurate because the 
construction of those houses in that area at that particular place was 
a rather unique situation. It probably could not have been intelli- 
gently based upon your general survey and figures at all. It would 
have to be based upon the unique conditions that prevail there, and 
they should have been taken into detailed consideration by those who 
made the estimates. 

Mr. Rinxy. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Scuwase. Those things are difficult at best, but should be care- 
fully scrutinized and carefully estimated. I do not think that your 
general survey would have helped the situation very much there from 
what I know about it. 

Mr. Buspey. Mr. Schwabe, right at that point, may Tsay that when 
they started building the Pentagon, they told Congress it would cost 
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$35 million, but when they got through, it cost over $90 million. | 
do not know how the statistics would correct an error of that amount. 

Mr. Scuwane. I do not believe they would say that it would. 

Mr. Riney. I certainly cannot give you the answer to every question 
with these statisties, but this proposal provides for a very minimum 
amount of information covering an industry which represents 10 
percent of the total gross national product of this country. It is one 
of the biggest Industries in the country. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION USED TO OBTAIN BASIC DATA 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Clague, in getting this information, and I am 
not now particularly referring to housing, you send out to these permit- 
granting governmental agencies and other sources tha you use re- 
quests for them to furnish the information. Do you have question- 
naires or something of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you send them out through the mail? 

Mr. Crague. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then, if you do not get a response, do you wire or 
write the next time / 

Mr. Ciagur. Not necessarily the next time, but, in the case of hous- 
ing, there is one figure—which is the volume of permits issued—that 
we might wire for sometime in the month in order to finish out our 
figures for the month. The questionnaire, you see, would contain a 
great many different figures. For instance, it would contain the kinds 
of building and the values of the permits. 

Mr. Scuwane. If the questionnaire does not come back with the 
answer properly filled in, eventually you wire for it; do you not ? 

Mr. Cracur. We might or we might not. Let me make it cle 
again. The practice is, if we needed the over-all figure as to the dollar- 
volume of permits, we might wire for that, but if it was a break-down 
between one sort of building or another, we would write for it. 

Mr. Fogarry. You mean you submit a series of questionnaires, do 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. No, but suppose we have a questionnaire outstanding 
on Which we want information. Or, suppose, rather, that they mail 
the questionnaire to us; it contains 5, 6, or 8 items; but some cities 
have not sent us that questionnaire, and now we are nearing the end of 
the month when we are trying to make up our figures for the number 
of houses started in the United States. We might wire to the missing 
community for the figure we desire. 

Mr. Sctrwanr. Would you tell them to wire you at your expense? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

Mr. Scnwase. In other words, you permit them to wire you col- 
lect or at Government expense / 

Mr. Ciacur. But we would wire for that one figure and not the 
rest of the questionnaire. We might say, “Can you not give us the 
revised figure?” and then we would have the answer to the one im- 
portant question. In other words, we might ask for a figure on the 
number of houses that were built last month, which is the item that is 
most important, 

Mr. Scuwasnr. Do you mean how many permits were issued ? 
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Mr. Cracur. Yes, that have been started. We would wire for a 
crucial figure, but not wire routinely to ask for answers to the whole 
questionnaire. Most of our reporting has to be by mail because it is 
so much cheaper that way. 

Mr. Scuwane. Do you not get a lot by wire and request a lot by 
wire? Do you know approximately what your telegr: aph expenses 
run for this information which vou seek and obtain by wire 

Mr. Cracur. I do not recall the figure for all wires. This figure is 
probably not sorted out from other sorts of wires that are going out. 


COST FOR COMMUNICATION BY WIRE IN 1951 


Mr. Scuwape. Is that not the big end of your wiring? You do 
not have a tremendous load of wires for other purposes; do you? I 
am not talking just about housing. 

Mr. Cracer. No, for all types. 

Mrs. Wickens. $12,972 in the year 1951. These are all wires for 
all purposes, 

Mr. Jones. A lot of those wires were by teletype through Govern- 
ment facilities. 

Mrs. Wickens. A very, very small proportion of our material is 
requested or returned by wire. This is a rather unusual rather than 
normal procedure for us. We normally do not do that. 

Mr. Scuwasr. That is what Tam trying to find out. 

Mrs. Wickens. On rare emergency occasions, for example, right 
after the close of the war, when there was interest in quick reports 
on what was happening to prices, we had some occasion to report key 
figures from about 12 cities by telegram, but that stopped within a 
few weeks. 

Mr. Scuwane. I did not know whether it was individually or not. 

Mr. Cracur. First of all, it does cost us somewhat more, and we do 
try toconserve our money. 

Mr. Scuwanr. It would cost considerably more to send out a cir- 
cular questionnaire, so to speak. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right, but sometimes a wire will get a reply 
when nothing else will. 

Mr. Scnwasr. We know, of course, the psychological effects. 

Mr. Ciactue. We had a letter which maybe one of the Congressmen 
sent to you about our strike statistics. 

There is one case where we are nearly always dependent on the 
employer. We try to compile a figure on total working time lost by 
strikes in the United States. We get track of the strikes through a 

variety of sources—newspapers, conciliation services, employment 
offices—but generally the employer is the one who will have the neces- 

sary information on details, except perhaps in some of the building- 
trades unions where they have more accurate data on their crafts. 
The employer has the payroll records and can figure the man-days 
lost, and so forth. 

Mr. Scuwanr. All you want is the accurate information. 

Mr. Ciacur. Hew many men were off the job and how many man- 
days were lost. If we do not get a reply, then we send a second letter. 
If the employer does not reply at the end of that time, we send hima 
teletype wire, “Will you not wire us this figure.” This produces one 
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of two results. He either sends it and says he was sorry for not sending 
it sooner, or he writes a letter to you asking that you take these peop] 
off of his neck, or he may just reply, “I don’t want to do it.” If we 
were only creating enemies for ourselves, we would not do that, but i: 
most cases the wire gets a favorable response and usually an employe: 
is quite apologetic about it. He often says, “We are settling the strike : 
we are just getting back to work, and I will send it to you as soon a- 
lean.” We are likely to wire more frequently toward the end of the 
year wlien we would like to give as quickly as possible a picture of the 
past vear in the field of industrial relations. 

Mr. Scuwabe. To make it as current as possible / 

Mr. Ciacur. To make it as current as possible and also to tell th. 
public what the situation has been. 


COMPLAINTS FROM RECIPIENTS OF VARIOUS GOVERNMENT QUERIES 


Mr. Scuwase. To be of value, it has to be current; I can appreciate 
that. 

Now, there are a number of departments and bureaus in the Govern 
ment who request information. Your agency is not the only one by 
any means, as you can readily appreciate, and there has been a lot of 
complaint. I have had a number of constitutents write to me. “Do 
I have to send in this report or that report? Do I have to fill out al! 
these answers? Iam kept busy, or I have to keep someone else busy, 
answering all these questionnaires and furnishing all this informa- 
tion” Of course, your agency is just one of the many that is included. 
In many instances, I have taken it up with the departments and in- 
vestigated and found that there is no law requiring it, but this depart 
ments wants this information for compiling statistical information, 
if you please. After all, that is what it is—the same as you are doing, 
except maybe not along the same lines of work that your activities 
cover, but it is obtaining this information. 

Now, the public is getting pretty well fed up with all of the govern 
mental inquiries and questionnaires that go out and a lot of them have 
been going out by telegraph at Government expense and they ask for 
a report by wire almost at the end of the month for the month for 
which the information is being collected, just because it is too con 
venient a way to handle the obtaining of this information. That is 
the reason I was asking you as to your practice. I do not want you 
to think that I had complaint about your practice. I really was not 
basing it on a specific complaint but I want to see, if I can, whether 
you are obtaining this information as I have found out some of the 
departments and bureaus are, and IL hope you will not let it go too far. 
If that is the amount being used, it does not seem to me that it is very 
excessive. We ask these questions not to be critical, many times, but 
to obtain information for ourselves. We need this information on the 
amounts. When we get on the floor, some of the other Members of 
Congress have not had an opportunity or the advantage of sitting in 
here and interrogating you such as we do. <A lot of it is not just to 
chastise anybody or anything of that sort, and [ do not want it to be 
interpreted in that manner, 
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COMMUNITY WAGE RATES SURVEY 


Mr. Ciacur. May I interrupt you again / 

I would like to report to you on a program which came up to you 
last year on which I can report great progress. You may recall that 
I presented to this committee “the proposal for doing community 
wage surveys. That is the survey for the purpose of finding out the 

rates of Ww ages in some key occupations in a number of cities. You 
authorized the extension of that program. At that time, I said to 
you that T had hoped that this would result in economies elsewhere in 
the Government because it would make possible one inquiry of an 
employer instead of a considerable number of inquiries. 

I would now like to report to you that those developments have 
proceeded fairly rapidly. The Defense Department has many wage 
boards—the Army, Air Force, and Navy—which go out and survey 
employers to find out the wage rates in key occupations in order to fix 
the rates in their Government establishments. ‘There are rate-setting 
wage boards in the Defense Department and, incidentally, in other 
Government agencies as well, the Department of Interior, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and so forth. 

We have been obtaining agreements from the Defense Establish- 
ment and these other wage - boards that when we make a sur vey of this 
sort, it will be used to serve all these purposes and there will be only 
one visit by one agency for the purpose of collecting this information 
which they will then use for wage setting. That procedure has the 
advantage, of course, of insuring that only one visit to an employer 
will be made instead of a considerable number, and it also has other 
advantages such as insuring uniform data for wage-setting purposes. 
It will insure more uniformity in the different decisions on the wages 
that will be established for the Government, and, of course, it also re- 
sults in economies elsewhere, although, Mr. Schwabe, it shows our 
Bureau expanding and presenting you a higher appropriation coming 
under vour jurisdiction. 

Mr. Scuwabe. In that instance, you would be domg the work done 
by some other group. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, sir; there should be economies there that would 
be several times the amount—— 

Mr. Scuwape. Your professional statisticians can do a good job; 
that is what you are trying to tell us, and you can do it more eco- 
nomically perl: = than some group in some department that has not 
the experience in back of them that your group has, and you can 
probably save apie, 

Mr. CLacur. No; I did not even want to say that. 

Mr. Scuwapr. Well, that is true, regardless of what you say. 

Mr. Ciacur. I would be happy to have you say it, but my economy 
argument is more realistic and earthy than that. 

Take Philedelnkia as an illustration. If one governmental wage 
board goes out and surveys 40 jobs in various establishments, and 
another governmental agency goes to the same employer to collect 
about the same job information for their purposes, and then a third 
agency goes out and does the same thing, and finally the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics goes out to make a wage survey, asking approxi 
nately the same questions—we would have four or five or six Goy 
ernment people all going to the same employers, many of them asking 
for wage rates on the same jobs—the employers are going to get dis 
gusted. Now, the real economy is that we actually need only one 
agency in the field collecting that information to serve all purposes. 
If one can do the work, why use four or five? Sometimes we in the 
Bureau have to add some occupations. that we would not have se- 
lected for our purposes, but if we are gathering wage data on 20 
metal-working occupations in this city, we can write our job deserip- 
tions to include those desired by other agencies, and then collect data 
for perhaps 23 jobs instead of 20. Then that information becomes 
available to the wage boards for their decisions. 

This information also serves another purpose. It is available to 
the private businessmen and to labor-union people. They can get 
access to our material. When these wage-setting boards collect the 
information, it goes into their files. They collect it, use it, and, of 
course, fix the wage rates, but they follow no publication pelicy, so 
the general public is not able to get access to that material for general 
use. IT wanted to point to a genuine economy arising from the in- 
creased appropriation you gave us last year. This will express itself 
somewhere else in the Government, and T cannot tell vou how much 
it will be, but IT am sure that it is several times over what we have 
gotten from vou for this work. 

There is that advantage in a central statistical agency doing this 
sort of work. 


PROCEDURE USED TO COMPILE FOREIGN LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Scuwarr. Tam sure there is something to that. 

With reference to this foreign work that vou are doing, I wonder 
how you select these people who do this work for you in collecting 
data—statistical information from abroad. Some of them stay here, 
of course; some of them also travel, do they not? 

Mr. Ciacur. We do not have any that go abroad to collect informa- 
tion. Our small Foreign Labor Conditions staff simply uses material 
that comes to us from labor attachés and foreign service reports, 
magazines, and newspapers, and things of that sort. There may be 
some travel in this budget for this group, but that would be for attend- 
ing conferences. 

Mr. Scuwanr. Abroad ? 

Mr. Cracur. International conferences abroad—a representative of 
the Federal Government. 


PERSONNEL REPRESENTING GOVERN MENT IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. Scuwane. Who represents vou in going abroad? You have 
quite an item here, Foreign Labor Conditions, 17 emplovees during the 
current fiscal year and you are asking for an increase of 11, at an in- 
crease in dollars of $58.661. T think you should tell us who these 17 
presently are and the 11 that vou contemplate putting on so far as the 
method of selection of those people is concerned. 

At this moment, I am not interested in your identifying the indi- 
viduals by name. 
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Mrs. Wickens. If I may answer, we discussed this matter last year, 
as you may recall, and we indicated at that time that we got these 
employees from the regular civil-service lists—the same way in which 
we get all of our employees—but they must, of course, all be cheeked 
for loyalty and security before they are put on. 

Mr. Scuwase. In the first place, do you have the same individuals 
you had last year? . 

Mrs. Wickens. We have fewer, sir, because of the budget. We have 
two additional to those that were listed, but a number of those who 
were listed are now gone. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN DIVISION OF FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mr. Scuwase. Will you furnish a list of those who are not presently 
on the payroll who were listed as being on the payroll last year, and 
then give us the same information with reference to the new acquisi- 
tions during fiscal 1951. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have two junior people, a GS-7 and a GS—9, 

Mr. Scuwane. Just give us the ones who were listed last year who 
have left, and those who are with you at the present time but were not 
last year, and their qualifications, such as you did last year. We will 
refer to last year’s hearings if we want to find out about those who are 
still with you. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES ADDED TO THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION OF FORrIGN LABOR 
CONDITIONS SINCE FEBRUARY 1951 

Anna-Stina Ericson, translator-economist, GS-7: Born Swissvale, Pa., January 
12, 1926. A. B., Bryn Mawr College, 1948, major in political science. In Novem- 
ber 1948 she was given a temporary appointment as a translator on the staff of 
the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions and later promoted to her present 
position. 

Matilda Robinson Sugg, in-service training officer, GS-9: Born Greensboro, 
N. C., June 9, 1910. B.S. in public school music, women’s college of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Greensboro. She taught in North Carolina before 
coming to Washington. She was a statistical clerk in various Government agen- 
cies from 1934 until 1941. After studying economies and statistics at American 
University night school, she was appointed in 1241 as an economist in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. She resigned in 1944 and spent 7 vears at home taking care 
of her three children. She returned to BLS in January 1951, as an economist 
in the Division of Productivity and Technology Developments, and was _ pro- 
moted to her present position in July 1951. 

As a result of adjustments in staff due to reduced appropriations in fiscal 
1952, the following employees, who were employed in the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions in February 1951, are no longer engaged in this activity. 
Some have been transferred elsewhere in the Bureau and others have left the 
Bureau: 

Mrs. Faith Williams Lorimer 
Paul L. Stanchfield 

Betti C. Goldwasser 
Benjainin D. Kaplan 
Florence A. Mufson 

M. Mead Smith 

Otto R. Reischer 

George FE. Lichtblau 

Mary H. Kirsten 


Mr. Cragur. Do you intend to go on with your comment ? 
Mr. Scuwane. | was going to ask another question on this same sub- 
ject. 
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With reference to these new employees whose names you are going 
to furnish us, I believe you said there were two. 

Mr. Cracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwanr. Were they selected from the civil-service register / 

Mr. Ciacur. They are both civil service; one was a promotion from 
within the same Division and the other was a transfer from within the 
Bureau itself. 

Mr. Scurwase. I understood you to say that they were all selected 
with reference to security and loyalty. 

Mr. Ciacur. All of these people have been cleared for both loyalty 
and security. 

Mr. Scuwape. Will you tell us what you mean by that. 

Mr. Chacur. All of them will have been checked by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and, if necessary, they will have had an FBI investi 
@ation. 


EXTENT OF LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Scuwase. To what extent are you talking about the FBI 
vestigations / 

Mrs. Wickens. Tam afraid I will have to refer the extent to Mr, 
Dodson who is the departmental representative for handling these 
matters, 

Mr. Scuwase, Are you still handling that / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Wickens. When we put a person on, requesting an appoint- 
ment, before they come on the payroll, they must have been checked for 
loyalty and security by the Civil Service Commission—or the F BI— 
after such investigation as is necessary. There are many positions in 
the Bureau for which we require the same kind of check, not merely 
this one, but, for instance, all the people in our offices are all checked. 
Tam hiring a new secretary and she cannot come into my office until 
that check has gone through. 

Mr. Scuwane. I remember hearing this last year. Will you give 
is, Mr. Dodson, very briefly what you are doing now. 

Mr. Dopson. We are carrying out the same procedures as last year. 
We have a loyalty board and a security officer. Tam chairman of the 
loyalty board and also security officer in the Department. 

Tn connection with new employees, the Civil Service Commission 
makes a check before they are referred to us. 

Mr. Scuwane. If they have reason to believe there is anything 
there that affects the loyalty, then what happens / 

Mr. Dopson. If there is anything that may affect a person’s loyalty, 
we will not assign him to a sensitive job in the Department until there 
has been a full-dress investigation made by the FBI. In other words, 
we isolate them in a position where they do not have access to secret 
or confidential material. 

Mr. Scuwase. Practically all of this group that works on foreign 
labor conditions is in that group where you would not want anyone 
unless they were absolutely full-dress checked by the FBI; is that 
what you are telling us 

Mr. Dopson. The people assigned to this operation must be—— 

Mr. Scuwase. Carefully screened by the FBI or go through a full- 
dress examination. Is that what you mean / 
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Mr. Dopson. Except that if the employee has been a long-time em- 
ployee in the Government, under our procedure, a fingerprint card 
goes to the FBI where they check the fingerprint reports and any 
other information they have. 

Mr. Scuwane. That is more for identification, is it not ? 

Mr. Dopson. To see if the employee has anything in his record. If 
the employee had been a member of one of the Communist-front 
organizations or something of that sort, then they conduct a full-dress 
investigation: otherwise, if there is nothing on the employee, they 
report back to us that their records disclose nothing at all. 

Mr. Scuwane. And then you hire them? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. An employee may be referred to us by the 
Civil Service prior to completion of the investigation by the FBI, 
and, in that event, we would never put the employee in a sensitive type 
of operation until he has been cleared. We would not hire him if his 
record were unsatisfactory. We would hold up an appointment in the 
case of a sensitive job, but we could take an employee into a job that is 
not sensitive pending outcome of an investigation. 

Mr. Scuwase. But all the people in this group about whom we are 
talking are considered presently in sensitive jobs; is that right / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. They are subject to the highest scrutiny 
possible. 

Mr. Scuwane. That is what I wanted you to tell us, if it was true. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Scuwapse. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. McGratru. The committee stands adjourned until 1:50, 


Fepruary 6, 1952. 
WOMEN'S BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU 

MARY N. HILTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES AND 
COORDINATION 

JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estim 


Appropriation or estimate $289, 000 
Propased supplemental due to pay increases 


Reimbursements from other accounts 1. 678 


Total available for obligation 390. 678 
nobtigated balance, estimated savings } — 602 


Obligations incurred | 390. 076 





Obligations by activities 


Description | 195l actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 
workers . 

2. Promotion of standards and policies 

3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
women workers 

4. Executive direction and management services 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 
workers 
2. Promotion of standards and policies 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


678 


Obligations incurred 390, O76 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grade 
A verage salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Ohligations 


01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services: 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Ohligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Iccounts 

Personal services , 678 

Obligations incurred O76 


$145, 660 | 


137, 844 


54, 320 


44, 746 


82. ATO 


382, 570 


1952 estimate 


$5, 202 
GS-8.0 


$315, 886 
3, 800 
1, 180 


1953 estimate 


, 016 
3, 800 
180 


2, 996 


996 
2) 
600 
50 
90 
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inalysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of vear $3.5, 208 $43, 57 $42, S00 
Obligations incurred during the year 290. O76 389 571 264) 700 


407, 500 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustment in obligations ‘of prior years 
Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follo 
Out of enrrent authorizatior 
Out of prior auth orizations 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay iners 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 
The committee has before it this afternoon the Women’s Bureau. 
Miss Miller, do you have a statement for the committee / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Miniuer. With your permission, Mr. Congressman, 1 should like 
to make a statement. T[ would like to just briefly begin by reminding 
you of the emphasis [ put in last year’s hearing on certain fundamental 
facts about the employment of women that seem to us in the Women’s 
Bureau to be still of great importance to our economy. 


INCREASE IN WOMEN LABOR FORCE 


First of all, while the growth of the total labor force lias been con- 
tinuing, the greatest growth has been among women workers who, 
during a period when men in the working force quadrupled, increased 
nine times. 

Then, while the labor force as a whole is getting older, along with 
the general population, the greatest age change among workers has 
been among women: about one in six of whom was beet 1) years of age 
at the beginning of the century, and almost one in three of whom was 
over 45 last year, according to the figures I gave vou then. T think 
you are probably very conscious of that, because, of course, your textile 
workers are to such an extent women who have put in their lives 
in that industry and continue to look to it for their existence. 

Third, and quite naturally, with the increased age of the workers, 
a great growth in the employment of married women has occurred, 
so we have had an absolute reversal of the position in the labor market 
of married and single women, since World War II. 


PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE AND MARRIED WOMEN WORKERS 


Last year’s figures gave the proportion of single women as 33 percent 
of all women workers, and married women living with their husbands, 
46 percent: the rest being widowed or divorced or separated. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EXPANSION ‘TO: OFFICE AND CLERICAL SERVICES 


I didn’t point out the recent occupational shifts, with the great an 
continuing expansion of women’s work in office and clerical services, so 
that now over a quarter of all employed women are in that sort of work; 
their continuance since the war to a far greater degree than was 
expected in heavy production work, and the f fact that they haven't gone 
back to household work and probably won't; that they are still large ly 
in service occupations, ranging all the way from teaching and nursing 
to the humblest of those occupations; and, finally, that despite the 
fact that now roughly one in three employed persons is a woman, 
still the large body of people in the adults in the United States who 
are not in the labor market are women. While at no time are they 
all available for work because of their home responsibilities and the 
age distribution—five and a half million of them are over 65 years of 
age—still where there are labor shortages, the reserve, the potential 
labor supply, is women whose children have passed the age where the) 
require constant care. 


NEED OF WOMEN WORKERS TO FILL SPECIAL SHORTAGES IN LABOR MARKE! 


Those, I think, are all facts that are of policy interest in relation to 
an employment program and they are the factors that influence us 
largely in shaping our Women’s Bureau program because, first of 
all, I want to emphasize that these women who are working, are work 
ing voluntarily. There has never been any policy of either soliciting 
the employment of women who don’t want to work or of in any way 
forcing the situation. ‘They work because they are wanted in the 
labor market and have a contribution that is often essential to ou 
productive capacity. 

We have been aware of that lately in the special form of a shortage 
pretty generally of office workers, but school boards, hospitals, vet- 
erans’ services, people who want health workers and teachers and 
technicians have been aware of it for some time. 

From another point of view, the selection of women workers is. 
I think, generally understood to reflect their need for jobs, whether 
that need is solely to provide for themselves, or whether, as our studies 

clearly show, they must in many cases support and help to support 
othses. 
COMPARABLE INCREASE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Now, since my last review with you the total employment of women 
in the labor force over the year has increased by 3 percent, aver aging 
19.3 millions in 1951, as against 18.7 through 1950. The employment 
of older women has gone up in total, I think, but unemployment among 
them has continued to be more than average. That is, there are more 
older women looking for jobs than other groups of women, and among 
workers generally. 

Married women constituted 49 percent of the women labor force 
by April of last year, which is the last figure we have. 





PROGRAM TO PROMOTE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


Since the prospects for the coming year are in general for a tighter 
labor market, though with very considerable variations among dif- 
ferent localities, we do expect that over-all there will be further 
expansion in the employment of women. We do know that we will 
have to continue to wrestle with these general shortages that I have 
mentioned. We do know that the most complex situation, so far as 
women workers are concerned, will be in the so-called tight-labor 
market areas, where the individual employer may very well prefer 
to import skilled men as long as he can get them from another market, 
and, as we find in our work in those areas, those imported workers 
may decide to leave again as fast as they discover that there are no 
suitable homes that they can bring their families to. When it comes 
to housing programs for those communities, we know that there are 
large variations of viewpoint among the community agencies and 
interests so that there are real problems, if school, transport, and shop- 
ping facilities are likely to be strained with extensive inmigration. 
Of course, there may be women in the community ready and willing 
to take on the jobs that they can do, though on the other hand, there 
may be, and that we still find to be true in many instances, very sharp 
restrictions on the age at which employers will hire women. <As I 
mentioned before, their over-all unemployment is greater than among 
men. 

In fact, last December, which again is the last figure I have, they 
constituted 40 percent of those then unemployed; so that working in 
the broad framework of its obligation to promote women’s oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment and increase their training oppor- 
tunities, the Women’s Bureau sees it as its responsibility to focus the 
1953, as the 1952 program, on situations that will get women absorbed, 
both in labor shortage areas and in areas where ‘the vy have lost their 
jobs and need work. 


INFORMATION TO WOMEN REGARDING PART-TIME WORK 


That focus has determined both our research and our informational 
and advisory activities, and especially our field activties. One specific 
field of work that we have been engaged in and continue to be is the 
question of part-time work. We have just issued a pamphlet on what 
are the actual part-time jobs that employers want and can use women 
at to the advantage of their business or professional work, and how 
they can match that with the experience and background of women 
who want such work. 

That was a cooperative job we have done for 10 communities. We 
have provided the communities with studies of what we found there. 
Iam glad to say that Mr. Kiplinger and his associates have given 
that very friendly notice, as the kind of thing that he and his employer 
subscribers found useful. 

We are working with some of the women’s voluntary organizations 
who put this question on their active programs, and through their 
local chapters work on the basis of Women’s Bureau findings, to form 





a bridge which we try to help construct through the judicious routing 
of our field staff, so that these particular workers and jobs can be 
brought together. We have already clear indications from a few of 
the tight areas that they would be interested in that kind of assistance. 


FURTHERING EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


We are trying to do the same sort of thing for older women workers. 
We have a basic background statement on facts concerning older 
workers, and a suggestion to employers in regard to hiring older 
women, that can be used in communities where that is useful, in letting 
both employers and placement people and the employment service 
who find this is very useful—know what are the reasons why this kind 
of ad (pointing)—that is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, that is the 
Dallas Morning News—these are January papers—that is the Sunday 
Journal of Portland, San Francisco Chronicle and some more of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; this is the Washington Evening Star—ad- 
vertisements for women workers for every sort of occupation: regis 
tered nurses to accounting clerks, receptionists, stenographers: 18 to 
35, 20 to 35, 1S to 30, 20 to 40, 21 to 45, 18 to 25, not over 40. We think 
there is an important job to do if we are to further the job oppor 
tunities of women in making them, their communities, and the poten- 
tial employers understand why they are not to be disregarded in the 
employment picture, 

I am pleased to say that one of the magazines that frankly devotes 
itself to younger women and their job interests last month, based on 
work with the Women’s Bureau, came out with this article: The Older 
Woman Goes To Work. They said that they previously had assumed 
largely that it is Women in their twenties and thirties who worked. 
They have a very good, and I think not over-dressed-up, record that 
we believe will make our job of explanation a good deal easier. 


PROBLEM OF OFFICE-WORKER SHORTAGE 


We are also working on the office-worker shortage, where we feel we 
have a real opportunity to do something in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Employment Security in again getting the community 
interests, which work closely with the Women’s Bureau, the women’s 
organizations that have among them people who have skills and would 
go to work, or that have training and placement facilities, to work 
with the Employment Service to make available labor supply that 
wouldn't be used if there were not clear channels for cooperation. 
Again, we use our small field staff in furthering that cooperation, 

Withal we feel that it is as necessary as it ever was to remind all these 
groups and localities of the importance at this time of maintaining 
labor standards. That means in part women’s labor laws and in part 
also a recognition of the basic validity of limited hours, of rest periods, 
of meal periods, where there are no laws. Your public-opinion factor 
is even more important where you have no law, although T personally 
believe that you have to have the public opinion factor underlined if 
the law is to work. 
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REDUCTION IN BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1953 


For that program, Mr. Chairman, the Women’s Bureau for fiscal 
1953 is requesting, as the budget statement submitted indicates, the 
sum of $364,700. That is under the estimated obligations for 1952 by 
the sum of $17,870. It means a reduction of four positions from the 
current budgetary provisions. In conformity with the legislative 
provisions of 1952, there was then a reduction of nine positions. Of 
that you are aware. I hope if on the question of program, you have 
any points you wish to bring up, that I may have an opportunity to 
discuss them with you. 


APPROPRIATION AND SUPPLEMENTAL PUDGET REQUEST FOR 1952 


Mr. Fogarry. Thank you. For 1952, you have available $362,570. 
You have pending, I see, a supplemental for $20,000 to pay part of 
the pay act increase for 1952. You estimate the total cost to be $26,335 
so you are absorbing in 1952, $6335 of that pay act increase, so for 
comparable purposes you had available $882,570 in 1952 and you 
are asking for $364,700, which is a reduction of four positions and 
$17,870. 

Miss Miuier. That is right. 


REDUCTION OF FOUR POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Those four positions are deducted from the “In- 
vestigating and reporting on conditions affecting women workers” 
activity and the other three activities remain the same / 

Miss Minter. That is correct. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 


Mr. Focarry, You say you have 19,300,000 women employed to- 
day ¢ 

Miss Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And as I understand it, this is the only governmental 
agency that has to do with the working conditions and benefits of the 
woman workers of the country. There is no other Government 
agency ? 


Miss MILuER. No. 
PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN EMPLOYED 


Mr. Fogarry. You say about 50 percent of the women workers today 
are married / 

Miss Mitter. I do. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that a higher percentage than we had during the 
last war / 

Miss Miter. It is about what it was during the last war; never up 
to that time had married women been more than a minor fraction 
among employed women. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any idea or could you estimate the per- 
centage prior to the last World War? 





Miss Miniter. Yes. We can give you more than an estimate. We 
“an give you the census reports on that. 
Mr. Focarry. Do you have 1939 # 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 1940, 1949, AND 1950 


Miss Mitier. No; we have 1940, 1949, and 1950 here. 

Mr. Focarry. 1940, please. 

Miss Mintier. In 1940, 30 percent were married women with hus- 
bands present; 1949, 46 percent; in 1950, 48 percent; and in 1951, 
49 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t have any figures for 1945 or 1944? 

Miss Mivirr. Here is 1940; 30 percent in 1940; 33 percent in 1944; 
41 percent in 1947. 


OCCUPATIONAL FACTS REGARDING WOMEN EMPLOY MENT DERIVED PRIMARILY 
FROM CENSUS BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. How have you determined the number of unemployed 
women available for work, who are unemployed at the present time / 

Miss Mitier. Those are based on the census samples of employ- 
ment which come monthly, and Mrs. Hilton can give you more detail 
on that. 

Mr. Focarry. You get it from the reports of the Census Bureau ? 

Miss Minier. That is right. We use so far as we can as our basic 
data the information that the Census gives us to work up, and in the 
same way we use old-age and survivors insurance data. That is one 
of the things that we hope to look at further, to see the occupational 
facts about women’s employment, because they in those records you 
see have available, if we could only get to it, facts about employment 
and unemployment and earnings and shifts that are significant. 


GENERAL SHORTAGE OF WOMEN TYPISTS AND BOOKKEEPERS 


Mr. Focarry. You had some examples of want ads in various news- 
papers. I have noticed those, specially in Washington. As I re- 
member them, just glancing over them hurriedly, the shortage seems 
to exist in those who type and do bookkeeping; isn’t that correct ? 

Miss Mitier. That is right, and receptionists. 

Mr. Focarry. It would be so in a city like this. 

Miss Minier. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, the demand is for stenographers and book- 
keepers. That wouldn’t be in other cities, of course, would it? 

Miss Minier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It runs the same percentage ? 

Miss Mitier. That shortage is quite general. 

Mr. Fogarry. The schools are crowded now? 

Miss Minier. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. They are turning out just as many as they ever turned 
out, typists, stenographers ? 

Miss Mitxer. The schools look forward to an increase because of 
the Jarge birth rate just at the close of the war and the increase in 
number, therefore, of children who they are going to have to take 
care of in the years immediately ahead, so that the teacher shortage is 
not a diminishing matter. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Judge McGrath ? 

Mr. McGratn. No questions. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. No questions. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have any further statement to make, Miss 

Miller? 
Miss Mitirr. No, thank you, I think not unless you have questions. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Fogarry. What did you ask of the Budget Bureau ¢ 
Pics ‘ Fe ede op S207 15 

Miss Miniter. We asked for $397,151. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Miss Miller. 


Fepruary 6, 1952. 
WAGE-HOUR DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR 

F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

VERL E. ROBERTS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXpENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $8, 252, 404 $8, 000, 000 $8, 426, 000 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor,” 
pursuant to Public Law 759 —2, 800 
“Expenses of defense production, Executive Otlice of the 
President,’’ pursuant to Public Law 45 —116, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 8, 133, 600 000, 000 &, 426, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | 549, OO 
Prior year balance available 19, 500 
Reimbursements from other accounts 5, 8&9 


Total available for obligation 8, 158, 989 | 549, 000 &, 426, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —310, 905 | : 
Obligations incurred 7, 848, O84 549, 000 8, 426, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Solicitor, Department of Labor” ED ; | —51, 500 | 


Total obligations ews soy za 7, 796, 584 | , 549, 000 &, 426, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| 


Description 1951 actual 952 estimate | 1952 estimate 


. Promotion of compliance and enforcement $6, 760, 866 $7, 405, 200 $7, 336, 200 
2. Wage standards and determinations 375, OO7 377, 400 334, 100 
3. Regulations and interpretations 153, 447 186, S00 184, 700 

. Executive direction and management services 507, 264 579, 600 571, 000 


Total obligations... aaa d y 7, 796, 584 . 549, 000 8, 426, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


| 


| 

1951 actual ; 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
= - : 7 | ‘ : erp ao as 

Tota] number of permanent positions. __- om Teer enewe a 1,821 1, 600 | 

5 | 5 | 


Object classification 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions s ; 5 ! 
Average number of all employees ae 1, 530 1, 558 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary __- ; $4, 198 $4, 726 
A verage grade : GS-68 GS-7.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 588 $2, 808 | 
Average grade , ‘ CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 | 


Personal services: | } 
Permanent positions. pe ; | $6,412,258 | $7, 316, 900 | $7, 215, 600 
Part-time and temporary positions 21, 366 22, 000 | 29 (00 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 29, 700 29, 700 
Payment above basic rates : ' 39, 786 39, 600 39, 600 

Total personal services a etee nee 6, 473, 410 7, 408, 200 7, 306, 900 

Travel 706, 287 676, 300 176, 300 

Trans ortation of things 5 26, 509 23, 000 23, 000 

Communication services 74, 476 79, 000 0, 000 

Rents and utility services 131, 608 #858 | , O66 

Printing and reproduction 7, 537 50, 000 

Other contractual services ; 171, 166 189, 300 

Services performed by other agencies 60, 523 13, 200 

Supplies and materials 50, O47 44, 000 

Equipment 50, 483 16, 000 

Taxes and assessments ‘ ‘ ‘ 4, 538 15. 142 


Total obligations : 7, 796, 584 8, 549, 000 8, 426, 000 


{nalysis of erpenditures 
1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimat« 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $360, 101 $572, 770 $539, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 7, S48, ON4 &, 549, 000 &, 426, 000 


&, 208, 185 9, 121, 770 §, 965, 000 
Deduct: 


Reimbursable obligations 5, 889 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 572. 770 £39, GOO 449, 000 
Total expenditures 7, 629, 526 8, 582, 770 , 516, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations . , 269, 425 7. 525, 970 7, 980, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 360, 101 543, 800 500, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 513, 000 36, 000 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor. 
Mr. MeComb, do you have a statement for the committee / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McComp. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which I would 
like to read for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the budget estimate 
before you for the Wage and Hour Division for fiscal year 1953, in 
the amount of $8,426,000, is based primarily on a continuation of 
the current year’s level of operation. 
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EXPLANATION OF BUDGET INCREASE 


Although the total amount of this request represents an increase 
of $426,000 over the amount presently appropriated for fiscal year 
1952, it is $123,000 less than the total estimated obligations for this 
year which have been adjusted to reflect the additional cost of Pub- 
lic Law 201, the pay increase bill, which was enacted earlier this 
fiscal year. In this connection, your attention is directed to the down- 
ward adjustment in positions that has been made in current fiscal 
year as well as fiscal year 1953 to offset the additional time that will 
be available because of the change in the leave law which became 
effective in January of this year. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


The total number of positions removed from the budget for this 
purpose is 34, of which 18 have been removed during the current year 
and 16 additional are removed in the estimate for fiscal year 1953. 

The only other change in stafling in the budget estimate involves 
a reduction of 7 positions in our Walsh-Healey program activities 
which is based on a proposed plan to reduce our present level of oper- 
ations in the field of Walsh-Healey wage determinations. 

Since our proposals for next year are concerned with a continuation 
of this year’s programs, I would like to indicate briefly what the 
Division is presently concerned with in our major activity areas, 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 


The present level of our investigation program is 43,000 to 45,000 
per annum. ‘Those are investigations we make. The estimated num- 
ber of covered establishments, exclusive of agriculture, is 715,000, 
it can be readily seen that investigations each year only Fe Se “a 
shout 6 percent of the firms subject to the wage and hour law. Find- 
ings in Investigations made during the past fiscal year and the first 
half of the current year continue to reflect high #iolation ratios and 
strongly support the need for continuing investigation activity at 
the present level or even higher. 


PERCENTAGE OF WAGE-HOUR VIOLATIONS 


For example, investigations completed during the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year disclosed violations of the basic provisions of the 
act in 59 percent of the establishments investigated. These findings 
reflect the Division’s attention and effort in the scheduling of investi- 
gation assignments in industries and areas having the most serious 
compliance problems and, therefore, are not intended to suggest that 
all covered establishments are in violation to the extent indicated. 
Nevertheless, they are surely indicative of the existence of broad areas 
of noncompliance. 

At the present time, approximately 25 percent of the investigation 
program is devoted to complaints, which are being received at a rate 
of approximately 800 per month. It is expected that this rate will 
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continue. Other factors which require and receive special emphasis 
in the development and execution of the investigation programs in- 
elude child labor investigations in agriculture, Walsh-Healey invest: 
gations and investigations of new establishments. 


CHILD LABOR INVESTIGATIONS 


During the first year after the 1949 amendments, the Division made 
few investigations in connection with the use of child labor in agricul- 
ture. Emphasis was given during that period to a program of infor- 
mation and education concerning this new phase of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. While continuing emphasis is being given to the 
informational and educational aspect of this program, the investiga- 
tion program has been accelerated, and approxunately 2,500 investiga- 
tions are scheduled for the current year. 

The need for this level of investigations or perhaps an even higher 
level is demonstrated by the results of investigations already com- 
pleted this year which reflect violation ratios of 83 percent in the 
number of investigations completed. 


PUBLIC CONTRACT INVESTIGATIONS 


The need for increasing attention to the Walsh-Healey phase of the 
investigation program stems from the increasing volume of public 
contracts being awarded under the mobilization program and _ the 
responsibility recently placed on the Division, for more timely assign- 
ment and completion of investigation activity, as a result of a recent 
court decision. The number of public contract awards has increased 
from the rate of 2,800 per month in June 1950, to the monthly rate of 
6,600 in January 1952. The court decision referred to was made in 
the Lance and Lovknit cases in which it was held that the 2-year statute 
of limitations in the Portal Act applies to Government contracts. 

The result of this decision makes it necessary to schedule public 
contract investigatjons in time to permit the completion of an inves- 
tigation and the négotiations in time to permit the completion of an 
investigation and the negotiations looking to the collection of liqui- 
dated damages for any violations discovered, and the termination of 
formal proceedings provided for in section V of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, all well within a period of 2 vears from the date of the first 
violation of the contract. The magnitude of the task is apparent 
when it is considered that the investigation cannot be commenced 
until the award of the contract has been reported by the contracting 
officer; that the investigation must be scheduled in relation to the 
other investigation obligations of the regions; that formal proceedings 
are begun by issuance of a complaint signed by the Secretary; and 
that procedural delays are inevitable in connection with formal hear- 
ings and appeals from examiners’ decisions. 


RESULTS OF STUDY OF COMPLIANCE PROBLEMS 


During the past few years, the Division has conducted a continuing 
study of compliance problems in new establishments, which indicated 
the need for special emphasis in the investigation program for our 





investigators to visit such establishments at an early date in their 
operation. 

For example, during the first 6 months of the current fiscal year 
results show violations of the basic provisions of the act in 65 percent 
of the new establishments investigated. Although these violations 
were generally inadvertent or unintentional, they nevertheless repre- 
sented underpayments in wages due employees and constituted an 
accumulating liability to the employer to pay. 

In order to prevent the development of sizable liabilities to em- 
ployers and to have employees paid properly on a current basis, more 
prompt attention is given to the scheduling of such investigations. 
For the past several years between seventy thousand and eighty 
thousand new establishments have gone into business each year. 


REDUCTION OF WALSH-HEALEY WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


The budget estimate contemplates a reduction in our program of 
Walsh- Healey wage determinations from the present level of 10 de- 
terminations this year to a program calling for about 5 determina- 
tions to be issued next year. 

I shall be glad to review this program in detail if the committee so 
desires. 


CONTINUATION OF INDUSTRY COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


The industry committee program for reviewing and amending 
minimum wage orders under the Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will be continued in the next fiscal year. 
The budget also contemplates a continuation of the present level of 
activity in our subminimum wage work. 


PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


I should also like to indicate briefly some of the problems, in con- 
nection with regulations and exemptions, on which we are now work- 
ing and which will require continuing attention in fiscal year 1953. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION DEFINITION 


In respect to the area of production definition, after the increased 
minimum wage became effective, complaints of economic inequities 
due to the effect of the definition were brought in by various groups. 

In response to requests to reexamine the definition, a public hear- 
ing on this matter was held on April 2, 1951. The proposals made, 
together with possible changes suggested by our staff, are being ana- 
lyzed and evaluated in terms of practicability for the industries in- 
volved, proper administration, and legality. 

A decision as to whether any changes can be made will be reached 
as soon as certain data, now being assembled at our request by the 
Bureau of the Census, has been analyzed. It is hoped that a final 
decision can be made by the end of the fiscal year. If and when a new 
definition is issued, there will, of course, be many questions of in- 
terpretation that will require considerable staff time. 
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SEASONAL INDUSTRY EXEMPTIONS 


Seasonal industry exemptions have required allocation of increased 
and substantial staff time since the amendments became effective. 
Five seasonal industry determinations were made in fiscal 1951. So 
far during fiscal 1952, final determinations, in response to industry 
petitions requiring formal hearings, have been made in the caleium 
aconitate and Florida can sugar industries, and two others that re- 
quired a hearing, namely, the citrus peel and citrus molasses indus- 
{ries will also be completed this year. 


REQUEST FOR FLAX STRAW INDUSTRY DETERMINATIONS 


A request from the flax straw industry for a determination is in the 
preliminary stages. Work on the citrus processing industries is now 
being started. Because of changes in industry tec ‘hnology, the trend 
toward greater activity in this field is expected to continue. In addi- 
tion, changes in industry methods and seasonal factors require that 
previous determinations be reexamined. 


INTERIM REVISION OF RECORD-KEEPING REGULATIONS 


On interim revision of the record-keeping regulations has been made 
to take care of the record-keeping requirements in relation to specific 
points affected by the 1949 amendments, but it is still essential that an 
over-all review and revision be made of the present regulations. The 
revision will simplify the necessary record-keeping requirements so as 
to lighten them as far as possible for employers and make possible the 
granting of certain exceptions where enforcement of the law will not 
be hampered. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS ON RETAIL AND SERVICE ESTABLISH MENTS 


The amendments also extensively revised the exemption for retail 
and service establishments. The over-all principles underlying the in- 
terpretations of the new exemption were formulated in an interpreta- 
tive bulletin issued late in 1950. Until this bulletin was worked out 
and issued, the specific problems of what sales or services and what 
establishments are recognized as retail in certain industries could not 
be considered. Up to the present, we have received requests from 12 
industries to make findings of fact with respect to what sales and what 
establishments are recognized as retail in the particular industry. 


STATUS OF DETERMINATIONS FOR STATIONERY AND LUMBER INDUSTRIES 


In two industries, stationery and lumber, preliminary studies were 
completed and hearings were held; a final determinations, however, 
has not yet been issued in either of these major cases because it was 
found necessary to supplement the information obtained at the hearing 
with further data. A final determination has been issued in the case 
of the frozen-food locker-plant industry, as well as of a number of 
other less difficult cases. Work on development of the studies, hear- 
ings, and final determinations in the other major-problem industries 
is progressing and will continue through the next fiscal yeat 
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REGULATION REQUIREMENTS DUE TO AMENDMENTS TO ACT 


The amendments to the act required issuing three regulations in re- 
gard to the regular rate of pay. The regulation on profit-sharing has 
been issued and is now being revised in some particulars. Regulations 
on thrift and savings plans and on the computation of overtime on a 
rate agreed to by the employer and the employee are being formulated 
and will be completed in the coming fiscal year. A hearing was held 
both on the question of the revision of the profit-sharing regulations 
as Well as on the revision of that portion of the bulletin on overtime 
compensation issued by the Division, which relates to employee-bene- 
fits plans, such as retirement, accident, health insurance, and similar 
benefit plans. Proposed revisions both on profit-sharing and welfare 
plans have been formulated and will be issued after consultation with 
interested parties. 

BACKLOG OF CASES 


There is a backlog of cases requesting the administrator’s approval 
of particular profit-sharing and welfare plans which will be handled 
during the coming fiscal year, after the regulations and interpreta- 
tions are revised, 

In addition, it is anticipated that a substantial number of cases 
will be submitted for approval under the new regulations and inter- 
pretations. 

CONTINUOUS STUDY AND ANALYSIS REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to these particular problems, the staff has had to be 
continuously assigned to the study and analysis of other matters con- 
cerned with the development of regulations, interpretative bulletins, 
and administrative rulings, including white-collar exemptions, cost 
of facilities, agricultural and fish processing, and handling exemp- 
tions, homework, annual wage agreements, hours worked, portal-to- 
portal activities, and the employment relationship. Moreover, simi- 
lar work must be done on the exemptions for employees of taxicab 
companies, newspaper-delivery employees, switchboard operators of 
small public-telephone exchanges, employees of local trolly and motor 
bus carriers, and of small newspapers as well as other exemptions. 

Changing methods and conditions in the industries affected re- 
quire interpretations to meet new situations as they arise. Work on 
these and similar administrative problems will continue at the same 
level through the coming fiscal year, 


REASON FOR INCREASED POTENTIAL WORKLOAD 
The potential workload of the Division has expanded in recent years 


‘gcnarigs as a result of the industrial growth of this country. The 
yudget that has been submitted is, however, on a slightly lower base 


than comparative budgets for the last fiscal year and the present fiscal 
year. 

I am mindful of the need for economy, but in my considered judg- 
ment the budget which has been presented for the coming fiscal year 
represents the bare minimum which is necessary to enable me to carry 
out my responsibilities for efficient and effective administration of the 
acts. 
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SERVICES PERFORMED FOR OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


I think it is appropriate at this time to make mention of the services 
which the Division 1s performing for the Wage Stabilization Board, 
and, more recently, the Salary Stabilization Board, since they are so 
interrelated with many of our regular programs. 

Through its more than 70 regional and field offices the Division 
serves as the first point of contact for those who seek advice or require 
service to comply with stabilization policies and regulations. 

Office interviews, telephone calls, and correspondence are all uti- 
lized in extending this service. 

Under the wage-stabilization program the Division’s offices also 
receive requests for rulings, and are authorized to make authoritative 
rulings on such requests, based upon the regulations issued by the 
Board. When existing regulations do not clearly apply to a par- 
ticular wage-adjustment problem, the employer may submit his re- 
quest in the form of a petition to the Wage and Hour Office for trans- 
mission to the regional Wage Stabilization Board. 

During the 6-month period, from July to December, our offices 
serviced a total of 812,642 contracts, processed 15,553 rulings and 
transmitted 28,143 petitions, after scanning them for completeness. 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM FOR WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


In addition, the Division has been conducting an investigation pro- 
gram for the Wage Stabilization Board. Test checks are scheduled 
primarily in industrial and geographic areas which are most affected 
by the wage stabilization program. In planning and controlling 
the program, emphasis is given to coordination of investigation ac- 


tivities with the regular wage and hour program. In fact, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the test checks are being made concurrently 
with wage and hour investigations, thus realizing substantial sav- 
ings in salary, travel, and other expenses. 

Full-dress investigations are also scheduled when directed by the 
Board, upon complaint, or because of the probability of serious vio- 
Jations disclosed during the test check. Although this program did 
not get under way until after the beginning of the fiscal year, 7,874 
test checks and 371 full-dress investigations were made by Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. The majority of these investigations were completed 
during the second quarter. 


REIMBURSEMENT RECEIVED FOR SERVICE TO OTHER AGENCIES 


The Wage and Hour Division, in accordance with written agree- 
ments, has been reimbursed for the additional cost of increasing its 
staff and nonlabor expenditures to perform the services described 
above. Initially, in order to insure the functioning of the wage- 
stabilization program without too much delay, wage-hour staff time 
was diverted to this program. 

However, as recruitment to fill the additional vacant positions 
progressed, the necessity to utilize wage-hour personnel declined, 
so that we are now reaching the stage where there are sufficient em- 
ployees assigned to the stabilization programs to alleviate the diver- 
sion problem. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 1952 


Mr. Foaarry. Thank you, Mr. McComb. 

Your 1952 appropriation was $8 million, and you have pendimg a 
$549,000 supplemental for part of the pay act increase 

Mr. McComp. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. For which you estimate the total cost to be $622,400 
in 1952. 

Mr. McComp. That is right. 


AMOUNT OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. FoGarry. So you are in effect absorbing $73, 400 in 1952 of that 
pay act increase. If you get that supplemental of $549,000 you will 
have had available $8.549, 000 in 1952, and you are : asking for $8,426,- 
000 in 1953 which is a reduction of $123 3,000, 


Mr. McComp. That is right. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 
Mr. Fogarry. You have cut 1,600 positions down to 1,577 which is 
a decrease of 23 positions. 
Mr. McComn. That is right. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Mr. Dopson. I have the figure handy. It is $8,790,700. 


EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM CURTAILMENT 


Mr. Foearry. You show vour largest reduction in your largest work 
force, I notice, in the promotion of “Compliance” and “Enforce- 
ment”—reduction of 14 positions. 

You still have quite a problem in Enforcement, don’t you? 

Mr. Fraser. The reduction of 14 positions there, Mr. Chairman is 
on the theory that with the reduction im leave accrual more time will be 
available. For that reason the Bureau of the Budget reduced the 
amount of money for this activity and it had to be translated into 
position reduction. 

Mr. Focarry. You show a reduction of eight positions in the wage 
“Standards and Determinations” activities. 

Mr. Fraser. That is made up in part as a result of a leave law, and 
7 of those positions reflect a reduction in program, which the Admin- 
istrator referred to, when he said the wage determination program 
would be reduced from 10 to 5 in fiseal year 1953, 

Mr. Focarry. Wage-determination program under the Walsh- 
Healey Act? 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. 


EFFECT OF CEILING ALLOWANCES MADE BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. Why are you reducing that program / 
Mr. McComs. We didn’t ask for that reduction. That was sug- 
gested by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Fraser. Our program for this year contemplates 10 Walsh- 
Healey wage determinations to be completed — 

Mr, Fogarty. 1952? 

Mr. Fraser. In 1952, and the request that we made to the Bureau 
of the Budget was for a continuation of a program at that level. In 
approving our request they reduced funds in the amount of $39,000, 
$29,000 which was salaries. $10,000 which covered work to be done ; in 
connection with this program by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
obtaining wage data. When we translated the reduction into its effect 
on the program we found the program would be reduced from 10 to 
approximately 5 wage determinations that we could carry next year. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are reducing that division even though the public 
contract awards have done up 100 percent ? 

Mr. Fraser. It was the decision of the Bureau of the Budget that 
we reduce that program. 

Mr. McGraru. How is that going to affect your work? And your 
efficiency ? 

Mr. McComn. I think very definitely that we should have gotten 
what we asked for. We do have that increase in the number of con- 
tracts submitted to us, as I mentioned in my statement. There is the 
need of educating these fellows, when you have a great increase in 
contracts, so we can bring them into line, and it is very important 
on our part, in carrying on that work in Walsh-Healey to keep those 
fellows so they don’t violate the law, probably not intentionally, but 
if they are new and there are a great number of them coming into 
Government contract work they may violate. 

We go in and tell them that they can’t, or when we make wage 
determinations, they find out what they must pay and they comply 
with the law. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are you now conducting wage determinations on the 
woolen industry / 

Mr. McComs. Yes, sir; we have also started one on cotton textiles. 


ESTIMATED TIME REQUIRED TO DETERMINE WAGE RATES FOR COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. Focarry. When do you expect that one on cotton textiles to be 
completed ¢ 

Mr. McComp. We have a panel scheduled for the early part of 
March, and then after that we have to allow a month, to get data 
and information and it will probably be 3 months before we can get it 
completed. . 

Mr. Foearty. March, April, May; sometime in May? 

Mr. McComs. I would hate to promise in May, Mr. Chairman, but 
ve are pushing it as hard as we can, both of those. 

Mr. Roserts. It would be more like June. 

Mr. McComps. If you would explain to the chairman a little of that 
problem—not our holding up, but industry, and labor, wanting time 
to get more information. We have to give them 30 days, isn’t it? 
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PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN DETERMINING WAGE RATES 


Mr. Roserrs. Thirty days. It might.do well to explain the pro- 
cedure. First in initiating the proceedings we have an informal con- 
ference of management and labor called by the Administrator, at 
which members of the division staff are persent. There the technical 
questions are ironed out with regard to definition of industry, and 
other particular problems that might arise, and which might other- 
wise bog down the hearing. We get those elements out of the way 
beforehand. 

At the same time, we try to get agreement on the type of wage data 
we should obtain for the public hearing, in order that all parties may 
come in and be able to make what case they want to make on the basis 
of the data. Then following the panel there must be the usual notice. 
When we issue the notice calling for a hearing, we give 30 days’ notice 
usually, to permit people to get their thoughts together, and get what 
data they want, and come to the hearing. Following the hearing the 
record must be kept open for all the way from 1 to 3 weeks, in order 
that people who wish to file briefs may have the benefit of the hearing 
record. Following that, a complete analysis of the record is made, 
and the Administrator makes a recommendation to the Secretary on 
the basis of the data he has. 

In this recommendation he recommends the level of the prevailing 
minimum wage. The Secretary's office then receives this material and 
upon their analysis of the recommendation issues the wage determi- 
nation. As a consequence, it takes quite a little time to get all these 
proceedings rolling, so my best guess would be probably 4 months that 
is required to get these proceedings through. 


FACTORS PREVENTING SPEEDY DETERMINATION OF RATES 


Mr. Fogarry. Can’t you do better than 4 months in wage determina- 
tion proceedings ¢ 

Mr. Ropertrs. We will strain every nerve on it. We are committed 
toit. It may be we can accomplish it in 3, but T would hate to promise 
3 months in view of the serious technical difficulties we have. 

Mr. McComp. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, we have 
to be pretty careful and give all these fellows their chance in court, 
because if vou issue a wage determination, somebody comes back and 
gets some highpowered lawyers, and comes and says you didn’t do it 
in accordance to the rules of procedure, or this, and they will block 
us on it. We have one determination now in Puerto Rico which we 
are threatened, and we have been doing what we did do there for 
several years. 

Now, they have come in and said that it wasn’t a proper chance for 
them to represent their industry, and they are threatening to take us 
into court, a sizable industry. 

Mr. Focarry. Was that industry being run by someone from this 
country or a local industry ¢ 

Mr. McComp. It was being run by someone in this country as well. 
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Could I say this off the record ? 
Mr. Fogarty. All right. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Focarry. On the record. 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS FOR PUERTO RICO 


What wage determinations are going on now in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Rorerts. Those are the wage determinations, or rather, wage 
orders, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, pursuant to the 1949 
amendments that permitted the minimum-wage rates under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act be fixed through the industry committee 
procedure. 


TYPES OF INDUSTRIES FOR WHOM WAGE RATES ARE DETERMINED 


Mr. McComr. He asked if we have the chemical industry and 
tobacco. 

Mr. Roperts. We have tobacco, chemical industry, and others. 

Mr. McComer. Construction. We have the list of them. Hooked 
rugs. 


WAGE-RATE ESTABLISHMENT PROBLEM IN PUERTO RICE 


Mr. Fogarty. We are up against sort of a peculiar problem in 
Puerto Rico because of the low wage rates there; aren’t we? 

Mr. McComs. We are up against that, and the law itself makes a 
pretty tough road to walk: You know, the law says that we must find 


a wage which would not be high enough—it says we must find a wage 
which will not cause unemployment in the island, but will also not 
cause a competitive disadvantage to the mainland employer. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t know how you can do that. 

Mr. McComs. We do it the best we can. 

Mr. Focarry. I mean, I know of some industries that have moved 
down there because of the low wage scale, and because of the tax 
provision. That is to the competitive disadvantage of the part of 
the country I come from. 

Mr. McCome. As soon as we can we begin to try to raise those 
wages for those people down there, and we have to wait and get some 
idea of their production. Their production is certainly much lower 
than what it is on the mainland, and it is a tough problem, but the 
problem there, if you discuss Puerto Rico, it is just a problem of 
either doing something to get industry in there and help those people 
to have jobs, or put them on a dole, and supply them with food and 
living quarters, for which the taxpayers of the United States—they 
are American citizens—would have to pay. 

What we are trying to do is to help them get industries in there. 
I have said—and the Governor of Puerto Rico has said to me within 
the last 2 weeks, and he is, TI think, very sincere, that he is anxious to 
bring up wages. He was elected by the working people of the island, 
and he wants to bring up the wages as fast as he can, but they have had 
several examples where industries have gone down there, and their 
wages have gotten a little high, and they have failed, and gone out 
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of business, and thrown these people out of work. It is a tough one, 
Certainly it is tough. You can set a wage—— 

Mr. Focarry. You say the Bureau of the Budget cut this activity. 
I didn’t think they cut specific activities in appropriation requests. 
Have they always done that ? 

Mr. Fraser. Not in my experience they haven’t always done it, 
but they did in this case. 

Mr. Focarry. They picked this out and said “You cut here f 4 

Mr. Fraser. They picked this item out and said“ You * * *”*—the 
Administrator was talking about Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Focartry. I mean the wage determinations. 

Mr. Frazer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. They just spell it out? 

Mr. Frazer. That is right. 

Mr. Dopson. It is the practice for the Budget Bureau, Mr. Chair- 
man, to tell us what part of our program they do not approve, and 
they also will tell us that, administratively, you can do otherwise, 
but you have always got to go back there the next year to face an 
appraisal, so we have found it advisable to follow what they have 
told us in the way of adjustment in any program in the Department. 


PERCENTAGE OF MINIMUM WAGE RATE VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Since these new amendments of 1949, in most of the 
new establishments that you have visited, you have found quite a 
high rate—— 

Mr. McCompr. High rate of violations? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. McComp. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. What was that percentage again ? 

Mr. McComs. The minimum wage, 19 percent, we have there. 

Mr. Focarry. New establishments ? 

Mr. Fraser. New establishments, 65 percent. 

Mr. Foearry. Sixty-five percent of those investigated ? 

Mr. Fraser. Establishments coming into business and that have 
been in business for anywhere from 12 to 18 months. 

Mr. Focarry. That doesn’t mean 65 percent of all new business? 
That means 65 percent of those investigated ? 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any idea what percentage of those that you 
did investigate were investigated on complaint ¢ 

Mr. Fraser. I don’t have that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCompn. I don’t believe we have that, Mr. Chairman. 


PERCENTAGE OF INVESTIGATIONS ACCOMPLISHED 


Mr. Focarry. Most of the regular investigations that you are carry- 
ing on now are on complaint; aren't they / 

Mr. Groves. Twenty-five percent. 

Mr. McComp. Ine identally—— 

Mr. Focarry. I know in my own State of Rhode Island, they can’t 
keep up with the complaints that come in, with the m: unpower they 
have available there. And I know there are violations. You wouldn't 
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think that there would be violations of the minimum-wage law in a 
State that is as industrialized and organized as Rhode Island is. It 
was brought to my attention a couple of weeks ago they caught up with 
some jewelry manufacturer there working women 60 hours a week at 
30 cents an hour. 

Mr. Fraser. Nineteen percent of the establishments investigated on 
a current. basis are in violation of the minimum wage. 

Mr. McComes. Of those that we investigated. 

Mr. Fraser. These figures all relate to the ones we investigated. 

Mr. Focarry. What percentage are you able to investigate in a 
fiscal year? 

Mr. McComep Six percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Out of 707,000 establishments covered by the law / 

Mr. McComp. That is right. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we do try to concentrate where we 
think that there may be violations, even though there is not a com- 
plaint. And referring again—you seemed to be after the meat of it 
when you said the “new establishments” ; we do try to cover new estab- 
lishments probably on a little broader scale than all of the others 
because we believe that the new establishments may be violating and 
not know it. We want to bring them into line. 

Mr. Focarry. From your report, 1 believe you did say many of those 
were unintentional. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 


TENDENCY * COMPLIANCE TO WAGE RATE AFTER INVESTIGATION OF NEW 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What is your experience in later months, or a later 
year with those new establishments that have violated some provisions 
of the act? 

Mr. McComp. I don’t know that I can give the percentages, but I 
think I can say that certainly by far the great majority of the people 
we find in violation of the law and go in and correct them, we find 
them in compliance when we go back the second time. We are very 
strict with the man who we catch the second time. We can take 
him in and may bring criminal charges. 

Mr. Focarry. Most of the violations would occur also in unor- 
ganized plants and smaller plants; wouldn’t they? That is, where a 
bie outfit is organized, there is no question about violation of the 
minimum wages or overtime pay provisions of the act ? 

Mr. McComn. The unions look after them. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is mainly in the unorganized businesses where the 
violations occur. 

Mr. McComn. I have often said T think this law is of greater bene- 
fit to unorganized workers than it is to the organized. 

Mr. Focarry. It is also to the benefit of those businesses that are 
complying with the act to have an enforcement agency. 

Mr. McComn. That is right. 

‘Mr. Foearry. Because the overwhelming majority of the business 
establishments are in compliance with the provisions of the act, and 
naturally want their competitors to be in compliance, too; isn’t that a 
fact ? 
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Mr. McComp. That is right. And a very important fact to us in 
that we bring into line the fellow—we have a good group of employers, 
in other words, an employer that wants to pay good wages and have 
good labor relations, and he has to compete with the fellow who doesn’t 
have that desire, if we can correct that fellow over here who is 
chiseling on his workers, then we help this well-meaning employer. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR WORK PERFORMED FOR DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. You are being reimbursed for this work you have 
been doing for the Wage Stabilization Board; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. According to your statement, vou are getting to the 
point where with the amount of personnel you have had made avail- 
able to you from some of these defense activities, it is sufficient to 
carry on the work that you have to do for those people / 

Mr. McCome. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
we did what Congress would want us to do when we first began to 
take over that work. It took the Wage Stabilization Board itself, 
their administrative machinery, some time to get organized and even 
to work up and sign an agreement with us. They told us what to do, 
and they had this pressure, so we in our own offices began to take it 
on, and help them, because I understood that the sense of Congress was 
to do all we could; take all going agencies, regular agencies, to try 
to help out in the defense effort. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think that was the report of the subcommittee that 
heard the request for appropriations for defense activities. 

Mr. McComp. That is right; we went ahead and they kept good faith 
with us. In the end we worked up a workable contract with them. 

Mr. Focarry. Outside of this money that was appropriated for 
these defense activities, do you get any other reimbursement ? 

Mr. Fraser. That is all we get. Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. Are you transferring any of your funds to any other 
governmental agencies for work done by them for your agency / 

Mr. Fraser. Yes. We transfer $33,000 to three agencies. We trans- 
fer $14,000 to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in connection with the 
collection of wage data on the Walsh-Healey wage program. 

We transfer approximately $11,000, I think it is, yes; $11,000, to 
the Bureau of Census. That is for collection of data which is used in 
the development of coverage estimates, and also to assist in the are: 
production definition that the Administrator referred to in his state- 
ment. In addition to that, we transfer $8,200 each year to the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for data that they furnish to us 
on new establishments which are used in the scheduling of investiga- 
tions. 

Incidentally, we use that data prior to the scheduling of investiga- 
tions to get out to these new establishments, just as soon as we know 
about them—basic data about the acts. We get out to them a copy 
of the act itself, and the digest covering the act, with a letter explain- 
ing that there are other publications that are available at the local 
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offices of the Wage and Hour Division. We do that just as soon as we 
know these establishments are in business. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO STATES 


There is also a transfer of $168,000 to two States. Our enforcement 
program in the State of North Carolina is done by the State on a 
reimbursable basis. We transfer to them approximately $124,000 and 
we transfer approximately $44,000 to the State of Minnesota for the 
same type of service. 

Mr. Fogarty. These amendments of 1949 put quite an additional 
load on your division ? 

Mr. McComp. They did. 

Mr. Fogarry. And we did cut back your budget estimate last year 
quite a bit; didn’t we? 

Mr. Fraser. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1951 AND 1952 


Mr. Focarry. What was your request before this committee a year 
ago? 

Mr. Dopson. $8,740,000 was our estimate to you. 

Mr. Focarry. We gave you $8 million. 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. In 1951—— 

Mr. Focarry. That was also less than you had in 1951. 

Mr. Fraser. In 1951 you appropriated $9.5 million, and there was 
a supplemental to be effective right after the amendments. However, 
there were delays in connection with that, and our 1951 budget was 
based on the assumption we would go into that year with a full-year 
program of between 55,000 and 60,000 investigations. That is what 
vou approved, but as a result of the delay in getting that supple- 
mental, and as a matter of fact, never getting it, we were never 
staffed up to the point we expected. 

You will recall that there was a savings provision in the appro- 
priations bill that year for the purpose of the budget to recapture 
half a billion dollars. 

Mr. Focarry. Section 1214. 

Mr. Fraser. Section 1214, I guess it was; as a result of that saving 
clause $1 million was taken out of our operating budget, which re- 
sulted in a program reduction before we even got started. 

Mr. Focarry. With that reduction, I think you had about $8.2 
million plus in 1951, and we gave you $8 million for 1952. 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. 


VIOLATIONS OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Fogarry. On page 7 you have as exhibit A a table showing 
establishments violating regulations. 

I will ask that be put in the record at this point, and also the table 
on page & showing the back wages, and restitution for the years 
1946-41. 
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(The information is as follows:) 











e 
Establishments investigated and violations found under Fair Labor Standards Act 
and Public Contracts Act by violation and fiscal year 1942-51 and planned program 
for 1952 and 1953 
t | | Si a = 
| : Violations found 
" | Investigated establish- |_ ‘a oS seen ae xm o> 
| | ments | | 
| | | Minimum wage Overtime Child labor 
ee } — —_—— —-———— | - - — 
| Covered | | Pe 
Fiscal year jestablish-} Per- | | ie 1 | 
] ments | cent | a | } 
ne | | of in- } 
Number leovered| Number | Y@Stis | Number | Pet Number | Pe? 
| | estab- | gated cent } cent 
a | estab- | 
| poms | | Jish- | 
i | Teueadl | ments | 
| | | | | 
igs tc a POE cd aw ¢ | 
1942. 360, 000 | 74, 914 | 21 21, 524 29 | 36, 115 | 48 
1943 -.| 500, 000 61, 170 | 12] 9,580 | 16 | 24,157 | 39 
1944 500, 000 54, 431 | 11 | 7, 095 13 | 23, 535 i. 
1945 530, 000 44, 271 8 | 6, 264 | 14} 21,095 418 3, 583 s 
1946 557, 030 43. 832 | 8 | 4, 676 | 11 | 20, 184 | 46 | 2, 717 6 
aes 557. 030 40, 350 nt 3, 633 | 9} 19, 086 | 47 2.061 | 5 
1948 636, 928 30, 052 | 5 | 1, 833 | 6 | 14, 996 50 | 1, 443 
1949 ____. 636, 928 32, O12 | 55 , 580 | 5} 17,087 | 53 | 1, 807 6 
3950......- 715, 428 26, 189 | 4 1, 494 | 6| 11,973 16 1, 676 6 
| 715, 428 32, 479 | 5| 6,319 | 19! 14,781 | 44 3,018 | 9 
1952_..-.-.--| 715,428 | 43, 000-45, 000 | “A wages 
1953...-....-| 715,428 | 43,000-45, 000 | 6 |j Not available. 
Back wages and restitution, fiscal years 1946-51 
° | Percent- 
: | Amount of Amount des of 
Fiscal year | back wages restitution ; es he t 
owed agreed to am oun 
agreed 
1946____.. $21, 62: $13, 360, 826 62 
1947__. 18, 575, 8, S64, 186 | 45 
a 10, 757, 914 4, 256, 761 10) 
.. eae | 12, 186, 957 $, 279, O85 5 
1950: : | 
July-September. __- : 2, 858, 367 | 982, 436 | 3 
October—Jan. 24, 1950__._- 4, 143, 688 1, 887, 926 46 
Jan. 25, 1950-June__- 2, 557, 573 1,210,831 | 17 
— _ ~ _ ~ 
cc | 4 Silay DA eA ier k Ge Cay: Tis | 9, 559, 628 | 1,081,193 | 43 
1941 11, 202, 731 6, 667, OST 60 


RESTITUTION FOR BACK WAGES 

Mr. Focarry. In connection with this matter of restitution and back 
wages, there was some change in that in 1949. I believe the Adminis- 
trator was given power to sue for back wages, whereas before it was 
left up to the employee to bring suit himself, and that didn’t happen 
very often. 

Mr. McCompn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What has been your experience ? 

Mr. McComn. We haven’t really gone into that very much. We 
haven’t had to sue in a great many cases. However, the fact we have 


that authority to do so, if you will notice in that page that you put in, 
has assisted in the voluntary restitution going up to 60 percent. 





You will notice in 1949 it was 35, 1950 it was 45, 1951 it is 60 percent. 
We believe that the increase is due almost entirely to that provision. 

Mr. Focarry. Because the amendment was enacted into law, many 
of these employers are giving back these back wages just because of it 
being the law?’ Is that what you mean / 

Mr. McCompr. The employee is often reluctant to sue his employer. 

Mr. Grimes. If an employer will make restitution under our super- 
vision of the exact amount of the underpayment, it gives him a good 
faith defense against the double damages. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you been in a position this year, since the 
amendment was enacted into law, of suing any onsale for back 
wages / 

Mr. Garcrav. I don’t have the figures on that. 

Mr. Grimes. The solicitor’s office will have all those figures. Have 
they been up here already / 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. They have been here. 

Mr. Grimes. We get some requests to sue for employees. I would 

say 95 times out of a ‘hundred we don’t have to sue. We still are suing 

employers for injunctions, to prevent them from violating the law. 
No restitution is involved in the injunction suits. The law forbids 
that. We also are prosecuting employers occasionally in criminal 
cases and we are prosecuting them for contempt in those instances 
where they violate injunctions. 


AMOUNT OF BACK WAGES OWED:IN 1946 


Mr. Fogarry. This table indicates that in 1946 you found appar- 
ently that there was $21 million owed in back wages, is that right 


Mr. Grimes. That is right. 
AMOUNT RESTORED ON VOLUNTARY BASIS 


Mr. Focarry. There was $13 million restored on a voluntary basis 
apparently, which was 62 percent of the amount that you found to be 
due that was given back to the employee. It went down 48 percent 
in 1947, down to 40 percent in 1948, and down to 35 percent in 1949, 
so it was on the down grade all those years until enactment of the 
amendments in 1949, 

Mr. Fraser. It started to go up the month the law was amended. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this split in the table for the year 1950? 

Mr. Fraser. That is to show the break in that year. The amend- 
ment to the law was passed in October. Prior to that it continues to 
show a down grade to a low point of 34 percent starting in October, 
and from that period until the date of the enactment of the law, when 
it became effective-— 

Mr. Focarry. It became effective in October ? 

Mr. Fraser. The law was passed in October and became effective 
January 25 the following year. 

Mr. Focarry. 1950. 

Mr, Fraser. That is correct. Then it started to increase, went up 
to 46 percent and the balance in that year continued to rise slightly 
to 47 percent. That is the reason over the year it shows 43 pen ~ 
but it is broken out this way to show how it changed during the yea 
Then for the next fiscal year it was 60 percent. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Still you haven't got back to 1946 yet, have you ¢ 

Mr. Fraser. I am not quite sure what the first 6 months of this fiscal 
year will show. I would imagine it is probably higher than 60 percent. 

Mr. Fogarty. But it shows definitely it is on the up grade since 
enactment of this amendment in 1949 4 

Mr, Grimes. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVESTIGATED FOR VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. Your percentage of covered establishments investi- 
gated has gone down every year, hasn't it 4 

Mr. Gries. It is running about 60 percent now. 

Mr. Fraser. That is on page 7. 

Mr. Focarry. The percent of violations is pretty nearly even out 
over the period of 10 years, about 45 percent. 

Mr. McComps. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. I was looking at just overtime violations. 

Mr. McComp. There is overtime and minimum wage and child labor 
shown. : 

Mr. Fogarry. The minimum wage is the one that has gone way up, 
hasn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. Since the amendments. 

Mr. Focarry. Since the increase in the minimum from 40 to 75 
cents an hour. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 


AREAS WITH LARGEST INCIDENCE OF MINIMUM WAGE VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Focgarry. What,section of the country do you find your great- 


est number of violations in minimum wage 4 
» Mr, Fraser. I think it is pretty general. 
Mr. Garcrau. Wecan show you that by regions. 
Mr. Grimes. We have figures but not percentage figures. 
Mr. Fogarry. What area of the country do you find most of the 
violations / 
Mr. Garceau. Do you want me to read them for the record by 
numbers ¢ 
Mr. Fogarry. No; what area of the country’ What are you talking 
about, regions? 
Mr. Garceau. Yes, regions. 
Mr. Fogarry. What region and what area’ Just tell me where 
the majority of the violations are / 
Mr. Grimes. That will take a little figuring. 
Mr. Fraser. Birmingham—— 
Mr. Garceav. Dallas region, Birmingham region. 
Mr. McComs. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, I would rather figure 
that out. 
Mr. Focgarry. Will you, and supply it for the record 4 
Mr. McComs. We will supply it for the record because you see we 
have the record of number of establishments investigated and viola- 
tions and we would have to compare those two in each instance, to get 
a percentage to give you an accurate figure. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


In the Birmingham region the minimum wage violations in establishments in- 
vestigated during the fiscal year 1951 was 32.5 percent. In the Dallas region 
for the same period the percentage was 27.6. The Birmingham region includes 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. The Dallas region 
includes New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

Mr. Focarty. Judge McGrath ? 

Mr. McGrarnu. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. The Walsh-Healey Act is the one that requires the 
daily wage scale? 

Mr. McComp. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. What is the Davis-Bacon Act? 

Mr. McComs. That is for new construction. 

Mr. Denton. The other is where the Government is supplier ot 
goods ? 

Mr. McComs. Supplier of materials. 


CAN TROVERSY REGARDING MINIMUM WAGE RATE DETERMINATION 


Mr. Denon. I got quite a lengthy letter from one of the electrical 
companies and I don’t remember which one it was but it stated that in 
Madison, Ind., the Walsh-Healey Act was being enforced by the 
Government in such a way that they couldn't go down south with their 
industries any more and they were going to stop going south if that 
practice was continued. This particular industry wasn’t in my dis- 
trict and I am not from the South but I was rather interested about 
that controversy. I wonder if you could tell me anything about it. 

Mr. Roserrs. | think I know something about this, Mr. McComb. 
I think this must be the lamp industry. We have had several in- 
quiries on it and we have recently had panel meetings with manage- 
ment and labor in that industry. We have had two recently. Some 
plants in the North have been moving south. Through agree- 
ment as I understand it with the southern communities to which they 
go, they will set a base rate for their plant, which will not disturb 
local conditions. Generally that rate is 75 cents an hour. The lamp 
industry in the northern sections of the country is a very high-paid 
industry, and in consequence they feel that through a Walsh-Healey 
determination, a rate would be set whereby they would no longer be 
able to pay 75 cents and still supply Government. contracts in the 
South, and I think it is unquestionably true, that the determination 
would show a prevailing minimum rate, taking the country as a whole, 
beyond 75 cents, and perhaps substantially beyond that figure. 

Mr. Focarry. That. is the reason that this law was enacted, to 
straighten out some of these differentials. 

Mr. Denon. Is that the prevailing wage over the entire country 
or just in the communities ? 

Mr. Roverts. There are differentials sometimes established in the 
wage determinations on the basis of geographical location. It de- 
pends almost primarily on whether or not industry is one of a local 
nature, or Nation-wide nature. For example, in the cement industry 
where you are unable to ship cement. long distances, certain localities 
tend to supply a certain locality but. in those cases our early deter- 
minations had seven to eight different geographical rates; but now in 
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industries like the garment and shoe industries and the like, their com- 


petitors everywhere compete for the same market, North, South, East, 
West, all in there competing for the same market. In those cases we 
generally set just one Nation-wide minimum, as you do, for example, 
in the case of textiles. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a differential in the textiles / 

Mr. Roserrs. No, we do not. There is a differential in terms of 
the industry, as woolen worsted has one rate, $1.05, and cotton tex- 
tile, cotton rayon, that is, has 87 cents but there is no geographical 
differential. 

Mr. Fogarry. I meant. between the industries, cotton and wool. 

Mr. Denron. The amendments to the wage and hour law were 
adopted in 1949, weren’t they ¢ 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Mr. Denron. Didi't that give you a good deal of extra work in 
interpreting them ¢ 

Mr. McComs. It did; a great deal. 

Mr. Denron. And preparing regulations 

Mr. McComp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. Has that work gone down any since that became 
standardized ¢ 

Mr. McComps. We still have some pretty heavy problems in that 
to work out. One is this problem as I mentioned in my statement on a 
bonus payment, profit-sharing plans. We are still working on that. 

Mr. Denvron. | notice you have 37 positions in that department this 
year and the same requested for 1953. Do you know how many were 
in that in 1951; was that cut any last year / 

Mr. Fraser. I don’t believe it was cut last year, but I would have 
to go back to 1951 and check it. The staff for 1952 and 1953 is the same. 

Mr. Denvon. It was not raised any. I noticed you had a substan- 
tial increase in your appropriation in 1951. It was almost doubled. 

Mr. Fraser. The biggest part in the appropriation for fiscal year 
1951 was devoted to expansion of the enforcement program. 


CURTAILMENT OF INVESTIGATION PROGRAM SINCE 1951 


Mr. Denton. Has that been curtailed any / 

Mr. Fraser. The investigation program is considerably lower than 
it was when we proposed the budget that was approved for $9,545,000 
in 1951, 


EMPLOYER SUITS AS A DETERRENT TO VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Denron. Don’t the private suits that employees bring help you 
uny in enforcing the law ? 

Mr. McComp. As the Administrator indicated, there have been 
comparatively few. 

Mr. Denon. Do you help people supply data in those cases? 

Mr. McComs. No. 

Mr. Denron. I know it is hard for an employee to get the data 
needed in that case where you get it easily. 

Mr. Grimes. We can’t act as a private detective for employees and 
we can’t disclose to an employee what we find by examining his employ- 
er’s records. I don’t think Congress would stand for that for 5 
minutes. 
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Mr. Denon. I am just thinking it might help enforcement. 

Mr. Grimes. What happens on those employee suits, first there 
aren't a great many of them. Second the employee has to hire his 
own lawyer, and he usually has to fight his own battle, at least in 
the trial court. If there is any important question of the construction 
of the law that is involved in it we will file a brief, but that is as far 
as we will go. 

Mr. Denvon. I was thinking of the practical matter, the amount 
involved is small. It isn’t practical for a lawyer to bring many of 
those cases and especially get all the data that he has to get. He 
just can’t do it. It is almost as effective the way it stands, for the 
Government to have to enforce the law. 

Mr. McComs. The employee you know gets double time as a rule, 
that is, the judge can give him lawyer's fees. 

Mr. Denron. Even at that, there wouldn't be much involved. 

Mr. Grimes. There aren’t a great many cases as a matter of fact. 


(INDUSTRIES INVOLVED IN MOST VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Denron. What kind of industries are these that you find most of 
your violations inf Why I say that is, most industries that I know 
of pay at least 75 cents an hour now. 

Mr. McComs. Well, I think the clothing industry, the garment 
industry, we have had probably more violations. This is my estimate 
without digging into it. And in some of the smaller industries, you 
have small industries that start. I will tell you one that has developed 
a great deal in the war need, is this scrap industry—scrap iron, rags, 
bones, they will come before us quite a lot but there have been quite 
a number of violations among them; such businesses have developed. 


I remember we had some where they go out and pick up old paste- 
board cartons. Business has developed in these cities and they bring 
them in and rework them and sell them again. There you find viola- 
tions of that kind. 


RECORDS OBTAINED FROM BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS CONSIDERED 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Mr. Denon. Going back to this presentation of the private suits, 
is there anything confidential in these records that you get / 

Mr. Grimes. Oh, yes. We have the right to go into any business 
establishment and demand to see his records, and, if he won't give them 
to us, We can get a court order and make him give them to us. We 
examine those records in confidence. We don’t go out and publish or 
advertise what we have found out by exercising our power to go 
into your place. 

Mr. Denron. You don’t consider those public records in any way ? 

Mr. Grimes. No. 

Mr. Denon. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe ? 

Mr. Scuware. When you go into court to enforce the law and exact 
the amount that may be collected, you do, of course, as a matter of 
evidence, have to show what your investigation reveals from the 
records that you are examining? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 
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Mr. Scuwase. So to that extent the records do become public prop- 
erty as far as applicable to the particular cases which you bring? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. But you just told Mr. Denton, as I understand it, 
that you do not furnish this information to the beneficiary for him to 
bring the suit ? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. How is he to know in many instances his rights 
without your disclosing such information ? 

Mr. Grimes. The kind of information that we would get would be 
the employer's record of hours and his record of wages paid. If an 
employee wants to bring his own suit, why, he usually knows whether 
he has been underpaid or not. He knows whether he has worked long 
hours or not and 1f—— 

Mr. Scuwase. He doesn’t keep a record of it as a rule, does he? 

Mr. Grimes. Some of them do. Most of them don’t. 

Mr. McGrarn. He has a right of examination before trial. 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. We feel if we were to disclose the infor- 
mation we get by investigations to employees we would be accused 
of stirring up litigation, and that is something that we don’t want to 
happen. 

Mr. Scnwane. But as a matter of practice you have, as we might 

say, tipped off these employees in many instances as to what the 
oeneral findings were; if they were not in compliance, they were 
entitled to some relief and that would get them started where they 
might pursue the investigation as best the y could. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Grimes. No: I have to say “No” to that, Mr. Schwabe. We 
don’t stir up litigation. We don't encourage it at all, not a bit. 

Mr. Scuwane. In these smaller plants, or smaller businesses where 
they are not organized as a rule, and where the individual employees 
do not keep records, as my observation is they do not individually keep 
these records, IT don’t know how the individual employee knows 
whether there has been noncompliance or not. In some instances, I 
understood your people did give them the information, enough to 
enable them to have the basis of a lawsuit. 

Mr. Grimes. We don't give the emplovee any information that he 
could actually use that way. Now what vou might have in mind would 
be this kind of a situation: In instances where an employee complains 
to us, and we make an investigation 

Mr. Scuwase. At his behest, or upon his request for that / 

Mr. Grimes. That is right, and we are unsuccessful in getting his 
money for him—— 

Mr. Scuwane. That is, you mean without litigation / 

Mr. Grimes. That is right, that employee will be on our necks of 
course, to know why we haven't got his money back for him. We will 
tell that complainant, if we are ultimately unsuccessful, we will tell 
him that we found violations. 

Mr. Scuwape. That is what I know. 

Mr. Grimes. We won't give him any of the details and we will tell 
him that the employer refused to pay restitution and that we can’t do 
any more for him, and that the only thing that is left for him is section 
16 (b) of the act under which he can file his own suit if he wants to 
do it. 
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Mr. Scuwane. Well I didn’t know just how far you went but I knew 
you went part way. You have now admitted that you did, and IT am 
not saying you shouldn't, but I just want to know as to the factual! 
information, how far you are supposed to go and what your practice is. 

Mr. McComp. That could be tied up with what we pointed out here. 
There is not too many of them now. We have just 60 percent. restity 
tion, coming into compliance, paying up. That has increased and the 
other is that we only give out information and the important point is 
when the employee complains directly to us. We have the request 
sometimes, when we have made an investigation without a complaint, 
They ask us and we will not give them that information—what wi 
have found. 


ENTERSTATE COMMERCE FACTOR IN WAGE RATE VIOLATION 


Mr. Denton. In all these cases it is a very important thing to prove 
that they are producing eats to go in interstate commerce ¢ 

You determine that through your accounting very accurately, but 
that. is a very diflicult thing for an employee to determine. What 
position do you take in those cases / 

Mr. Grimes. In most instances on the question of whether an en- 
ployer is engaged in interstate commerce or not, he will admit it. 

Mr. Scuwase. I have seen a lot of them where they wouldn’t. 

Mr. Griaers. In case of the manufacturing establishment, all the 
employee has to do is go down to the railroad station and look at the 
shipping records, and he can subpena them. 

Mr. McGraru. In addition to that, under the law he has the right 
if he goes to court to examine the records. 

Mr. Grimes. Quite offten we go down to the railroad station and 
examine their records. 

Mr. McComp. In order to keep people advised, for example, where 
there is a lawsuit involved in the northwest part of the country and the 
court decides that is in interstate commerce, it comes under the pro- 
vision of the law and we try to give it to the law services, give pub- 
licity to that, in order to advise. employers all over the country. I 
want to add this, that I am very often accused by industry of being 
very unreasonable because we come out and say “Under these cir- 
cumstances you are covered under the law.” All I am trying to do 
when I say that is usually based upon some decision of the court some 
place, and I am trying to tell these fellows, if you violate you are 
building up liabilities. We do that as a service. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am satisfied. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


ASSISTANCE TO UNINTENTIONAL WAGE VIOLATORS 


Mr. Scrrwane. A great many of these that you find in violation you 
are convinced, are you not, really were more or less ignorantly in 
violation ? 

Mr. McComs. Well, I would say 

Mr. Scuwase. Without, we will say, it being intentional or any- 
thing of that sort; they he ad a small “business, “didn’t know the law 
and didn’t consult anybody about it, perhaps, and just set up in busi- 
ness and didn’t give it any thought or any consideration apparently. 
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Don’t you find that to be true in so many of these very small beginning 
operations throughout the country 4 

Mr. McComn. That is true, Mr. Schwabe, and we think we are doing 
the man a great service when we tell him that he is in violation and 
ask him to come into compliance. 

Mr. Scuwane. You certainly are, because you will prevent an 
accumulation of violations. 

Mr. McComp. If he pays his worker time and a half in accordance 
with the law, then he is through, but if he just goes ahead and violates, 
the employee can sue him, as we pointed out, and he has to pay double 
time and lawyers’ fees. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is right. 

Mr. McComp. I made the statement many times that IT think 9 
percent of the employers of the country want to comply with the law, 
but it is the 5 percent that makes it a hardship on them if they are not 
complying. 

Mr. Scuwase. It is like that in so many other instances. There are 
so many laws they don’t know about, and their business won't justify 
hiring accountants or lawyers, or somebody to tell them where to avoid 
these pitt: ls and law violations with reference to wage-hour and many 
other things. 

That is generally true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. McComs. We try to carry on informational campaigns about 
the provision of the law and tell people, new employers, consult our 
offices, consult our branches, and we will help them and tell them what 
the provisions of the law are at any time. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM REGARDING WAGE LAWS 


Mr. Scuwane. Now, then, that leads to the next question I was go- 
ing to ask you. What kind of an educational program, may I call it, 
are you conducting, 1f any / 

Mr. McComs. We try to carry in newspapers—we have programs 
particularly on new provisions of the law and new coverage of the law, 

radio programs—we get them out over the air where we can get them. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you pay for that service as a rule / 

Mr. McComp. Not the radio, I don’t believe we pay. We have men 
who work on that, what we call information men. 

Mr. Grimes. He means do you pay the radio station. That is free 
time. 

Mr. Scuwase. I thought it was usually public service. 

Mr. McComp. That is sright. 

Mr. Scuwase. The public doesn’t know. The public says that is 
where my tax dollars are going. 

Mr. Grimes. There is nota day that passes but what one of our field 
men is making a speech somewhere, at a chamber of commerce meeting, 
Rotary, et cetera 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED TO INFORM NEW BUSINESSES OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Scuwase. That is good as far as it goes, and I think you should 
do it, but I wanted to see what your response would be. 

Before you go into examining a new set-up or business or industry, 
and especially where you have had no complaint that there was a 








violation, what, if any, contact do you make with that new establish- 
ment that might be considered educational in its nature, giving him 
a warning before he gets in deep, we will say? Do you do anything 
along that line? 

Mr. Fraser. I indicated in connection with the transfer of funds 
to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, that they give us 
information about new establishments that have been in business 

Mr. Scrwasr. Is that the first information you get on new business 
establishments ? 

Mr. Fraser. That is right, these reports are from filings made by 
new establishments. The Bureau records and transcribes informa- 
tion on the third quarterly return made by these new business organ- 
izations which means that they have been in business bet ween 9 and 12 
months, when we receive this information on the cards. The first 
thing we do with them is to prepare a form letter and attach to it a 
digest and copy the Fair Labor Standards Act. We call attention 
to their responsibilities, if they are covered by the law, and advise 
them if they want additional information or additional publications, 
that they are available at the local offices of the divisions. 

Mr. Scuwase. I commend you for that. I wanted to know if you 
were doing that. 

Mr. Fraser. Then subsequent to that, before we start to schedule 
any investigations, in order not to waste the investigator’s time or 
anyone else’s time, we have a procedure that calls for sending out 
to get additional data so that we can determine whether or not ‘there 
is any question of coverage. 

That goes out to the employer and at that time additional or more 
current information about the act is sent to the employer. 

















METHOD OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Scuwanr. Do you use the telegraph much in obtaining infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Fraser. We don’t use it at all. 

Mr. Scrwase. You are almost exclusively using the mails? 

Mr. McComr. That is right. We mail this information to them 
and ask them to mail it back to us. 

Mr. Scrrwane. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. No further questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey ? 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS REGARDING INTERVIEWS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Grimes, I would like to have a little additional 
information on this relationship between the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor and the employer and the employee. 
You go in and check the emplover’s records and you find he is in 
violation, and, as I understand your testimony, your agent, or your 
department, does not give that information to the employee / 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. We will not give him any of the de- 
tails of what we find out. 

Mr. Bussey. Is your representative supposed to contact the em- 
ployee / 
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Mr. Grimes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. And tell the employee that he has been cheated out of 
a certain amount of his wages under the minimum hour ¢ 

Mr. Grimes. He does not. 

Mr. Bussey. What does your agent tell the employee ? 

Mr. Grimes. In every establishment where we make an investiga- 
tion a certain percentage of the employees are interviewed, either at 
their places of work, if the employer says it is O. K. with him, or at 
their homes, if he doesn’t want our people talking to them in worktime. 

Mr. Bussey. Doesn't the agent at a plant almost insist on inter- 
viewing the employee at the plant ? 

Mr. Grimes. No. He asks the employer if it is agreeable with him, 
if he is willing to have it done, and if he indicates the slightest objec- 
tion, it is not done. After all, he is paying for the man’s time. 

Mr. McComp. We request, Mr. Busbey, and go in and tell the em- 
ployer that we are there to make an investigation under the wage- 
hour law, discuss it with him, and then ask his permission to interview 
these employees, and we say to him, “May we interview them here on 
the job?” and in the majority of cases they say “Yes.” If he says 
“No.” then we will interview them in their homes. 

Mr. Bussry. There have been instances, have there not, where your 
representative has been rather arbitrary about interviewing the em- 
ployee at the business establishment / 

Mr. McComp. Not that I know of, because their instructions are 
that if the employer does not want an interview at the plant, they will 
interview at their homes. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you those instructions with you under which 
your representatives in the field have to operate on that particular 
matter / 

Mr. Grimes. We don’t have them here but we can get them up to 
you, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussry. 1 would certainly appreciate it, because that is cer- 
tainly contrary to some of the reports that have come in to me. 

(The requested information follows :) 

16f01  Jnterview place (FLSA-—PCA).—Interviews in the establishment shall 
be attempted only if the employer consents and the interviews can be private. 

Interviews away from the establishment may be held in the employee's home, 
at an office of the Division, or may be arranged, where possible, at any other 
suitable place in the community, such as a post-office building, provided Conddi- 
tions of privacy can be maintained. State employment security agency offices 
shall not be used. 

Mr. McComsn. May I say this for the record, that I have said this 
to all groups of inspectors that I have talked to, all new ones and all 
trainees; I say to these men, “I don’t want any of you to go in and 
take a position, ‘Well, I am the government and Iam a policeman and 
J am going to arrest you.” IT want you to go in as gentlemen and say, 
‘Here is the law, Congress has given us this law and asked us to in- 
vestigate and see that there is compliance with the law. I have come 
into your plant. I would like to interview some of your employees, 
I would like to look at your books, if you will permit me to do it.” 

It is true if we think the man is violating and he says “No, I won't 
let. you look at my books”—— 

Mr. Bussey. Tam not talking about a situation like that at all. 
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Mr. McComs. I want to say, then, I tell them “Don’t get rough 
with him. Just say ‘Then we will take a court action if it is neces- 
sary. In other words, we will subpena your books and all.’ ” 

Mr. Bussey. I have no reference to that situation at all. 

Mr. McComp. When we have complaints occasionally from Con- 
gressmen and other people, our investigator has been rough, if you 
know that, or if he has been unreasonable, you tell me about it, 

Mr. Busrry. Of course you can’t be responsible for every action of 
all your investigators, regardless of how much instruction you give 
them. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Grimes. When we find out they are doing something we told 
them not to, we can do something about it. 


LIMITED DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION BY INVESTIGATOR TO EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Busney. What is the limitation you put on your field investiga- 
tors in regard to giving information to employees ? 

Mr. Grimes. Our instructions are that if the employee asks the in- 
vestigator any question about the law or wants him to explain it to 
him, clo it. : 

Mr. Busney. I don’t have that incident in mind, either. T have an 
incident in mind where an investigator, shall I say, goes overboard and 
is overzealous in trying to give the employee information. 

Mr. Grimes. That is directly against his imstructions and he is 
ordered 

Mr. Bussey. What instructions? Have you those instructions that 
place a prohibition on him as to how far he can go? 

Mr. Garceav. It is in our handbook. I can supply you with that. 
I don’t have it here. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





16f12 Disclosure of information by an investigator to employees (FLSA- 
PCA).—Dnuring an investigation, the investigator may receive oral inquiries 
from employees as to the provisions of the FLSA or the PCA, compliance with 
these provisions by the establishment, and whether the employees will receive 
back wages as a result of the investigation. 

An inquiring employee has a right to be informed of the provisions of the 
FLSA and the PCA and of his rights under FLSA, sections 16 (b) and (c). He 
shall be given a copy of the Wage-Hour Law Digest, or a copy of Rulings and 
Interpretation No. 3 if he is interested in the PCA, and the provisions of the 
FLSA or the PCA should be explained to him. 

An employee shall be given no information by an investigator which the in- 
vestigator has obtained from an examination of the employer's records, except 
that the investigator may check with the employee transcriptions from the em- 
ployer’s records of the hours worked by the employee and the wages paid to 
him. Wherever possible, this shall be done by not showing the transcriptions to 
the employee, but by questioning the employee as to the hours he worked in par- 
ticular days and weeks and as to the wages paid to him and checking his answers 
against the transcriptions, or by the investigator comparing with the transcrip- 
tions, check stubs, personal time records, or other evidence possessed by the 
employee. Under no circumstances may the employee be given, or allowed to 
make, copies of data obtained from the employer's records. 

The investigator shall not give the employee any estimate of the amount of 
hack wages which may be due the employee because of the violations by the 
employer, but he may instruct the employee as to how overtime should be 
computed. 

16f18 Discussion of FLSA, sections 16 (b) and (c) (FLSA).—The investi- 
gator must carefully refrain from words or acts which may be interpreted as 
suggesting to employees, or groups of employees, that resort be had to the courts 
under FLSA sections 16 (0) or (e). 
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The investigator may advise inquirers that his sole function as an investizator 
is to ascertain and to report to his superiors all of the facts concerning the 
employer’s compliance with the provisions of the FLSA or the PCA, that the 
investigation is not completed until his superiors have received and acted upon 
the facts, and that any further inquiries concerning the investigation should be 
addressed to the regional director. 

Mr. Bussey. Just how far can an investigator go in giving the 
employee information that he has obtained from an examination of 
the books and telling this employee what he should do and what he 
shouldn’t do? 

Mr. Grimes. His instructions are that he isn’t to tell what the 
employee—what he shall or shan’t do; that he isn’t to suggest to the 
employee that he sue his employer; they are positive on that, and he 
isn't to disclose to the employee any information he got from exam- 
ining the employer's records. 

Mr. Bussey. What if he would make a suggestion to the employee 
that, in his opinion, the employee should bring a suit against the 
employer 4 

Mr. Grimes. Then I would say we would fire him if we caught him 
doing that. 

Mr. Scuware. You would tell him to say that he found the em- 
ployer in violation ? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. And that there are rights that he might pursue / 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwape. I understood you to tell me that a while ago. Is 
that what you are telling him ¢ 


NECESSITY FOR INTERVIEWING EMPLOYER 


Mr. Grimes. That is right. As to telling him to tell the employee 
that he do sue, our instructions aren’t that at all. There is one reason 
why we want to interview employees at all. The worse type of viola- 
tion that we can find is the case of an employer who has violated the 
law and on top of that has falsified his records in order to conceal 
the violation. 

Mr. Busery. I can readily understand why you would want to 
and should interview the employee. I have no quarrel with that 
whatever. 

Have you ever had an incident of where one of your investigators 
has left the employ of the department and has contacted employees 
of certain concerns where the concern Was in violation / 

Mr. Grimes. I can’t think of any. I can think of an instance where 
we have had them leave us and then be employed by firms that they 
have investigated recently. 


COMPLAINT FROM WORK GLOVE INDUSTRY REGARDING PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McComb, I presume one of your assistants has 
by this time informed you of the question on the glove industry | 
brought up the other day when Mr. Galvin was before the committee / 

Mr. McComp. Yes. I understood you brought up that question of 
the learners in the glove industry, or the rate, was it / 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, on the learning program. 
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I don't suppose that you, by any chance, were able to have a tran- 
script of that portion of the letter I read into the record tbe other 
day? 

Mr. McCompn. I haven't seen it. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to give you the benefit of all of it, T will ask 
the committee’s indulgence while I read these three paragr: iphs again, 
This pertains to the work-glove industry : 


Since the Fair Labor Standards Act was passed in 1938, the work-glove in- 
dustry has enjoyed special learner regulations governing factory beginners 
and the right to employ such beginners for a limited period at wages less than 
the statutory minimum. 

The necessity for such regulation was abundantly established at a public hear- 
ing held in Washington in 1939. From time to time since then the regulations 
have been amended and revised, but only following a public hearing, at which 
a written record of the proceedings was made, which could have served as the 
basis for judicial review. 

When the statutory minimum wage was raised to 75 cents per hour, effective 
in January 1950, another public hearing was accorded resulting in the establish- 
ment of subminimum rates of pay which we regarded as excessive, but from which 
determination no review Was sought. 

Early in the fall of 1951, the subminimum wage branch of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division of the Department of Labor invited representa- 
tives of management and labor in the glove industry to confer with them’ in 
Washington concerning a proposal to revise the regulations by increasing the 
subminimum wage rates. The representative of management insisted upon a 
public hearing such as they had been accorded in the past, and for a time it 
appeared that the right of such public hearing was recognized, though earnest 
efforts were made to induce management to compromise Without the expense and 
delay which would be involved in the public hearing. 

Later the officials changed their position and insisted that they could act with- 
out a public hearing. Mr. William R. McComb is Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor, and it is 
in his name that the current program is being conducted, but the official in 
charge is Mr. Milton Brook, Chief of the Subminimum Wage Branch of those Di- 
visions. There was recently published in the Federal Register a notice of intent 
to increase the subminimum wages predicated upon a reexamination in the light 
of recent changes in wage levels, and administrative experience of the regula- 
tions and of consultation with interested parties in the industry. 

We have requested a disclosure of the elements above referred to but have 
been informed the basie data are confidential. Accordingly, we are precluded 
from testing the basis upon which the Administrator proposes to act. We believe 
that a public hearing is an essential element in the due process of law, guar- 
anteed under the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

As I explained the other day, I am not interested in the wage rate 
or any of those details. What I am trying to ascertain is on what 
basis and what grounds have the rules been changed. According to 
this letter you have held public hearings in the past, but refused to 
hold them at this time. , 


EXPLANATION OF PROCEDURAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. McComs. May I ask Mr. Roberts, who is Mr. Brooks’ superior, 
and who knows a good deal about that problem to answer? Will you 
explain our procedures / 

Mr. Roserrs. Perhaps by way of background I should explain that 
under section 14 of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Administrator 
is given the authority to issue certificates below 75 cents an hour for 
learners to the extent necessary to prevent curtailment of opportu- 
nities for employment. 

Now, in the industries where there are a great many learners, we 
have endeavored to set up special industry regul: itions, whereby for 
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each industry, such as gloves, apparel, shoes, hosiery, et cetera, there 
are special provisions that we use in each case. 

In other words, we set the length of the learning period, the rate 
that they may be paid per hour, a limitation on number of learners, 
and things of that character. 

Now following the amendments in 1949, in order that we should 
have a basis for action on all the requests for learners we knew would 
come, We had a series of informal conferences—not hearings, informal 
conferences—in seven industries. Among these was the glove in- 
dustry. We were thus able to issue regulations on a show-cause basis; 
in other words, we indicated this was our proposal and persons were 
given Opportunity to present evidence, why or why not these regula- 
tions should be adopted. 

We had these temporary—— 





CONFERENCES WITIT MEMBERS OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bussey. In other words, if you will let me interrupt. vou arbi- 
trarily set a rate and then put it up to the industry to come in and 
show why it shouldn't be set / 

Mr. Roperrs. No, it was on the basis of conferences we had with 
members of the industry, upon examination of wage data. in each of 
these industries. You understand that if we had not been able to act 
quickly, we would not have had regulations on the books that would 
have permitted emplovers to have learners at the time the act was 
amended, 


INFORMAL CONFERENCES LN ORDER TO SERVICE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bussey. Well. they have had learners in this industry for some 
time. ‘Phis is something more recent, after the submininiuim rate was 
established. 

Mr. Ropers. That is true. Timight say this, that in the early days 
there were a great many learners in the glove industry but as we ap- 
proached closer and closer 1949, the vear of the amendment, there were 
no earners at all. We did not grant learner certificates in any of the 
mainland industries with one or two very minor exceptions. In con- 
sequence, When the act was amended to a T5-cent level, obviously all 
these old learner rates in these regulations had to be revised. They 
were not applicable any longer and so new regulations were issued on 
the basis of informal conferences, so we would be able to service in 
dustry, mind you, not because we wanted arbitrarily to act. but so we 
could service industry we had informal conferences with them. 

Mr. Bussey. That is your position and your interpretation of serv- 
icing industry. Evidently industry doesn’t think vou are servicing 
them correctly, They have a different viewpoint and different attitude. 


RECORDS OF INFORMAL AND PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Mr. McGraru. Is there any record of these conferences / 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. 

Mr. MceGrarit. Stenographic records ? 

Mr. Roperrs. [In some we do and some do not. Let me continue on. 

Mr. Bussey. I would be happy to have you explain, because I want 
a lot of explanation on this situation. 
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Mr. Roserrs. Following the first issuance of those regulations, so 
that we could operate, otherwise in the short space of time we had 
between the passage of the act and its going into effect, we would have 
no basis to operate on, in the glove industry, for one, we did hold 4 
formal hearing after that. 

We first got this temporary regulation in, providing rates of 55 and 
65 cents an hour; 55 for the first 320 hours, and 65 cents for the follow 
ing 160 hours. Then in early 1950, we did hold a formal hearing in 
the giove industry. Your informant was correct on that. We held a 
real public hearing at which a transcript was taken. 

Mr. McGrarn. What month was that? 

Mr. Roverrs. March of 1950, Upon review of the record. the learner 
rates in the regulations were changed to 60 and 65 cents. In other 
words, the rates were slightly increased. 

Mr. Bussey. Without a public hearing? 

Mr. Roserrs. That was done with a public hearing. That was the 
second stage. We had little time at hand. We could service the indus 
try by the full procedure of public hearings. 

Mr. Busney. That was the second public hearing? 

Mr. Ronerrs. That was the first public hearing for the glove indus 
try since the 1949 amendment, since the amendment came into effect. 
We also did that with the apparel and shoe industries, but all told 
we had seven industries under special learner regulation. 

In only three of those did we have the so-called formal public hear 
ing. We operated on the basis of conferences with members of the 
trade. We got those people in. We showed them our data, we showed 
them the BLS fieures, what the earnings were. We had a vast variety 
of experience under the old Jaw. We knew what learner occupations 
were. We got general concurrence on this and there has been very, 
very little attack, despite what your const ituent Says. 

Now some time has elapsed, of course, since these early regulations 
were put into effect. In consequence, wage rates have gone up and we 
have felt it incumbent on us, in view of the language of the statute, to 
change these regulations so as with the increase in wages to bring the 
wages of learners up as the wages of experienced workers have gone up. 

Now to that end we have had to date, after this first round that I 
have talked about in the regulations, six informal conferences with 
mMahagement and labor in different industries. We have had two — 

Mr. Bussey. Couldn’t vou have done it much easier by having one 
or two publie hearings instead of six conferences? It would have 
saved a lot of time and expedited the whole thing. 

Mr. Roserrs. T perhaps confused you. IT meant six conferences, one 
for each industry. 


LABOR UNIONS AND TRADE ASSOCTATIONS INVITED TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. MeGrarn. Did you invite everybody to this conference or did 
vou select certain people? 

Mr. Roserts. We invited every labor union, we invited every trade 
association. 

Mr. Bussey. Not together asa public hearing ? 

Mr. Roperts. At a public hearing everybody is invited. Notice goes 
out. 
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Mr. Bussey. You are not talking about a public hearing ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Iam not talking about a public hearing. 

Mr. Bussey. Under your present procedure there is no one invited 
except the people you want to talk to? 

Mr. Roperts. We wanted to talk to everybody in the industry that 
had something to offer. 

Mr. Bussey. But the industry affected wouldn't have the benefit 
of hearing the testimony or knowing the arguments of the other side 
unless you followed your precedent of having a public hearing 

Mr. Roserrs. As I say, the precedent is both w avs. We have had 
both public hearings and we have had informal conferences. The 
reasons we have informal conferences is that it is a much more ex- 
peditious way to get at the problem. You come out with results that 
are Just 

Mr. Bussey. I will grant it is a much more expeditious way for 
your department but I won't grant it is a fairer way for the employer. 

Mr. Ronerrs. There are employe rs and employers. In most of the 
sei agit in which this procedure has been adopted, employer meri 

bers have been perfectly glad of the opportunity to—— 

Mr. Bussey. I want to talk about one industry. I have had a com- 
plaint only on one industry. 

Mr. McGratru. May I ask a question? About these invitations 
you send out. Were they sent out publicly or just to the people that 
you were inviting into these informal conferences ? 

Mr. Roserrs. ‘Through our experience 

Mr. McGrarn. Would you please answer it / 

Mr. Rozerts. Yes. We know the people in the trade associations, 

ve know all the trade associations. 

Mr. McGrarn. You selected the particular people that you wanted 
this informal conference with; is that correct / 

Mr. Roverrs. We selected all of the associations and all the labor 
unions that were interested in the field. 

Mr. McGrarn. So that anyone else who had an interest in the in- 
dustry and had not been notified wouldn’t be at this informal 
conference / 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct. 

Mr. McGraru. Based upon this informal conference then you is 
sued a show-cause order; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ropserrs. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrarnu. Is it not further a fact that many people who might 
have had an interest, were not present at that informal conference / 

Mr.Roserts. That istrue. Your trade association people, of course, 
represent them. 

Mr. McGratrn. Of course, you appreciate that everyone does not 
belong to a trade association. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is true. 

Mr. Denvon. If they have a right to this, they have an opportunity 
under this show-cause order. 

Mr. Roserts. They have an opportunity to present any information 
they want. 

Mr. Denton. The order would go in effect before or after the show- 
cause order ¢ 


Mr. Ropserrs. After. 





Mr. Bussey. The point is they haven't any idea who the people 
were who were interviewed other than the industry. They say here 
in the quote: 

After consultation with interested parties in the industry we have requested 
a disclosure of the elements above referred to but have been informed that the 
basic data is confidential. 

I want to know what is confidential about it, especially when it per- 
tains tothe industry involved. What is it that is secret or confidential ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. I think that is a pure misstatement, Mr. Busbey, 
and I will tell you why: When these men come in, these representa- 
tives of labor and industry, at the informal hearing, we draw for 
them all of the statistics we have on our operations. We have first 
of all the applications of employers who wish to employ learners, 
giving certain basic data. They say how many learners they have 
used, they say what wages they pay to experienced workers. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you tell them who the witnesses were and what 
the witnesses said? Are they permitted to see a transcript of the 
testimony of the other side? 

Mr. Grimes. There haven't been witnesses. 

Mr. Roserts. There is no other side. We sit around a table. Here 
is management on one side, labor at the other. We sit here. 


EFFECT OF SHIOW-CAUSEK NOTICE 


Mr. Bussey. That is what the complaint is about. You started 
out holding public hearings but then vou make a change in your sub- 
ininimum rate for the industry, without any public hearing. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Busbey. a show-cause notice gives them full op- 
portunity, even though people don’t come right before you person to 
person, to present any data they want to. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand, but what is so confidential about this? 
Why shouldn't you continue to have public hearings so the thing 
can be discussed aboveboard and fair and honestly so that manage- 
ment and labor can state their positions and you can act as an arbitra- 
tor or a third party? 

Mr. Roperts. That is precisely—— 

Mr. Bussey. That, I think, is the democratic way to do it. Talways 
thought that was the way it was set up to be done. 

Mr. Ronerrs. We have had, if T may continue on, and perhaps it 
will relieve your mind some, I think, of some misapprehensions vou 
have obtained from your correspondent: We have had in some six 
industries these informal conferences 

Mr. Bussey. Please forget about the six industries and confine it 
specifically and only to the work-glove industry. That is what I am 
particularly interested in. I am not worried about any of the other 
industries at all. Let them worry about themselves. This is the only 
industry I have a complaint on and it is my duty as a member of this 
committee to follow it through. 


REPRESENTATIVES ATTENDING WORK-GLOVE CONFERENCES 
Mr. Roprerts. At these two conferences we had—I have here memo- 


randa within the branch—I would like to indicate to you the people 
who attended: There was a Mr. Charles Rundall, who is the counsel 
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of the Work Glove Institute. He is the man-who represents 90 per- 
cent of the production of work gloves in the industry. [am sure your 
constituent is a member of that association. Mr. Rundall, it is true, 
attended the conferences and saw everything we had; we did not hide 
a thing from him. The interested parties that we speak about, that 
are spoken about in your letter, are those parties who attended the 
conference, labor and management, who at the time they were called 
together saw every bit of data that we had in our possession, except 
for one thing: We had records there of individual firms and the 
wage rates those individual firms paid. Now we could not divulge 
that information. We could tell them statistically that so many firms 
paid this, so many firms paid that, but we couldn’t divulge to a body 
like that the rates of pay in individual plants. That is the confidential 
information, in reality, to which they they are referring and we could 
not make it available to anybody, not even to you gentlemen. 

Mr. McComp. Your employer requests that. When he gives us 
information on wages, he does not expect us to give it to his com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Scuwase. Information on his own plant. 

Mr. McComp. That is right. He doesn’t expect us to give it to his 
competitors. 

Mr. Roserrs. This was the first conference we held in the glove 
industry. 

Mr. Bussry. If Mr. Rundall, as you say, represents 90 percent of 
the industry, certainly the industry is not satisfied with the pro- 
cedure, without a public hearing. 

Mr. Ropverrs. Mr. Rundall is himself not satisfied. I think it is 
through him that the industry is disturbed about this, and for, frank- 
ly, not good reasons. 

Mr. Bussey. He is the counsel for the industry; isn’t he? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what he is paid for; isn’t it/ 

Mr. Ropers. That is right. There were as industry representa- 
tives Mr. Charles O. Rundall. He is the person primarily interested 
in this proceeding, he and the members of his association; Mr. Roy 
Cheney, president of the Underwear Institute. They also make 
gloves, though not work gloves. There was Harry A. Moss, Jr.. see- 
retary of the American Knit Handwear Association. They make 
gloves, though a different character from work gloves. 

Labor representatives included all the major labor organizations 
that are engaged in making gloves. Mr. Thomas Durian, president, 
International Glove Workers Union, was present. Mr. Bert Seidman, 
A. F. of L.; Mrs. Frieda Shaviro, research department, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America; Miss Bertha Beach, president of Fulton 
County Glove Workers Union: Mrs. Florence Roberts, vice president 
of Fulton County Glove Workers Union; and Mr. Harry Posefsky, 
president of Fulton County Glove Workers Union. 

There were others in addition to those, in addition to the staff. We 
tried to get in here at that time all those people whose primary interest 
was in making gloves—that is, within the associations and the labor 
unions. We couldn’t invite al] of the glove industry to come into a 
thing of that sort. It was an informal conference. We laid our cards 
on the table. 
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Mr. Bussey. Nobody is asking you to invite everybody into the 
meeting. I might say my complaint is from Mr. Charles O. Rundall, 
a man that I have known intimately and personally for 25 years in the 
city of Chicago. You could check with any member of the bar associa- 
tion in the State of Illinois and you couldn’t find anyone that would 

rate a single attorney ahead of Charles Rundall. He is one of the most 
upright, honest, and ethical attorneys I have ever known in my life. 
He represents the Work Glove Institute and I am of the opinion if 
Mr. Rundall has a complaint he does not make it unless he has some 
justification. As far as I have been able to gather from the explana- 
tion tonight, I think he has a very fair justification. 
Now all he wants to know is why they cannot do this on the same 
basis that they did before, on an open hearing, which to me is fair and 
honest and aboveboard. 


ISSUANCE OF NOTICE OF OPPORTUNITY TO SHOW CAUSES 


Mrs. Rorerts. That issue, Mr. Busbey, has not been foreclosed. We 
issued a notice of opportunity to show cause, and because of Mr. 
Rundall’s interest and at his request we extended the period of time 
in which to make replies. He has written us and made the same sort 
of statements that you have read—that he and those that he represents 
do want a public hearing. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us forget about the extension of the show-cause 
notice. Why cannot Mr. Rundall and the work-glove industry have 
a public hearing on this? 

Mr. Roserrs. I think they can have a public hearing. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all he wants. I never tried in my life to tell 
any department of Government how to conduct its business. There 
are no letters of mine asking any special favors in any department of 
Government. But I think this request is eminently fair and I think 
he is entitled to a public hearing. I think you should disregard your 
show-cause notice and tell Mr. Rundall you are going to give him a 
public hearing. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Busbey, the record has just been closed February 
1. His request is now pending before the Administrator. We have 
not made a statement one way or another. May I just say 

Mr. Busrey. It wouldn't make any difference with me if the case 
had been closed and your finding of fact had been final. I would still 
take a position to reopen it now. 

Mr. Roperrs. In the very great numbers of instances in which we 
have used this method, which as I said we felt was expeditious and 
saved all parties a great deal of time and money, this is the first time 
we have ever had a complaint of this nature. This is the first instance 
we have had. In consequences it came to us somewhat as a surprise 
because it had operated effectively and apparently to the satisfaction 
of all other parties. Even the other members of the glove industry 
have not taken Mr. Rundall’s point of view. The work glove industry 
has. Even so, in the proposal we propose a new rate 








Mr. Bussey. We are not worrying about all of the glove industry 
We are talking about the work glove industry of which you admitted 
he represents 90 percent in this institute. 

Mr. Roserts. We handled the proceedings on the work glove in- 
dustry asa whole. Mr. Rundall is the only man who has brought any 
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objection to the proceedings and it is the only time we have ever had 
objection to what we ourselves believe to be an expeditious method. 
Mr. Bussey. It is a matter of opinion. 


PROTESTS FROM LABOR REGARDING MINIMUM RATES ESTABLISHED 


Mr. Roserts. It is. I might say in conjunction with this, that on 
the basis of our consultation at the conferences, plus examination of 
data, we proposed a lesser rate, a lesser increase for the work glove 
industry than for the remaining branches of the industry. Now for 
you gentlemen’s advice, we are just as strongly attacked on the other 
side of the fence for suggesting rates as low as those. The labor unions 
have protested very vehemently against our proposal. Let them 
have any 

Mr. Bussey. I want to make my position clear. I am not inter- 
ested in the rates. That is not my prerogative. I am interested in 
procedure. The rates you can establish by an open hearing. 

Mr. Roperrs. There is a point I think I should draw to your atten- 
tion. The assertion has been made by some members of the industry 
that we acted contrary to the regulations under which these learner 
proceedings are held. Actually, our regulations in the case of amend- 
ment of these learner rates and other amendments to these learner 
provisions provide that you can have either a public hearing or that 
you give interested parties opportunity to make their case. In other 
words, contrary to what has been said. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not quarreling with that, but why should you be 
arbitrary? Here is an industry that wants an open hearing and why 
are you arbitrary and say to them you cannot have an open hearing? 

Mr. Roserts. We haven't said that. 

Mr. Bussey. Why don’t you give them an open hearing ? 

Mr. Rosertrs. You understand it isn’t my decision to make. 

Mr. Bussey. How about that, Mr. McComb? Why can’t you give 
this industry an open hearing? 

Mr. McComp. I should like to speak just a moment on what Mr. 
Roberts has said, about the expenditious carrying out of these hear- 
ings. Your learners’ certificates expire. Now the reason we try to 
speed this up is, as he has said, for the employer. If we can have an 
informal hearing and arrive quickly, and say, “All right, you can 
have learners at this rate,” fine. Until we do he has expired and unless 
we extend that, then he cannot continue the learners; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Roperts. That was true of the original issuance. 

Mr. McComps. I would like to have you explain that. It was at the 
request of the employer that we give them the learner rate rather 
promptly. 

Mr. Bussey. When did you first make an ascertainment of this new 
rate on this learning segment of the industry / 

Mr. Roserts. In your glove industry / 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Roserrs. The first proceeding we had came about, before the 
first regulations were issued, in conferences held in December of 1949. 
That was just after the act had been amended. 

Mr. Bussey. I mean on this change. 

Mr. Roserts. On this change, well, in September of 1951, and No- 
vember of 1951, we had these informal conferences, at which time 
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we told the parties that the administrator was considering a revision 
of the rates. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me—and I may be wrong—that if you had 
had a public hearing on this matter last September and November, 
some determination could have been made, and it would have been 
all out of the way about the first of the year at least, let alone hav- 
ing it run into February. 

Mr. McComp. Mr. Busbey, I think Mr. Roberts has explained that 
the procedure has worked : satisfactorily « and this is the first time it has 
occurred, and the procedure usually is by show-cause hearing. If we 
have such objection, we go ahead with the hearing. Apparently there 
is here, and as far as I am concerned, I think I can say here that we will 
probably have a hearing for you if that is what you want. 

Mr. Scuwase. Public hearing? 

Mr. McCome. Public hearing. 

Mr. Bussey. Can I take that as a matter-of-fact statement? You 
said probably. 

Mr. McComp. Yes. We can have a public hearing. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all I am interested in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrarn. In deference to Mr. Busbey, I don’t think you should 
be called upon now to make such a decision. I don’t think it is quite 
proper, Mr. Chairman. I think that is a matter you ought to discuss 
after this hearing. 

Mr. Busrry. I have no more questions. 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing that disturbs 
me. Yousay that 90 percent of these industry members belong to this 
trade association. 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes, sir. 


SEGMENT OF INDUSTRIES NOT REPRESENTED AT CONFERENCE 


Mr. McGraru. They sat around this informal conference and were 
represented by this one gentleman. I am concerned about the other 
10 percent of the industry. Do they have any notice of that informal 
conference ? 

Mr. Roserts. No, sir; they do not. They do get notice, of course, 
when issue is made of a show-cause notice. 

Mr. McGratu. I know that. I am not talking about that. I am 
talking about this hearing where 90 percent was represented. This 
other 10 percent of the industry had no notice of the informal con- 
ference ? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. 

Mr. McGratu. That is what prompted my questions before. Then 
you told us, Mr. Roberts, that for part or some of these hearings, there 
was a stenographic record and some there was not a stenographic 
record. Is there any reason that certain of these meetings were taken 
down and others were not? 

Mr. Roserrs. I really can’t tell you. I don’t believe there was in 
this case. I think perhaps it might have been a question of happen- 
stance. It very often happens that in informal meetings you get a 
much more down-to-earth discussion if no record is made. © We have 
found that in public contracts panels, for example. 





Mr. McGrarn. But this other 10 percent that we are talking about 
who aren’t represented who haven’t learned counsel from Chicago, 
they don’t know then what goes on at all, do they 4 

Mr. Rozerts. No. They would have no way of knowing. 

Mr. McGriru. Then I think you started to tell us that after the 
show-cause order was issued then what was your procedure from then 
on? 

Mr. Ronerts. After the show cause is issued, and opportunity given 
to submit evidence or briefs, the record is then analyzed and a final 
decision is made, 

Mr. McGrarn. Who is notified as to that show-cause order ? 

Mr. Roserts. Of course, there is publication in the Federal Register. 
We try to distribute it as widely as possible. We do not know, and 
I suspect we couldn’t possibly, get it into the hands of everybody that 
might be affected, but we do know from our records those people who 
have learners certificates, who have come to us in the past. 

Mr. McGrarn. Would they be notified ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGratn. Were they notified in this case’ 

Mr. Roprerrs. I believe so, but I cannot be sure. I would have to 
check on it. 

Mr. McGratn. You say that 10 percent of the industry did receive 
some notification, or some part of the 10 percent receives some noti- 
fication ? 

Mr. Rosertrs. Not knowing what that 10 percent is, whether or not 
they had learners certificates, | would have no way of knowing. 

Mr. McGrarn. Outside of the publication in the Register, that 
would be the only means of general publication then ? 

Mr. Roperrs. Well, there would be press releases but aside from that 
there would be nothing else. 

Mr. McGraru. There was no objection filed, or was there ? 

Mr. Rorerts. In the work glove there were several objections filed. 

Mr. McGraru. That is all we are talking about. 

Mr. Roserrs. There were several, as you know. Mr. Rundall filed. 
He, as a matter of fact, filed two briefs in this connection. The labor 
unions also filed arguments against It. 

Mr. McGraru. Was that an oral argument or just a filing of briefs? 

Mr. Roserts. Filing of briefs. 

Mr. McGraru. Was that gentleman present when all this testimony 
was taken or this informal hearing was held? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Rundall was. He was there both times. He 
saw every bit of data that we could give anyone. 

Mr. McGrartnu. So the only persons that might be aggrieved in this 
ease would be some part of that segment of 10 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roperrs. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is so far—— 

Mr. Rosrrts. As the association represented them. 

Mr. McGrarn. That is right. And with that amendment of my 
friend from Oklahoma, which is correct, of course, then the industry 
was pretty well heard on the question, except some fragment of this 
10 percent ? 

Mr. Roverts. Yes, sir. 
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POSSIBLE INFRACTION OF RIGHTS UNDER DUE PROCESS CLAUSE 


Mr. McGraru. Now, if you could eliminate 10 percent from that 
hearing, and this is academic but a question that troubles me, in 
another case an association might only represent 40 or 60 percent. 
You would always have some part of an industry that might not be 
heard. That troubles me under our due-process clause. 

Mr. Rornerrs. Where we have special industry regulations, they do 
have extensive trade association organizations. All of them do. It 
often happens some industries do not, in which case obviously an 
association representative could in no case speak for the industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. McGraru. On the determined day, was there any request made 
to you to hear witnesses ? 

Mr. Roserts. ‘There was this request that we have a full-scale public 
hearing. That was made by Mr. Rundall. There were no other 
requests of that character. 

Mr. McGraru. If you didn’t then grant this, would not the rights 
of this gentleman and his clients be seriously handicapped if he 
wanted to resort to the courts for review ? 

Mr. Roserrs. I do not believe so. 

Mr. McGratu. Are you a member of the bar? 

Mr. Ronerts. I am not. 

Mr. McGrarn. What record would the gentleman have to review 
your decision / 

Mr. Ropertrs. That I cannot tell you. I just do not know. 

Mr. McGratru. With that answer, isn’t your previous answer to me 
incorrect, that his rights would not be materially infracted ? 

Mr. Rorrertrs. That is my opinion, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. McGrarn. It is obvious you could be wrong, isn’t it? 

Mr. Roserts. I am not altogether sure. 

Mr. McGrarn. You are not as sure as you were a minute ago? 

Mr. Roserrs. I don’t know that I always was sure. I just don’t 
know. 

Mr. McGraru. I think you have got a very serious question of law. 

Mr. Bussey. I don’t want the understanding left on the record from 
one point. I got from the questioning that Mr. Rundall was present 
during the questioning of all other witnesses pertaining to this matter. 

Mr. Rorerrs. He was, sir. 

Mr. Bussry. There was no witness interviewed, or matter in this 
case compiled that wasn’t compiled without Mr. Rundall being present 
at all the discussions ? 

Mr. Rorertrs. That is correct. He was there every minute. There 
were no discussions that we have had with any of the parties outside 
of these two conferences and all people there had the opportunity to 
see and hear everything that was said. 

Mr. Bussey. If that is the case—where do you expedite things? 
Why couldn’t you have called that a public hearing and had a record 
made? 

Mr. Roserts. Public hearings are much more formal. It takes a 
much greater period of time to prepare for them. We would have 
had probably to get quite a body of wage data that we did not have. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there an expiration date on the subminimum rate 
for learners ? 
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Mr. Roserrs. On the present regulations, no: it will stand until 
those regulations are rescinded or amended. 

Mr. Bussey. So you don’t have to shoot at any date like the 15th of 
February, or the Ist of March to get something through 4 

Mr. Rosertrs. That is correct. That wasn’t true originally, but it is 
true now. 

Mr. Bussey. It would help to get the public hearing started as soon 
as possible so this question could be cleared up / 

Mr. Rorerrs. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. This is the first time you have had any complaint 
from any industry over this procedure ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Apparently neither labor nor management was 
satisfied ? 

Mr. Ronserrs. Labor was not satisfied with the proposal we made. 
It was satisfied with the procedure but not with our proposal. 

Mr. Scuwase. In other words, with your end result. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Apparently management was not satisfied with the 
end result either. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right, for the opposite reason from that of 


labor. 


AMOUNTS ESTABLISHED UNDER NEW RATES 


Mr. Scuwasne. What are these men getting now / 
Mr. Ropertrs. Present rates are 60 and 65 cents. 
Mr. Scuwase. How many hours do they work ? 


Mr. Roserrs. They may work 320 hours at 60 cents, and 160 hours 
at 65 cents. 

Mr. Fogarry. In a month? 

Mr. Roserrs. 320 and 160, meaning all told 480 hours, or the equiv- 
alent of 8 weeks at 60 cents, and then 4 weeks at 65 cents. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is the most they could earn in a week? Do 
they work a 40-hour week ? 

Mr. Roverts. Yes. They work normally a 40-hour week but there 
also is a provision in the certificates and the regulations that if they 
are paid on a piece-rate basis and earn more than the minimum they 
must be paid the amount they earn by piece rates. Thus a learner 
under certain circumstances may earn considerably more than the 
60 or 65 cents. 

Mr. Focarry. Leaving out the piece rates—on this minimum of 60 
and 65 cents an hour—he would only be making about $24 or $25 a 
week, 

Mr. Roperts. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And industry thinks that is too high today, or they 
don’t want to go any higher for learners than to pay them $24 or 525 
a week ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. The work-glove industry feels that way. The in- 
crease in this instance that we proposed for the work gloves was 3 
cents. In other words, it went from 60 and 65 cents to 63 and 68. 
This was the propsal. For the other segments of the glove industry, 
dress leather gloves and fabric gloves, we proposed an increase of 
from 60 to 65 and from 65 to 70. 
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In other words, in the work glove case, we proposed raising them 3 
cents; in the other branches of the industry we proposed raising them 
5 cents. 

EXTENT OF LEARNING PERIOD 


Mr. Focarry. How long a period does a learner work as a learner? 

Mr. Roperts. The employer may employ him up to 480 hours at a 
subminimum rate, unless he earns more by piece rates, if other em- 
ployees in the establishment are paid piece rates. 

Of course, the employer may before their learning period is over, 
decide himself to increase their rates. This is speaking purely of 
minimum rates, now. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any other statement to make? 

Mr. Roperts. No. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. The only reason I ask is that I am not a lawyer! 
either and when some of these lawyers start cross-examining nonlaw- 
yers they ask for a yes or no answer and it puts you in a difficult 
position. I realize that. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chairman, we did not come to this conclusion 
about our procedures without benefit of legal counsel. We asked the 
Solicitor’s Office about the propriety of procedures without having 
public hearings but giving opportunity to show cause. 

We were advised by them and they so advised the members of both 
of these informal conferences. Mr. Kilkullen of the Solicitor’s Office 
informed them that under the regulations it was perfectly proper to 
have this show-cause procedure as against the full-scale public hearing 
approach. 

Mr. Fogarry. As far as that is concerned, I think the hearing is 
going to be granted anyway. 

Mr. Roverts. May I say if we had 

Mr. Focarry. I think everything should be straightened away in 
that respect. 

Mr. Rosertrs. If we had any idea we would have run into this 
originally we would have never attempted to handle it in this manner 
but our success in the past and our general understanding with labor 
and management led us to believe it would be perfectly all right. It 
wasn't. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any other statement to make, Mr. Mc- 
Comb? 

Mr. McComp. I haven’t any. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. McComb. 





CorRESPONDENCE Perraintnc To Use or Dara on CLASSIFICATION OF 
Lavor Marker AREAS 
FEBRUARY 18, 1952. 
Hon. Jonn E. Focarry, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN Focarty: In the hearings on the 1953 appropriation for 
the Bureau of Employment Security, you indicated that it would be desirable for 
me to discuss the use of the data on classification of labor-market areas with 
agencies of the Government who have an interest in this information. I have 
followed through on this request. As a result a number of letters have been 
written, most of them directly to you as chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
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committee, I am attaching copies of these letters, plus a copy of a letter from 
Mr. M. W. Boyer, General Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
was directed to me. 

If there is any additional information along this line that I can furnish, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert C. Goopwin, Director. 

(Enclosures, ) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN E. FoGarry, 
House of Representatives. 

Desar Mr. Focarty: I have learned from Mr. Robert Goodwin, Executive Di- 
rector, Defense Manpower Administration, that you are interested in the question 
of the usefulness of the labor-market surveys and classifications which are pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor and affiliated State agencies. For use in 
connection with the problem you are considering, I would like to say that it 
is my considered opinion that intelligent manpower planning is not possible 
without the use of such surveys and classifications. In particular, I do not 
believe that implementation of various polices promulgated by the President, 
Mr. Wilson, and the Department of Defense relating to the placement of defense 
work in areas having labor surpluses and the avoidance of areas where lman- 
power is in critical short supply is possible without this information. I have 
always taken the position that the Department of Defense is not in a position 
to make area manpower surveys of this type, and should avoid duplicating the 
country-wide facilities of the Department of Labor for doing this job. Aecord- 
ingly, I made arrangements some time ago by which the Department of Labor 
furnishes authoritative labor-market information to some 1.600 principal military 
procurement and production people throughout the country. 

I know this information is used because, at the Washington level alone, we get 
any number of calls from officials in the military departments concerned with 
location of facilities and with related matters. In cases of this kind, they in- 
variably say they have noted from the Department of Labor classification that 
the area is a surplus area or is a tight area, and they generally want additional 
manpower information. We promptly refer them to the Department of Labor 
for the special information they may need to take into account along with other 
technical factors necessary for selection of a site. 

In general, I believe the procurement people have done a pretty fair job, from 
the manpower point of view, in spreading the defense production load around 
the country, considering that they must take many other economic factors into 
account including availability of facilities for particular items, access to rails 
and ports, considerations of dispersal, etc. I have in mind that while national 
unemployment is near peacetime lows, we are confronted only with a handful 
of very tight areas and a handful of serious labor surplus areas. I know that 
coming as you do from Rhode Island where conditions are especially bad, you 
may not be completely satisfied with the fact that the country-wide situation 
as a whole is fairly good. I certainly hope that Mr. Wilson’s new order No. 4, 
which authorizes payment of price differentials under certain circumstances 
and after Mr. Wilson makes certain findings that it is in the publie interest 
to do so, will be helpful to your own area. The total volume of defense business 
being only a fraction of what it was during World War II, I have never be- 
lieved that defense business alone will completely solve distress situations in 
many areas of the country, particularly where the distress has resulted from 
substantial declines in demand for civilian products in certain lines. It is my 
hope that we can be helpful in alleviating specific situations, but I do not believe 
that we can begin to do the job unless we have the authoritative manpower 
information which the Department of Labor is responsible for and equipped to 
supply. 

I hope the foregoing will be useful in evaluating the problem you are con- 
sidering. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
February 11, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn E. Focarry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Focarty: It has come to my attention that you desire to 
know more about the use which other agencies make of the labor-market infor- 
mation supplied by the Bureau of Employment Security. I can assure you 
from experience in the current crisis, as well as during World War II, that such 
information is indispensable in the operation of the defense housing and com- 
munity facilities progress. In fact, all Government attempts to aid in develop- 
ing adequate housing and community facilities in a given defense area must 
be based upon an intimate knowledge of labor market events, current and 
anticipated. 

Since the current emergency, Congress itself has recognized the tremendous 
importance of this information in Public Laws 1389 and 96. Under both of these 
laws before Federal assistance of any type can be given, a determination must 
be made that substantial immigration of workers is required to carry out de- 
fense activities. An estimate of immigration can, of course, not be made without 
an examination of the labor demand and labor supply in the area. Without 
such facts, neither law could be carried out. We naturally look to the Bureau 
of Employment Security and its 1,800 affiliated local employment offices, with 
their trained staffs and their daily contacts with employers and workers, to 
develop and evaluate the labor market information needed in this program. 

As you know, this information has assisted us in extending the benefits of 
Public Law 139 to 146 areas and of Public Law 96 to 99 areas. The backlog 
of requests for evaluation is more than 50 cases and requests reach us at about 
the rate of 18 per month. 

I would be most happy to elaborate on this statement if you need it, either 
in writing or personally. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. T. Frrzpatrrick, 
Acting Administrator 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
February 15, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn E. Focarry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FoGarty: My attention has been called by Arthur 8S. Flemming, 
who is my assistant on the manpower aspects of defense mobilization, to the 
questions which you raised at your appropriations subcommittee hearings last 
week. I understand that you are particularly concerned with the use of labor- 
market information supplied by the Department of Labor's Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in order to channel defense work into labor-surplus areas, 

As you know, the President, on January 17, 1951, issued his national man- 
power mobilization policy. The central objective of this policy is “bringing the 
work to the worker.” In the furtherance of this policy, I issued defense man- 
power policy statement No. 1 which instructs various executive departments and 
agencies to take local labor-supply conditions into consideration in procurement, 
in the location of Government facilities and installations, in the promotion of 
industrial and economic expansions, and in the programs for the allocation of 
eritical materials. 

More recently, following a ruling by the Comptroller General, I have issued 
defense manpower policy statement No. 4 in order to make this policy more 
effective. This directive establishes a Surplus Manpower Committee made up 
of several agencies, to coordinate Government programs for utilization of 
manpower in labor-surplus areas. It specifically instructs the various procure- 
ment agencies, under certain conditions, to place negotiated contracts at reason- 
able prices in labor-surplus areas, when designated by my office, even though 
lower prices might be obtainable in other areas. 

The labor-market information obtained by the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and made available to the various Government agencies is essential to carry- 
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ing out the manpower policies to which I have referred. I am confident that 
you and other members of your committee and of the Congress will recognize 
its importance. I realize, of course, that more needs to be done to increase 
defense production in labor-surplus areas. You may be assured that I am giving 
constant attention to this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 





UNITED STATES ATOMIC COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1952. 
Mr. Robert C. Goonpwin, 
Herecutive Director, Defense Manpower Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GoopwIN: We have been advised that certain questions were raised 
eoncerning the use of the labor-market information prepared by the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

In this connection, we believe that you will be interested to know that during 
the past 2 years the Atomic Energy Commission has depended on the Bureau of 
Employment Security for pertinent labor-market information. We have used 
this information particularly in regard to selecting and developing new project 
areas. 

One of many factors involved in the selection of a new site is the factor of 
manpower, the availability of labor, and the community’s ability to absorb 
immigrant labor. 

Recent examples of site selection involved the location of the Savannah River 
operations office, South Carolina, and the Kentucky area office, Paducah, Ky. We 
requested, and the Bureau of Employment Security promptly supplied, pertinent 
information regarding the general economic characteristics of a number of areas, 
including recent labor-market trends, labor demands and adequacy of supply, 
characteristics of the labor supply, and housing and community facilities. This 
information, plus other operating requirements resulted in the selection of the 
Savannah River and Kentucky sites. 

As soon as the Savannah River and Paducah, Ky., projects were started, we 
requested the Bureau of Employment Security to survey these two areas in 
detail in order to determine what manpower problems were likely to arise and 
to have a basis for adequate programing of housing, community facilities, ete. 
A copy of the Savannah River survey is enclosed. 

This survey clearly indicated the manpower problems facing the Savannah 
River operations office in the staffing of this project. It also depicted the impact 
of the project on the population and industries of the area affected. For 
example, the survey indicated that there was an urgent need for establishing 
adequate training programs for developing the needed skills and making the most 
effective use of the immigrant as well as the local labor supplies. This informa- 
tion was most helpful to the Savannah River operations office in the development 
of training programs to meet its manpower requirements. 

We initially turned to the Bureau of Employment Security because of their 
experience and the knowledge that we would receive valid and reliable informa- 
tion for planning purposes. As you know, we have recently requested a resurvey 
of the Savannah River area because of rapidly changing conditions, increasing 
labor requirements, and the complex problems involved in the development of this 
area. 

We look forward to using this valuable service in the future, 

Sincerely yours, 


M. W. Boyer, General Manager 
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